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he storm of war is not yet cleared, but the sun of peace will soon cast its time shadow 


on the dial of new production schedules. « Post-war plans can no longer be put off. 
Right now they should be ready to put into effect. 


Are you ready to revamp your factory layout, to set up new production lines, to put new 
and perhaps stern emphasis on economy in the use of space, machinery, manpower, 
intra-mural and external transportation and in the flexible or concentrated application 


of power? 


These and a host of other important considerations confront not only those establishments 
which have been speeded up to the intensity of war production, but those which have 
suffered in the undernourished civilian fields. « The time for change impends and this 


change is permeated with engineering problems which call for experience and resource- 


fulness on the part of the Engineer you retain to counsel, design and direct. 
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The Government 


Permits Repairs 


And We Are in Position 
to Make Them 





Overtime and Continuous Running have left many 
of your Spindles in great need of Repairs 


We repair All Makes of Spindles 
Furnish Bolsters for all makes 
Supply Clutches for all makes 
Renew Whorls for all makes 


We do NOT Patch Blades 

an DI @ 7-10) -(a-Mo) (ol aol del-to Ml si i-Tol-t-Mn''71 4a NA aColei-Ta 
Spring-tempered Blades that do not bend in 
Dotting 











Have Spindles fitted with Stimpson Patent Clutch + + It 
Will Outlast a Solid Whorl + +. Itinsures even Yarn Packages 
and as much Yarn as the Bobbin willhold + + Bobbins donot 


Vibrate or Rise + + Yarn is not spun over the rings and butt 


al 


We Are Doing a Large Business in 
Repairing Twister Spindles for Rayon 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


- Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts lor tae-tileltl ae © 
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HEADLINERS 


ATS off to King Cotton! He’s in 
i the news again with these cotton, 
plastic-impregnated helmet liners. 


Producing these and the 11,000 other 
cotton items used by our Armed Forces, 
mill operators are getting more hours 
of continuous, trouble-free operation 
from machines lubricated with Texaco. 


Texaco Stazon, for looms, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to oil 
stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 
etc., withstanding load shocks without 
splattering, creeping, dripping. Its high 


stability prevents. excessive formation 
of non-lubricating deposits in bearings 
or enclosed housings. For loom cams, 
use Texaco No, 919 Lubricant S. 


So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed on the right. 


Texaco Lubrication Engineering Ser- 
vice is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States. 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


*® More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 


are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS ¥ HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Southern mills — whose dyeing and finishing 


set a high standard—use Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic 


Soda with completely satisfactory results. 


Despite the pressure of wartime production, we confidently 
expect to serve the needs of users of Westvaco Textile- 


Grade Caustic Soda both as to quantity and quality. 


Westvaco Textile Grade Caustic Soda 
Liquid + Flake + Solid 





WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, S. C. 

Chicago, Iil. Newark, Calif. 














BIGGEST SUCCESS 
IN VBELT HISTORY! 


Million Goodyear Steel Cable Belts 


take over toughest “helt-eater” drives 


~ INCE its introduction a little over 
a year ago, the Goodyear Steel 
Cable V-Belt has convincingly dem- 
onstrated its great superiority over 


any other type of V-belt. 


On the hardest belt-killing multi-V 
drives — on drives where V-belts 


were never thought practical before 


tanks, troop carriers, armored cars 
and landing barges — it is giving 
round-the-clock service where con- 


ventional belts quickly failed. 


More than a million of these belts 
now in use have given such stand- 
out performance, many plants now 


want them for all multi-V drives. 


pull a given load with fewer belts, 
making a more compact drive, 
often eliminating outboard bear- 
ings. Or heavier: loads can be 
handled with no increase in number 


of belts. 


Yet it is more flexible than ordinary 
belts, grips the sheaves uniformly. 


— it is handling the load with ease. It has practically zero stretch, 


| ° . 
It’s stronger—more flexible therefore retains constant length in 


service — does not shrink in storage.” 
Once matched, a set is always 


matched. 


On all types of military equipment The reasons are simple. The Good- 
vear Steel Cable belt has far greater 


—on fans, pumps and turrets in 
power capacity than con. 













ventional cord belts — 
For full information about this rev- 


olutionary and exclusive Goodyear 
development, see the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. Or phone 
your nearest Goodyear Industrial 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 





strength to spare for peak 
overloads, or the higher 
tension of low speeds. 


This greater . strength 
makes it possible to 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS a 
ecified Stee. CABLE v-BELT for Multi-V drives 
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LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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PROCTOR DRYER FOR 


RAYON-IN-CAKES 


, 














° ° ° ° Careful control and correct application of air-cirevle- 
For controlling the quality of rayon during its sicahalhal tahinaihk panmniithiiae ceamiah-exttitivite ve 


manufacture, Proctor & Schwartz research this machine's superiority. Dryer may be designed to 
engineers some time ago developed and per- suit any rayon of heavy or light denier—and to 
fected the Proctor Dryer for Rayon in Cakes. se as aC tact mae 

This machine now has a record of proven 

performance in the rayon manufacturing in- 

dustry. However, recently, a new application 

has developed for this machine. It has been 

found that by use of this dryer, throwing mills 

handling rayon can eliminate the difficulties 

encountered in former methods of processing 

et sa By handling the ache in the form of Even if restrictions prevent you from installing new 
cakes and employing this dryer, throwing mills didhitiamne tibia: thts eatabaty anatten coon te eee 
are able to control drying, improve the ulti- careful consideration to your postwar equipment 


mate quality of the product and subsequently needs. It will pay you to investigate the benefits you'll 
increase profits. enjoy from the use of this machine in your mill. 


manufactured by 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


/ _Saco-Lowell 


‘CONTINUOUS CARD 


STRIPPER 


.. . @ letter from 
one mill superintendent said 


“They have paid for themselves 
many times over..we could not 
get along without them.”’ 


This has been the experience of a great many other 
mills using the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper. 
In fact, one mill superintendent after using this Cotton 
Saving and Cost Reducing Assembly told us that we 
had been conservative in presenting our facts to him. 
This Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper has 
many practical advantages which can be summarized 
as follows: 

Saving of Cotton Cleaner Card Room 
Increased Production Saving in Labor Cost 
Improvement in Quality of Yarn 
Reduction in Power Consumption 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is easily 
and quickly installed on all Saco-Lowell Cards... and 


in many cases on those of other manufacturers. 
Descriptive Catalog sent upon request. 


60 Batterymareh Street, Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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Here's the motor that maintenance men have | | 
aptly called the “profit-maker”. Westinghouse 

engineers have taken advantage of every pos- 

sible construction detail to give you THE 


MOTOR THAT LINT CAN'T STOP. 





REPL E TR Baan FE EY. | 








Lint goes in—through—antout the wide, smooth 
air passages of these patente estinghouse 


Lint-Free Motors. Air flows freely arodead the 


glossy, streamlined windings—and with it goes a 







lint particles that might otherwise clog the motor. 
It's almost frameless, so far as obstruction to 
ventilation is concerned — yet it has the same 
sturdiness as Westinghouse general purpose 
motors. The unique design insures clean, cool, 
continuous operation. For more production, 


with less maintenance —plan now to standard- 


bs MNacitishwrcdina nissactotore 


ee ask aa 


ize on Westinghouse Lint-Free motors for your 


PRY haw 


pais Se 


individual drives on pickers, roving frames, 
winders and spinning and twisting frames, 
Ask your nearest Westinghouse representa- 


tive, or write for Descriptive Bulletin 3880-2. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Department 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J 94608 











Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


LINT-FREE MOTORS 





OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ghouse 





LINT GOES IN—THROUGH—AND OUT 


'Note how the flow of air is directed around the stator 
windings—absolutely no spot for lint to cling. Bearings 
are factory-lubricated and sealed—no lubrication neces- 
sary during the first three years of service. The same seal 
that keeps the grease in keeps the lint out. It's the 
cleanest running motor in the textile industry. The simple 
Construction and fewer parts means less maintenance, too! 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Will the synthetics eventually crowd natural fibres out of postwar 
markets? 


Sunday feature writers like to pose that question, then answer it by 
painting a future in which vast chemical plants will take over the 
production of textiles, and the Southern cotton field and Western 
sheep range will be only memories. 


If those present-day Jules Vernes could take a trip through one of 
the Monsanto laboratories concentrating on textile research, however, 
they would write a different story. 


True, they would see research men working with new synthetic fibres 
of great promise. But in the next laboratory they might find another 
research team searching with equal concentration for new resins with 
which to treat wool and cotton fibres so that their basic weaknesses 
would be overcome and their basic virtues enhanced. 


The fact is, of course, that both the synthetic and natural fibres have 
a brilliant future and that the chemical industry has important contri- 
butions to make to both. 

That’s why it pays you, whether your interest is in synthetic or 
natural fibres, to work closely on your problems with a well-equipped 
team of textile specialists like Monsanto’s research and technical 
service staffs. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto’s integrated research 
and technical service program for the textile industry— 
Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis; Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Mass.; Phosphate Division, St. Louis; and 
Merrimac Division, Xverett Station, Boston 49. Inquiries 











MONSANTO 


should be addressed to Merrimac Division. 


“The “Jerxtile 
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WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
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Will the synthetics eventually crowd natural fibres out of postwar 
markets? 

Sunday feature writers like to pose that question, then answer it by 
painting a future in which vast chemical plants will take over the 
production of textiles, and the Southern cotton field and Western 
sheep range will be only memories. 


If those present-day Jules Vernes could take a trip through one of 
the Monsanto laboratories concentrating on textile research, however, 
they would write a different story. 


True, they would see research men working with new synthetic fibres 
of great promise. But in the next laboratory they might find another 
research team searching with equal concentration for new resins with 
which to treat wool and cotton fibres so that their basic weaknesses 
would be overcome and their basic virtues enhanced. 


The fact is, of course, that both the synthetic and natural fibres have 
a brilliant future and that the chemical industry has important contri- 
butions to make to both. 

That’s why it pays you, whether your interest is in synthetic or 
natural fibres, to work closely on your problems with a well-equipped 
team of textile specialists like Monsanto’s research and technical 
service staffs. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto’s integrated research 
and technical service program for the textile industry— 
’ a Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis; Plastics Division, 

Springfield, Mass.; Phosphate Division, St. Louis; and 
Merrimac Division, Zverett Station, Boston 49. Inquiries 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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It’s cotton 





The problem of shielding our Navy 
from stinging gales of the North 
Atlantic has been solved by cold 
weather garments made of cotton. 


Jackets and trousers, made from a 
jean cloth covering and cloth lin- 
ing witha resin-coated rayon fabric 
inner liner, withstand wind and 
rain. Even in sub-zero weather, 
these fabrics remain supple. 

As a tule, this type clothing 1s 
worn with a helmet, face-piece, 
and goggles. 

With this protection, there’s small 


chance of men freezing on deck 
duty—tregardless of temperature. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part at every step in the Wet End 
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of Textile Finishing—bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency... or to _— 
or replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 

All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada; W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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JENKINS’ 3B anced 
pal CYLINDERS 











The moment you standardize on Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders, you 
lick the problem of excessive vibration. Perfectly balanced throughout their 
entire length, these smoother-running cylinders are proving a valuable aid in 
helping to increase the output on spinning and twister frames—at the same time, 


permitting the free flow of yarn that improves uniformity. 


Let us equip one frame with Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders then you 
compare the smooth, trouble-free operation it gives. The chances are ten to 


one that you'll want that kind of operation on every frame in your mill. 


Write today for new service folder. 
* 


All makes and sizes of Ficker Screens carried in stock for 
immediate shipment. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 


Sa... f:3 .C. .N-.b...A:, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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NO. 4 in a series 


published by SYLVANIA 
for all users of 
fluorescent lighting 
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Operating hints 


BALLASTS 


The ballast is a current-limiting device essential to the oper- 
ation of fluorescent lamps. Without a ballast, the current 
would rise instantly to a value that would destroy the fluo- 

h f BALLAST SERVICING 


rescent lamp, which is an electrical arc-discharge source. 

Properly designed and installed ballasts last indefinitely F 
The ballast consists of an iron-core choke coil and con- under favorable conditions. That is why the ballast is the Ff 
denser elements embedded in insulating compound. Only _last thing to check when lamps fail to light. When you are Ff 
the wires necessary for connections with the external circuit sure that starter and lamp are not at fault, test the ballast by [ 
are visible. The diagram below shows the internal elements hooking up a bell ringer in series with the coils. If bell fails 
of a ballast and the hook-up in a typical two-lamp circuit. to ring, you know that ballast is defective. 


PO TERROR ee 9 aE 











Don’t Try to Repair a Bad Ballast. Replace it with a new 
one. Then there will be no risk to your investment in fluo- 
rescent equipment. 


A hum that grows in severity is a sure sign of impending 
ballast trouble. 


Improper ballast equipment can cause lamps to blink with 
a definite “on” and “off” period and thereby shorten lamp 
life. Be sure to use the right ballast replacement, as specified | 
by the manufacturer of your particular fixtures. : 








Ballasts also provide for power-factor correction. A high 
power factor is essential to lighting efficiency. The table 
below shows the wattage consumed by both the single and 
two-lamp types of ballasts. 









BALLASTS FOR FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
























































aco. +. ae Approximate Wattage Loss 
Size Volts Single Two-Lamp* 
Lan Ty 1h THE BALLASTS ARE RIGHT 
6 110-125 2 — 7 
3 110-125 . ~ IN SYLVANIA “PACKAGES OF LIGHT 
15 110-125 4% 9 Sylvania sells industrial and commercial fix- 
110-125 4% 9 tures complete with lamps, ballasts, sockets, 
110-125 te Sal 14% starters — wired and ready for immediate in- 
199-216 9 12 stallation. The ballasts in every Sylvania fix- 
220-250 9 12% ture are made to the same high quality stand- 
110-125 13 17% ards as Sylvania lamps, starters, reflectors 
“ jot ta = = and sockets. 
; % 
65 110-125 12 24 For Additional 
110-125 24 35 Maintenance Information : 
we eo a 35 Send For This Free Booklet : 
* Wottoge loss is for both lamps. 


—— 


Di SYLVANIA tcecraic prooucrs we 


“Fluorescent at its Finest’? | SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 





FLUGRESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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A 3-POINT “Peace Program”’ 
for Textile Manufacturers... 


1 Make your post-war plans NOW 


don’t let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 
production. 


Decide on new equipment needs NOW 


don’t wait until the war is over before 
making a thorough survey of your produc- 
tion equipment and deciding what machines 
must be replaced. 


Order your new equipment NOW 


don’t risk serious delay in securing necessary 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time after the 
war ends. 


if you are going to need new dyeing and 
finishing equipment after the war, we 
earnestly recommend that you place your 
order with us now. Our “Post-War Pur- 
chase Pian” assures you prompt! delivery 
when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 
for complete details of this plan. 





Sn 
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for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 
mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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WAR MACHINERY > 


Since America entered the war, textile machinery has been 
driven harder and worn out faster than ever before . . . yet 
scarcely a single new machine has been built. As a result, 
a large percentage of all machines in the textile industry 
should be replaced. In spite of this fact, there will be some 
textile manufacturers who fail to do anything about replac- 
ing worn or obsolete machines until after the war is over. 
These men either believe they will be able to get replace- 
ments promptly as soon as the war ends... or they believe 
they will be able to get along with their old equipment for 
a considerable time after the war. 

Both of these beliefs hold hope for nothing but grief. Delay 
in placing orders for new equipment will result in long waits 
for delivery after the war. And the manufacturers who are 
forced to operate with pre-war equipment will find them- 
selves unable to compete successfully with those who have 
obtained new equipment. 

What's the answer? Take action NOW! Determine what 
machines in your plant should be replaced ... then order 
those machines right away. Our “Post-War Purchase Plan” 
is designed to help those forward-looking manufacturers 
who want new dyeing and finishing machines just as soon 
as possible, Write for complete details. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenve at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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‘THE SAD CASE OF THE MAN WHO 
THOUGHT HE COULD MEET Post 
WAR COMPETITION WITH PRE- 



































There is Certainty of Satisfaction 














Scores of actual cotton mill records 
like those above attest to the plus 
performance characteristics of SAFCO 
textile lubricants. Better results, 

however, are not the only advan- 

tages you may expect as a Swan: 

Finch customer. Of almost equal 

importance is the skilled training 

and experience which the Swan- 

Finch Service Engineer places at 

your disposal ... experience in- 

valuable in the selection of the 

proper grade and kind of textile 

lubricant. This is the point at 

which better lubrication per- 

formance really begins. ..and 

results in your own plant will 

prove the wisdom of seeking 

expert counsel in textile lubri- 

cation problems. 

Certainty of satisfaction too, is as- 

sured by the Swan-Finch sales policy which 

underwrites your realization of improvements prom- 

ised by Sarco products. Its operation is both simple and straight- 

forward. Merely ask a Swan-Finch Service Engineer to recommend a 
Sarco product for any lubricating operation in your plant. Test it... 
under average plant conditions...judge the results for yourself! If you 
are dissatisfied, in any respect, with results obtained from any SAFCcO 


lubricant, we’ll cancel the invoice for your test drum! 


Swan-Finch Oil Corporation 


201 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, Mill, 





R. C. A. BUILDING (WEST), NEW YORK 20, N. Y. . 2596 Hart Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. . 


MAKERS AND MARKETERS OF SAFCO CORE OILS AND COMPOUNDS + SAFCO METAL WORKING 
LUBRICANTS - SAFCO MAINTENANCE LUBRICANTS - SAFCO LUBRICATING SPECIALTIES 
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The Fourth Requirement 


A fair price, A-1 quality and 
prompt service—these are things 
you demand of ‘any supplier when 
placing a trial order. The fourth 
requirement — the supplier's IN- 
TEGRITY —has to be demon- 


strated over a period of time. 


That we have the fourth require- 
ment, as well as the first three, is 
proved by the fact that many of 
our customers send us repeat or- 
ders without asking for quotations, 
knowing that if there's any change 
in price since the last shipment, 
we'll notify them before accepting 
the order. 


Let us hear from you. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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Four Reasons Why 
if pays to consult U S$ 


MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES. U S repre- 
sentatives cover every field of textile 
production, and can offer thoroughly 
experienced advice on the use of U S 
products in any process. 


AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY. Five manufac- 
turing plants, in North and South loca- 
tions closely keyed to textile produc- 
tion areas, are fully equipped to handle 
any size orders. 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIALS. Exten- 
sive U S owned timber properties al- 
low close control of raw material selec- 
tion and processing from the source. 


PRECISION STANDARDS. U S has coop- 
erated with textile machinery manu- 
facturers for 86 years—can meet the 
closest possible limits of tolerance in 
all tests for dimensions, weight, and 
balance. 











U S CONES and ROLLS 


The plans for post-war winding improvements are now devel- 
oping on the drawing boards of progressive equipment manufac- 
turers. Some details can already be glimpsed . . . higher speeds 
... larger packages ... multiple creels ... but just what’s ahead 
won't be revealed until after “reconversion”. 

Ready, at that time, will be US winding cones and rolls pre- 
cisely designed to meet the new conditions and standards. US 
designers have always worked closely with winding specialists, 
contributing their “know-how” to the continuing effort to produce 
better, lower cost winding equipment. 

The cork cone is a significant U S “first”. Developed in cooper- 
ation with the equipment manufacturer, U S cork cones have the 
extra endurance to withstand the punishing stresses of the high 
speed process in which they are used. 

Ready now, to help you overcome today’s plentiful production 
problems, are U S mill-wise representatives, in every textile area. 
Consult them on any question involving Cones, Rolls, Bobbins, 
Shuttles, Spools, Tubes, and other U S products. 


BOBBIN & SHUTILE CO. 4 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S. C 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 


Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Birmingham 
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There is a size and 
type LOUIS ALLIS 
electric motor for 
every industrial 
requirement. 
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Our Obligation To Industry 


As a manufacturer of die eats we feel that 
we have a unique obligation to stry, for it is 
industry that creates our market for u us. Our motors 
by themselves can’t turn metal, process materials, 
nor drill oil wells, but properly applied to your 
equipment they cam do all these things and many 
more. 






For years it has been our privilege to sit in with many 
of our friends on their initial discussions for design- 
ing devices to increase production. We have truly 
acted as their confidential electrical consultants. 


In such circumstances, our obligation is clear. We 
must do more than design and apply motors for 
maximum results at minimum cost. Above all, we 
must and do treat with utmost confidence the 
information gained through being in on the original 
development. At all times we must and do remember 
that companies who have sought our advice are 
developing business for us. The best interests of such 
customer friends are our paramount responsibility. 


You can place your electric motor derelopment 
problems with our engineers in complete confidence 
—vyour inquiry is invited. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 
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Heavy W ool 


The famous Tuffer foundation, with wires in 
position, is built to withstand several times the 
strain it will ever encounter in the card room. 


Tuffer foundation is made of cloths especially 
constructed to Tuffer specifications. Four layers 
of these strongly woven fabrics are laminated 
together with special oilproof glue. This makes 
it strong, stretch-resistant, and yet pliable 
enough to go on the cylinders easily, and flex- 
ible enough to absorb the constant hammering 
of the stock being carded. Once set, Tuffer 
stays set because the flat, accurately formed, 








TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @® Noapper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flat Recovered and exira 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy/i- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


crowns of the wires allow it to be drawn more snugly to the cylinder. 


You can’t do better than to standardize on Tuffer products for your 


card room. 


HOWARD BROS. "Fc. co 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants 
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L.H. GILMER COMPANY 


Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


The Oldest Firm of 
Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists 
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FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in 
various types to meet all government speci- 


fications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDENT: For flame-proof- 
ing uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon 


and cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 
overcoatings and other military fabrics; also 


all civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for 
processing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain 


a soft, smooth, pleasing finish. 


* ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat 
and sulphur dyeing to prevent premature 
oxidation of the dye-stuff or in other pro- 
cesses when necessary to retard exhaustion 


to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON S. A.: A highly efficient 
leveller and softener used in dyeing and 
finishing all types of viscose and acetate 
rayon. Excellent for processing tricot cloth. 


ARKOLA G.: For finishing rayons to impart 
a full, better feeling hand and additional 
weight. An excellent substitute for glycerine 
for printing and finishing. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed 


cotton or rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton 
cloth in pressure or open kiers to produce 
greater absorbency and cleaner material. 
Excellent for preboiling knitted cloth in 
preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or 
rayon cloth in the jig. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners and Finishes 
For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 





Established 40 years 
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IMPROVES YOUR WEAVING 


Meet the man who is the composite of all the persons who 
contribute to Emmons quality and service. 

He. is the man responsible for the extra smoothness of Emmons 
heddles, the special streamlined surface of the Emmons heddle 
eye, preventing yarn chafing and warp breaks, and the rust- 
resistant coat that keeps it on the job longer. 

He is the Emmons inspector who puts the “‘Seal of Certainty” 
on every shipment of Emmons heddles to you. 

And the E-man is also the Emmons representative in your 
territory, ready to give you today, the prompt and helpful service 
of an experienced millman. Call on him—and write “Emmons’”’ 
on your next order for the heddles that save weaving troubles, 
lower weaving costs. 





BE CERTAIN...BUY CERTIFIED 





Free warp movement is essential, especially when looms are in 
continuous operation, but it naturally must be obtained without 
loss of rigidity. Emmons reeds, air-spaced up to 70% if desired, 
are made under rules of con- 
trolled manufacture, insuring ac- 
curate spacing and smooth dents. 
The proof ? A test sample — your 
next replacement order. 
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Heddle frame performance is the re- 
sult of a combination of details. In the 
improved Emmons frame, for instance, 
an extra number of rolled rivets are 
placed exactly where strength is needed 
most. Then, it’s also a matter of hand- 
picked, knotless lumber, with two pro- 
tective coats, plus a special rust-resistant 
finish for metal parts. The results can be 
seen in less vibration, a sturdy life, with- 
out buckling or binding, no matter how 
fast you will be apt to run them. 


Look for this seal. If it’s 
there on your next shipment 
of loom harness equipment, 
it means an E-man Inspector 
checked it with care before it 
left our plant. 





Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 
Products stocked in Chariotte 
Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at 
both plants. Branch offices: Clifton 
Watson, Manager of Southern Sales, 
George Field, Plant Manager, Box 
2036, Charlotte | ee OS E- Sa te had- 
3-7503) ... Arthur Harris, Box 1982, 
Atlanta (Tel. Main 2543 .. Alvin 
Braley, Bok 236. Itasca, Tex. (Tel. 170 
...W. S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York (Tel. Lexington 2-6060 
Al®ert R. Breen, 80 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 
ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires 

Zander, 345 Juan Juares. BRAZIL, Rio 
de Janiero: A. Polak, Caixa Postal 362 
CHILE, Santiago: W. L. Robinson, 
Casilla 2025. COLOMBIA, Medellin 
C. E. Halaby & Co., P. OG. Box 139. 
CUBA, Havana: J: N. Perez-Pena, 
Box 161" MEXICO, xico City 
ima: Con ‘ 


-? 


nstantino N. Sal 
VENEZUELA, 
Marvez, Apartado 391. 
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Throughout the Textile Industry, Graver Water Fil- 
ters are handling raw water supplies of many kinds 
and conditions ...and in every case the water comes 
out sparkling clear...with no visible suspended 
matter left to interfere with the process. 

Filtering, where found sufficient, is the simplest 
and cheapest means of conditioning water. Its pri- 
mary function is the removal of visible suspended 
matter. By the addition of correction material in the 
filter media, low pH can be corrected. Where large 
amounts of suspended solids make pre-sedimenta- 
tion necessary before filtration, special equipment 
can be supplied. 

Graver designs, builds and installs the right water 





























eee AND IT COMES OUT 













Cut-away view of Graver pressure-type Water Filter, show- 
ing the highly successful Graver Underdrain System which 
embodies the following features: 

Steel diaphragm under entire area of filter bed. . . has 
special non-corroding strainer nozzles set in on 6” centers 
over entire surface. 

Assures even distribution of incoming and backwash 
waters throughout entire bed. 

Maintains efficiency and prevents clogging of filter bed. 
Eliminates need for grout fill, therefore ... no cracks... 
no stagnant water... no breeding places for bacteria. 
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conditioning equipment for each specific need. 
Graver engineers invite discussion of your water con- 
ditioning questions, and will submit drawings and 
estimates without obligation. Bring your problem to 
Graver, today. 


Process Equipment Division of 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 


4809-77 Tod Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. . 
NEW YORK 


CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 


Graver designs, builds and installs all types of water 
conditioning equipment: Hot Process Water Softeners— 
Zeolite Water Softeners—Water Filters—Iron Removal 
Filters—Taste and Odor Removal Filters—Reactivators. 
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These boys - and about ten million others, - are making 
post-war plans. Some are vague, some definite, but most 
of them rely on you, Mr. Executive, to provide the oppor- 


tunities. 


When you make YOUR plans, put packaging near the head 
of the list because wartime developments in packaging 
methods and materials may have revolutionized your pack- 
aging set-up. Better still, call in Old Dominion’s 
creative and engineering staff right away and have them 
redesign your packages to succeed in tomorrow’s stiff 


competition. 





Or 
— OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


Sh laces Chant, vibe tie ase: Cmnvolale vebpieal Danat: anal Commpeded Concbainatt 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 
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L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 








ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Trade-mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


THE SAFE BLEACHING AGENT 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FIBRES... 


Use Penn Salt 100 volume Hydrogen Per- 
oxide as a bleaching agent for all commercial 
textile fabrics. It’s safe, economical, reliable. 
Its uniform oxidizing action assures con- 
sistently excellent results. 


Penn Salt Hydrogen Peroxide is supplied in 
120 Ib. carboys and 265 lb. drums. 


Hydrogen Peroxide is now under allocation 
—WPB order M300, schedule 5. However, 
many industries are investigating this pure 
and mild bleaching agent for postwar uses. 


For further information regarding Hydrogen 
Peroxide—or any Penn Salt Product— 
write us. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN F 


TURING C PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York e Chicago e St. Louis ¢ Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis e Wyandotte e Tacoma 
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LEATHER 
APRONS FOR CONVENIENCE 


LAWRENCE CHROME 
FOR SUPERIOR DRAFTING 


Uniformity pays. 

On V-belt drives, when one strand wears 
out, it is recommended that you install an 
entirely new set, so all strands will have 
uniform pulling power. 

On winding machines, when require- 
ments change, you are careful to reset all 
yarn cleaners uniformly, so all spindles will 
have the same degree of inspection. 

Then, why not have your long-draft 
equipment running on uniform-quality 
leather aprons throughout? Leather is the 
one material that is furnished open-end— 
you can install new aprons as needed, even 
in bottom positions, without delay—and 
then you'll have all spindles running on 
the same material. 

And when you decide on leather, decide 
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on Lawrence Chrome—used more on spinning 
and roving frames than any other type. 
Lawrence Chrome gives you the best pos- 


sible drafting—and retains its superior 

fting quality for the greatest length of — 
time. Its smooth, firm, high-friction sur- 
face holds the fibres—even sens shorvest— 
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THIS TEST WILL CONVINCE YOU... 
SPINNA CALF LAUGHS AT HARD ENDS 


Break the roving and piece together with a slight twist. Run 
the hard end through and then inspect the rolls. 

Lively Spinna Calf—triple-resilient*—will spring back into 
shape, after an ordinary hard end, without a trace of a groove. 
That property of resiliency . . . plus its long-lasting abrasion- 
resistant, high-friction top surface . . . are reasons why Spinna 
Calf stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 months and more in 
front line positions. 

During that lifetime, you'll experience freedom from such 
nuisances as eyebrowing—for Spinna’s high-frictional surface car- 
ries waste well back on the clearer . . . and Japping-up—there 
are no rough or sticky places to grab the yarn. Static troubles are 
reduced, too, because Spinna Calf is mineral-tanned. 

So have your roll coverer use Spinna—the leather he will like 
because its quality is uniform. 


— , ——— 
J, The individual fibres compress and recover. 
9. The fibre network adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 


3, The air in between is expelled, then returns. No other ma- 
terial has all three forms of resiliency plus Spinna Calf’s 
strong wearing surface. 


SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERIN 


2 “~riple Kestlient 


















































ECIPE FOR SIZE COOKING \ ee 


a 
Load the kettle, 

push the button, 
and leave the — a | 
Taylor Accuracy: | 


a 
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ERE’S a sure-fire recipe for the difficult and impor- 

tant job of size cooking. Taylor Fulscope Time 
Schedule Controller performs the whole operation axto- 
matically. 





You can forget all about boiling over and improperly 
cooked size. Just load the kettle, press the button and the 
Taylor Time Schedule Controller does the whole job 
with automatic control of time and temperature. What’s 
more, it will reproduce the same cooking schedule time 
after time. It’s a highly versatile instrument with many | 
auxiliary functions and the control and cam and trip [| 
mechanisms are readily accessible. 








Call your Taylor Field Engineer for the full story. Or 
write Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. or 
Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording, 
and controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and 
liquid level. 











P.S. We can now promise normal delivery schedules once more! 











Tala Instruments \ 


meaw- ACCURACY FIRST \. 

















KEEP ON BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS iN HOME AND IN DGeT R Y 
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But the two Tri-Clad motors that drive 
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New high-potential, electronic surge-tester 


An! aa ll al GR ALARA 

































* . a / ° * 
_ verifies strength of 7//C/A2 motor windings 
This electronic test of insulation makes a “cardiogram” of 
: every Tri-Clad motor winding, ferreting out weaknesses 
that might lead to shorts caused by voltage surges in service. 
It tests each turn, coil, and phase group of the windings for 
5 adequate insulation strength to withstand the “steep front’’ 
high-voltage surges of actual service. First developed and 
applied by G.E., it’s one of the production tests which all 
Tri-Clad motors must pass as they come off our production 
lines. — General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
imine 


GENERAL % ELECTRIC 


Each week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more thon a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds. 






MOTORS 
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What has the point of a pin to do with 


WATER REPCLLENG Y: 


SIMPLY THIS. 97 microns can perch comfortably on 
the point of a pin. And the particles of ATO—Nopco’s 
new improved product which imparts water repel- 
lency to all types of fabrics—are of micron size. They 


are as fine as that. 


Such uniform particle fineness gives Nopco ATO this 
advantage. It disperses readily in water to form a 
stable emulsion. And through its stability, this col- 
loidal one-bath water repelling material suspends 
evenly in water, spreads uniformly throughout the 
fabric, and imparts a degree of water repellency not 


NOPCO 


A:T:O Boston « 





Cedartown. Ga. 


materially diminished by several washings or dry 
cleanings. 


Nopco ATO leaves a satisfactory handle to the goods. 
It meets the Government’s spray-rating tcsts. It’s eco- 
nomical and easy to apply. And it’s equally suitable 
for imparting water repellency to cloth or suitings for 
light weight sports apparel—Mackinaw cloth, shower- 
proof overcoating and other heavyweight materials— 
industrial drills and other cotton fabrics—or rayon 
piece goods. 


Write for full information today. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Harrison, N. J. Chicago « Richmond, Calif. 
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The Gaylord ‘‘Extra Margin of Safety’’ 
Was Never More Vital 








When boxes of military supplies are tossed 


Pe aaa overboard to float ashore with the tides, boxes 
a must be of the sturdiest construction to carry 
ns ae eee their vital contents through safely. As the War 
‘ Effort calls on Gaylord for more and more 
KRAFT PAPER BAGS AND SACKS boxes to deliver supplies to the fighting fronts, 
* Gaylord’s customers, too, are sharing in this ef- 

KRAFT WRAPPING PAPER ° : * *4¥° 
AND SPECIALTIES fort by accepting curta:iments for civilian uses. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York e ChicagoeSan Francisco e Atlanta e New Orleans e Seattle e Tampa e Detroit « Portland 
Los Angeles ¢ Indianapolis e Houston e Minneapolis e Dallas e Jersey City « Appleton e Oakland 
Memphis e Fort Worth e Cincinnati e Oklahoma City e Greenville « Columbus e Jacksonville 
Des Moines e Kansas City e Milwaukee e Bogalusa e Weslaco e St. Louis e Hamden e San Antonio 
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elp Us Help Uncle Sam 


BY CONSERVING PAPER 


PAPER 


PACKS A WAR 
PUNCH! 





Paper protects war supplies, food, medi- 
cines, clothing! Paper serves civilians, 
too, packaging articles of first impor- 
tance to living. Let's conserve paper be- 
cause paper packs a war punch! Weare 
making it count by supplying contain- 
ers and other paper products to every 
vital need which we can possibly meet. 


Branches 
AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, Ga. 
BISB PAPER COMPANY 
Macon, Ga. 
GEORG: A-ALABAMA PAPER CO. 
Columbus, Ga. 


VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER AND 
BOX COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 



















a 
Associates : e 
MEMPHIS PAPER COMPANY " a 
Memphis, Tenn. gl Apaco Ns 
LITTLE ROCK PAPER COMPANY a3 : 
Little Rock, Ark. Established 


7 A ‘eye! ieee n | 


Manufacturers of CORRUGATED CONTAINERS - FOLDING CARTONS - PAPER BAGS - PAPER PRODUCTS 
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The color artistry of 
Gainsborough’s origi- 
nal Blue Boy has 
never been surpassed. 











REPRODUCTION FROM ORIGINAL GAINSBOROUGH'S “BLUE BOY” PAINTING 














Ciba BLUE 2B 
i MA World 7 oo Ohiginel Duestuff 


Brilliance of shade combined with low 
price, has, from its inception, made its 


universal application a practical necessity. VAT 


Even today the standard. 


























BOSTON e 








ANY successes in the tex- 
M tile business have been 
made by men who carefully 
arrive at decisions long in ad- 
vance of their fellows. 

The textile selling agent ob- 
serves, notes, assays commer- 
cial information. With offices 
strategically distributed, he 
knows conditions in every part 
of the country and in many in- 
dustries. He clarifies these for 
his mill. 

He interests himself in trade 


practices—and wherever 


NO STRAW IS TOO SMALL 
TO NOTICE 


changes seem imminent, he 
counsels with his mills that they 
may advantage themselves. 

He senses those subtle move- 
ments that may build into 
sweeping trends. 

Thus the successful selling 
agent is far more than a distrib- 
uting outlet. He is a basic com- 
ponent in a profitable textile 
operation. 

Minot Hooper and Company 
is not only aware of current 
trends—it interprets them for 


the mills it represents. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


ATLANTA 
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Ht’s Smoother Running 
because it 
"Grips like Magic!” 














TAPERED 
SPLIT 
. / BUSHING 
KEYED 
TO 


_SHEAVE | 


TAPPED HOL E ; My Nu ee PD 
FOR UNLOCKING WAN. 
SHEAVE ss Ass 


. 








— 
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“MyYyy 
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CAP SCREW 








‘ Positive clamp fit of Allis-Chalmers’ great new 
> 
ee And 1t S the “Magic-Grip” sheave means shafts are gripped aghtly 


and uniformly ...eliminating wobble and shear! 


fastest mountin g sheave Its tapered split bushing makes it possible for anyone 
to mount or remove sheave quickly and easily — an im- 
portant worker-safety feature. Accommodating normal 

on the mar ket goes on shaft tolerances, the sheave that “grips like magic” may 
be changed often without injury to shaft. 


with One Casy locking And you get the great new “Magic-Grip” sheave... 


at no increase in price! Now, more than ever, it pays 


oper ation-—saving MAM-= = to make Allis-Chalmers your ““V-Belt Headquarters.” 


For complete information, ask our nearest district 


hour S and money. office or Texrope dealer for Bulletin B6310. Or write 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. A 1681 











Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


So -" Bis \ 
= mig | 
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4% 


Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
lacs eleiuelselmnvelelare-teus elejteleye 
Relieves you of credit losses 


5S MADISONPAVENUE @2ONEW. YORK 7 
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WAS} FAST when the printed or dyed cloth is dried . . . eliminates 


curing. 


DRY PRODUCT ... easy to handle . . . saves shipping and storage space. 
NO SOLVENT |... does not damage rubber blankets. 
ANY OTHER TYPES of COLOR can be used because the paste is made 


up with water. 


WIDE PIGMENT CHOICE ... you can select your pigment colors from 


several sources of supply. 





SHO-PAL is being used successfully by many textile plants for 
Migh Quality Results at Low Cost 


Prove these values for yourself. 


Order a trial lot of Sho-Pal today. 


78 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 





smn ne : 
2 . 5 oe 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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When the gang’s mothers used him as the perfect scholastic 
example, he was quickly tagged “Thinker.” “Thinker” may have 
Lithograph by been a scholar but he was also a demon basketball player, made 


Kaumagraph the all-state football team, got the medal for being the best all- 
Within our own organ- 
ization, we will design 
and execute eye appeal- emerged a research chemist. Today, as the head of a textile 


ing box wraps, labels 
and displays to help 


our products get th 
pier Bi swipe cent at Bet ) In his present job “Thinker” recognizes the affinity 


round athlete. “Thinker” went through school like a breeze and 


research laboratory, he is still ““Thinker.” 


call over the counter. 
which Kaumagraph Products have for textiles. He knows 





Kaumagraph’s over 40 years research is responsible for 
every basic improvement in textile marking for the peak per- 
formance of Kaumagraph Products today. Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals and Lithography cover 
every need for identification, decoration and labeling for 
materials of every type and texture, including leather, rubber 
and synthetics. 


For the firm establishment of your trade-name, for the introduc- 
tion of your post-war products, lay your identification plans now. 
A Kaumagraph Identification Man is subject to your call. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «+ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y¥. + REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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1 2G's | Sho) | pai OIL COMPANY, INC. 


OUR PRODUCTION IS UP! 
MAINTENANCE IS DOWN! 
-AND HERE'S WHY... 





YOU should have SELF-LOCKING 
a copy of the HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


‘«UNBRAKO”’ SCREW with the KNURLED points 


Yes, sir! When you install “Unbrako” Self-Lockers 

CATALOG on your looms and other machinery where there is 

vibration, you remove one cause of machine break- 

downs. When tightened like ordinary set screws, 

their knurled points dig in and hold tight . . . keep 

gears, pulleys, sprockets and cams from working 

Pat’d and Knurling of socket loose. That means fewer machine shutdowns. . . 

Patents screws originated with less maintenance . .. more and better quality goods 
Pending “Unbrako” years ago. produced. 


Yet, “Unbrako” Self-Lockers can be removed easily 

with a wrench and used over and over again. Why 
“UNBRAKO” WELT-BAR SCRE not give your machinery this inexpensive protec- 
Uniformly strong and _jUREWS tion? Order a supply to ay from your mill supply 
“UNBRAKO” Welt. Bar Screws in. house or direct. But insist on getting “Unbrako 


sure extra satisfaction in many a Self-Lockers—the only set screws with knurled 
mili, Ask for samples of these too points. 


OVER’40 YEARS IN BUS'NESS 
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The material with the best natural power trans- 
mission properties is leather—due to its unique fibrous 
structure. The science of chemistry develops those 
properties to give leather belts (among other advan- 
tages) unusual resiliency, protecting against undue 
strain on belt or equipment. Thus, leather retains its 
power-transmitting ability longer. 








Extra Values from ‘‘Research’’ Belting’s 


“DOUBLE PLUS” 


(all that’s better in leather made best 
in ‘‘Research’’) 


@ MORE PRODUCTION with leather belts because of 
leather’s superior traction, which improves with age. 

@ MOST PRODUCTION with ‘Research’ because ‘“Re- 
search”’ processing adds extra pulley grip. 3% more 
production guaranteed. 





@ LESS MAINTENANCE with leather belts because natural 
“‘give-and-take”’ handles shocks without undue strain. 


@ LEAST MAINTENANCE with ‘‘Research”’ because pre- 
stretching removes non-elastic stretch, saving take-ups. 





@ LONGER LIFE with leather belts because leather’s tough, 
interlocking fibres have high resistance to both surface 
wear and internal friction. 

@ LONGEST LIFE with “Research” because the pre- 
stretched fibres are properly lubricated by precise, 
“‘weight-controlled”’ currying. 


3% MORE PRODUCTION .. . 2 TO 4 TIMES LONGER LIFE... 
FROM “RESEARCH” BELTING’S DOUBLE PLUS 
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| hese drives, utilizing the advantages 
of pivoted bases and “‘Research”’ Leather 
Belting’s Double Plus, are typical. In- 
stalled June, 1940, they have required no 
attention since. Near belt, 14" “Re- 
search” double, 25%%' long, drives 72" 
compressor pulley from 1714" pulley on 
100 KVAsynchronous motor (900 RPM). 
4"" “Research” double, 10' 11'' long, 
drives 714"' pulley on exciter from 12" 
motor pulley. 


ae ;s ' - 
AT 
é a 


_ 
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« os 


The leather belt providing longest trouble-free serv- 
ice is Graton & Knight’s “‘“Research’’. Among several 
manufacturing advantages is Tension-Cementing— 
a G&K-patented development that provides mechan- 
ical perfection not obtainable by any other means 
in cementing plies. ““Research’”’ has the most uniformly 
uigh adhesive strength ever obtained in belting. 





MORE UNIFORM results can be expected from “‘Research”’ Belt- 
ing because it is manufactured from green hide to finished product 
under one roof, under one control, in the world’s largest industrial 
leather plant. 


For pivoted base drives: flat leather belts 





The free booklet tells why 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under “Graton & Knight” in 
“Belting” section of classified telephone directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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Jane’s swain 
doesn’t mind the 
rain clouds... 


his slacks are 


DRAXed 


* Johnson’s DRAX is the water-repellent and stain-resistant 


textile finish by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 


DRAX impregnates individual fibres of fabrics with 
a myriad of wax particles, making the fibres less ab- 
sorbent. By a special process, the colloidal particles 
of the DRAX emulsion have been rendered extremely 
fine and uniform. Much better impregnation of the 


fibres is the result. 


DRAX is stable in solution 


It’s efficient and economical. The emulsion will not 
separate or harden — application is uniform through- 
out the entire run of cloth. DRAX may be diluted 
with ordinary tap water and is easily applied by the 
usual methods. DRAX has no effect on the porosity 
of fabrics. DRAXed fabrics have an improved hand. 
DRAX acts as a setting agent’for dyes. . . increases 
color fastness. It is non-flammable, imparts no odor, 


and contains nothing to harm the skin or fabric. 


DRAX will be strongly merchandised ! 
Already millions have heard about DRAX by an- 
nouncements on the ‘Fibber McGee and Molly”’ 
radio show. We think it will pay you to get acquainted 
with DRAX. Decide now to include it in your post- 
war profit plan. 


his DRAX label can put you in the money! 


= 


—,: 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


Dept. C54 
* Let?’s ALL back the attack 


Industrial Wax Division, Racine, Wisconsin 


buy ANOTHER War Bond! * 
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2091 MAIN ST., MI 
n Moistening ©9-> 


America 


Deliver 


80%+ Humidity to 


PURCHASE ORDER 


COTTON MILLS, Inc. 


LLTOWN 


providence, R. 


180'x1020' weave Room 


I. he - B a 


417 4 


Phy 


Es mah 28 wom TW awa. 


White Oak Cotton Mills of Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


HIS is how an order for humidifica- 

tion might read. 

A mill buying humidification doesn’t 
order pipe, fittings, hangers, atomizers, 
compressors and controls. It orders 
performance! 

The “know-how” to solve the many 
problems involving exposures, machine 
speeds, processes and fibers; to design 
and manufacture the most efficient 
equipment, and to put the right equip- 
ment in the right places comes only 
from long experience in handling the 


individual problems of a great variety 
of mills. 

There are 50 years of this kind of 
experience behind AMCO products 
and engineering. 

Inadequate or poorly controlled 
humidification may be preventing your 
equipment from attaining its full ef- 
ficiency. Let an AMCO engineer survey 
your mill . . . he will be able to help 
you increase your war production and 
put your mill in a top competitive posi- 
tion for post-war business. Call him. 


nmmrmarne 


2 oD RE ——_ = ah ae 
Og a 


Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
NO-DRIP NO FEATHERING DOWN 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE cost 
LONG LIFE 


AMcCO HUMIDIFICATION 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. * Atlanta * Boston : Charitoutc]]""" 
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Aluminum hoods and ducts, installed before the war, guard against rust drippings and insure long life. 


7 nuoul ae 


PERHAPS THE DUCTS SHOULD BE ALUMINUM low. The lighter weight of aluminum simplifies 


Control of mill atmospheres has proved a boon installation and holds support loadings to a 


? . minimum. 
to operators who are pushing war production 


at top speed. Practically every new develop- Sheet metal workers all over the country 


ment, every speed-up of machines and proc- have become familiar, through their war work, 


esses, multiplies the need for expertly planned with the fabrication of aluminum. [t’s well to 


humidification or drying systems. Controlled be laying plans now to profit by wartime expe- 


: ; i s o meet war compe- 
atmospheres also result in faster production, FIPS, 08 FO PSOpare Somers. posswar comp 
tition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


more uniform and better quality products. 

Aluminum ducts offer many advantages: 
Condensation is not discolored by aluminum; 
drips cause no stains. Aluminum is highly 


resistant to corrosion, usually requiring no 
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This strong visual aid 


Bh SOO 


Dimensio 


to safety is one of six color signals 
in a uniform code developed for industry by 
Du Pont and safety engineers 


Alert Orange can save many 
a worker from injury on the 
job. Factories are already using the 
strength and visibility of this color 
to indicate dangerous parts of ma- 
chines or equipment that might 
crush or cut an employee and waste 
manpower. » 

Alert Orange contains more signif- 
icance for you because it is one of 
six standard colors that make up a 
Safety Color Code for industry. This 
Code is considered by many as the 
first uniform, effective, scientifically 
sound system of color signals for pro- 
moting plant safety. It is a develop- 
ment of DuPont and its color con- 
sultant, working with leading safety 
engineers. Here are the six colors and 
their specific uses: 

HIGH-VISIBILITY YELLOW indicates 
strike-against, stumbling, or tripping 
hazards. 


ALERT ORANGE marks parts of machines 
that might cut or crush a worker. 


& 





against use of equipment under repair. 
TRAFFIC WHITE marks aisles, storage 
places and waste receivers. 

Certainly, any plant can use the 
Safety Color Code. The Code 
colors and symbols can be applied 
anywhere. They are important sup- 
plements to Du Pont “Three Di- 
mensional Seeing,” so important in 
high-lighting working surfaces of 
machines, and to required mechan- 
ical guarding and protective equip- 
ment. Leading safety authorities 
recognize the advantages of the or- 
derly, coordinated standard of prac- 
tice for all plants which the Safety 
Color Code provides. And factories 
have already proved its value. 


ALERT ORANGE identifies the cutting edge of this shear and 
warns the workman to keep his hands away. Do not confuse 
this color ef ory with applied “spotlighting” of ‘“Three 

ing.’’ It is an extra safety measure bringing its 
own special advantages. 


| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. U 54 

Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Send me your new booklet on the Safety Color Code. 











ALERT ORANGE on the inside of a fuse 
box door calls attention to exposed live 
wires and electrical equipment that may 
be a hazard in any plant. 





An ALERT ORANGE band on a moving 
gear wheel quickly identifies a possible 
_ hazard. On theinsidesurfaceof the removal 
guard it urges immediate replacement. 




















































SAFETY GREEN identifies first aid equip- | Name a ni 
ment and the location of safety devices. Title intemirtaaisedilibegiianen 
,FIRE-PROTECTION RED points out fire- | Company is 
protection equipment. | Address isieaiiensinthicieisiiiaindls sieiboai 
, City __ State. 





PRECAUTION BLUE warns workers 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


\ \ YE keep on hand a very complete stock of 

all aie tor Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship a same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
| ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
| plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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In These Installations 
and Hundreds More 


. GATES 
| Suthetic KubberV-Belts | 


SS Oe and heat much better than natural rub- 
iio SSS. ber. Where oil and heat conditions are 


ROLLS '™ 
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QQ especially severe, Gates special synthetic 


wa“ . S\ -V-Belt 3 ti to 4 ti th 
i Outwearing » eg a 


\ 3% Belt ever used. 
S An NA TURA | RPUBBER B /t The fact that Gates has had such long 
| y é S$ experience in making V-Belts of syn- 
thetic rubber—and that Gates synthetic 
‘ Used! rubber V-Belts have proved themselves 
ver * i through more than 6 years under the 
SSS severest service conditions—is of great- 
QQ CRASS est importance to anyone who buys V- 
Belts today. The advantage of Gates’ 
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‘GATE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


549 West Washington 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 


507 Builders’ Building 


ORE than 6 years ago Gates began 
supplying American industry with 
large quantities of V-Belts made entirely 
of SYNTHETIC rubber. 

# there are, of course, many kinds of syn- 


thetic rubber. Gates uses each kind where 
it best meets some particular service need. 


For example:—one special synthetic 
rubber selected by Gates withstands oil 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


long head-start and outstanding success 
in making V-Belts of synthetic rubber 
can now be put to work for you right in 
your own plant. 


You have only to pick up your tele- 
phone directory and call the Gates Field 
Engineer. He will put at your service the 
full benefits of Gates’ knowledge and ex- 
perience without the slightest obligation. 


445 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
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DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadwoy 
GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
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104 West Washington Street 





738 C. G S. National Bank Building 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION =: 
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—Better Lubrication 
-Lower Maintenance costs 
-Less ““down-time” for machines 


when the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 


NE answer to the problem of getting 

maximum poundage from your machines 
is to make sure that a minimum of productive 
time and effort is lost due to shutdowns 
and below par performance caused by exces- 
Sive wear. 


Here a Gulf Service Engineer can give you 
effective help. A specialist in scientific lubri- 
cation, he knows how to keep machines up to 
Capacity production by the proper application 
of quality textile mill lubricants. 





GULF REFINING COMPANY > 


is “in the picture” 


You get many other benefits, too, when the 
Gulf Service Engineer is “in the picture’’ in 
your mill. He can help you decrease end 


Cap SA eee ee 


ee 


ely: 
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breakage, reduce fire hazard, and lower main- 





tenance and power costs. 





Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today and 
let his knowledge and experience go to work 
on your lubrication and maintenance prob- 
lems. His practical recommendations are 
bound to result in some improvement in mill 
operating efficiency. : 


BACK THE ATTACK... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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BACK UP YOUR LOOM 


THE ORANGE LINE 









G&K’s Line of “Hairitan” Loom Leathers 





The life of a loomfixer isn’t easy in 
war times. Heavier schedules... 
less experienced help...longer hours 
keep him on the jump. 

With Graton & Knight’s famous line 
of textile leathers to back him up, 
his work will be easier. He can de- 
pend upon the orange loom leather, 
G & K’s distinctive color for the 
“Hairitan” line, for superior perform- 
ance over a longer period of time. 
“Hairitan” has proved to be the equal 
of any “ European type” hair-on tan- 


nage in providing low stretch, high 


LEAST MAINTENANCE -LONGEST LIFE-LOWEST COST 


tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 
The reason Graton & Knight is able 
to produce — in “Hairitan”— a su- 
perior domestic tannage for loom 
services lies in its single control over 
all manufacturing processes from 
green hide to finished product. 

All “Hairitan’” loom leathers—check 
straps, pickers, jack straps, flat har- 
ness straps, spindle straps, lug straps 
and lug holdup straps—are finished 
specifically for the service require- 
ments they must meet. Order 


“Orange Line” from your distributor. 


THE ORANGE LINE 
One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 





WORCESTER 4 





GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry... look under Graton 


& Knight in Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or Thomas’ Register. 


See complete catalog in Textile World Year Book. 
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A. “Hairitan” Lug Straps. Hair-on 
or hair-off. 4 or 5 ply folded and 
stitched; 2 or 3 ply cemented. 


B. “Hairitan” Lug Holdup Straps. 
Hair-on or hair-off. Rugged “ Hair- 
itan’’ fibres give low frictional wear. 
Construction keeps lug straps prop- 


erly positioned. 
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“ONCE AND FOR ALL !” 


“BEFORE 1925” — writes a mill superintendent, “we “A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE — of hours run would 
were using the babbitted ring oiled type of bearings. In be approximately 52,500 up to the present time — that 
spite of the fact that I kept two tomato cans full of oil 48 over a period of 19 years.” 

over each bearing; with holes*punched in the can so the Your first step to rid your mill of old-type 


‘1 might dri the bearings, they smoked most of the bearing delays, trouble and expense—is to get 
eee ee ei in touch with your nearby Fafnir distributor. 


time from the friction ... I promised myself that I would He will be glad to recommend the Fafnir Ball 


fix these bearings once and for all. Bearings suited to your needs. The Fafnir 


Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
“SINCE 1925 — when I purchased them, four Fafnir — Se miteeoan 


Heavy Duty Ball Bearings have given us as near perfect 
satisfaction as you could expect over the period that they 
have run under a 130 H.P. load. To give you an idea of 
the load, the pull of the belt has broken the 2-7/16-inch 
shaft near the center of the hub of the pulley. The length 
of the hub is 14 inches; from center to center of the 
bearings it is only 38 inches. These bearings are still in 


BUY WAR BONDS rs AND STAMPS 
— 


use, rendering the same good service... 
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Piquant is the word for Dan River's 
new pastels, a criss-crossed pattern on 
woven cotton just hatched for the 
Spring sunshine. 

Sandoz, whose products have helped 
create many a Spring-time color fash- 
ionable this year, congratulates both 
wearer and weaver. 

Assisting many famous mills in the 
processing of textiles, Sandoz’ techni- 
cians have developed a wide range of 
specialized chemical compounds for 
preparing, dyeing and finishing fibres. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 





WORKS, I 


Our aim: the most attractive appear- 
ance, the most uniform wearability, 
and the lowest operating costs. 

For example, a Sandoz-developed 
mercerizing agent, Mercerol, is known 
to produce the highest lustre, maximum 
production, at low cost. Among other 
chemicals furnished to today’s Textile 
Leaders... are Sandozol KB, an espe- 
cially reliable aid in dyeing... and 
Lubricant 5, a new Sandoz-developed 
synthetic binder for easier slashing. 

To help you select auxiliary chemi- 





NC., 61 VAN DAM 
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STREET, 


cals for specific needs as weil as a 
broad range of acid, chrome, direct 
and other dyes, Sandoz application 
laboratories are ready to serve you in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Charlotte, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
You will find stocks in those cities. 
Sandoz branch offices are located in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 
Next month’s “Color Achievement” 
will feature the accomplishment of 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile Industry. 





NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINTS 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


(This is the fourth and last of a series 
of articles on tools used on Universal 
Winding Machines.) 


SPECIAL TOOLS FOR NO. 60 


The No. 60 Winding Machine requires 
the use of the following special tools: 


Breakage Lever Wrench 60-409-2 


Spring Lifter Hook 50-279 
Cam Shaft & Drum Shaft 

Coupling Wrench 60-779 
A Set of 3 Socket 

Wrenches 60-596XC 
Cam Roll Gauge 60-922X 
Grease Gun (for 9°15’ 

and 9°36’ paper con- 

ing only) 50-2725 


Safety Screw Wrenches WR-102 and 
(Allen-type) WR-103 


BREAKAGE LEVER WRENCH 


Wrench 60-409-2 (A in Fig. 1) is used to 
replace or adjust Breakage Lever 60- 
49-22CP. 

When a replacement is to be made, it is 
first necessary to remove the Traverse 


NU-128 BO) -230 -4 








IS NO. 






45 OF A SERIES ON 


Guard 60-45-9. (The following steps can be 
followed by reference to the drawing.) This 
is done by unloosening Screws 60-39, Nut 
NU-342, and Screw SC-7611, which will 
allow the Traverse Guard to be lifted away. 

The Breakage Lever Wrench is then 
used to loosen Hex Nut NU-128 from the 
Breakage Lever Holder 60-50-7, after which 
Breakage Lever, Holder, Nut and Breakage 
Lever Rod 60-290-4 are removed. 

Away from the machine, the various 
units can be reassembled with the new 
Lever, within the Traverse Guard. The nut 
is tightened slightly to keep the parts from 
falling off during reinstallation. The re- 
assembled parts, still inside the Traverse 
Guard, are then replaced on the machine — 
making sure that the Link 60-296-2 is lo- 
cated on the Breakage Lever Rod. 

With the Traverse Guard back in po- 
sition, the Spring Lifter Hook 50-279 (see 
“‘Getting the Most from Winding No. 42’’) 
is inserted in the right-hand opening be- 
tween the Guard and the Starting Lever 
60-56-6, in order to raise the Breakage 
Lever Rod to its highest position. Then, 
with Wrench 60-409-2 slightly tightened 
on Nut NU-128, the Breakage Lever 
Holder 60-50-7 should be forced upward 
until the lower section of the Breakage 
Lever comes in contact with the finger on 


§0 -279 
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POSITION 
LINK 
, 60-39 
> SCREW 
60-45-39 
TRAVERSE : 60 lel Ox 
GUARD ie CATCHER 
, ™ 2 glee 
NU ~ 342 a BREAKAGE LEVER 
a (AGAINST FINGER ) 
SC -76ll at 60 -56-6 i 60 -50 -7 
SCREW — STARTING LEVER BREAKAGE LEVER HOLDER 


FIG. 2 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-45 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 








the Slub Catcher 60-161-8X. There should 
be just a contact; the Breakage Lever must 
not bind on the finger. 

Then Nut NU-128 can be tightened se- 
curely. 


CAM SHAFT & DRUM SHAFT 
COUPLING WRENCH 


Should it ever be necessary to adjust 
Screws SC-7806 or SC-60-469 on the Cam 
Shafts or Drum Shafts, or if any new 
lengths of shaft are to be added, Wrench 
60-779 is used — (B in Fig. 1.) 


SOCKET WRENCHES 


This set of Socket Wrenches (C in Fig. 1) 
consists of three different sizes of socket 
diameter. 

\346’’ size fits Nuts NU-103 on Leg Bolts 
1879 and Bed Bolts 1880. 

234’ size fits Nuts NU-102 on Shelf 
Bolts 1851. 

29'' size fits Nuts NU-104CA on Bed to 
Bed Screws SC-7202. 


CAM ROLL GAUGE 


This gauge, 60-922X, is to be used to 
check wear on the Cam Roll and Cam 
groove. The method is the same as de- 
scribed in “‘Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing No. 42.”’ It must be remembered that 
the greatest wear in the Cam groove will be 
found at the apex of the rise of the Cam 
where the direction of the roll is reversed. 
Therefore, the test for wear in the groove 
should be made at this point frst. 


®W 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 





























*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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CONTINUOUS PROCESS RAYON Yarn 


AND Spun-Lo KNIT UNDERWEAR CLOTH 
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Many a strand of rayon yarn is 
jouncing along some craggy Italian 
road, or landing on some British 
airfield, that a few years ago would 
have seen no more active life than 
comes with being part of a dress, 
or a suit of clothes. 


For the rayon yarn produced by 
Industrial’s new and exclusive 
“Continuous Process” is so uni- 
form, so strong, so free of knots 
and broken filaments, as to lend 
itself perfectly to the making of 


tire cord for tires that must stand 
"Reg. U. S&S Pat. OF 


CLEVELAND, OHIO . 
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the gaff of high speeds, rough going 
and terrific impact. Once the war 
is won, this yarn known as *TYRON 
will be widely used by the tire 
industry. 


For the thousand and one addi- 
tional needs of a nation at peace, 
this same high-quality yarn, in 
textile sizes, will be available un- 
der the famous name—Fpun Lo 


Keep your eye on * Tya0N and on 
ad 


*Spwn-Lo .They’re part of the tex- 


tile tomorrow. 


New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Wry is Modinal*D in such demand among experienced textile men? Because it 
offers these five essentials to speed and efficiency in scouring and dyeing: 


@ EXTRA-STRENGTH DETERGENCY. ®@ RESISTANCE TO HARD WATER. Leaves 
Reduces rinsing time as much as 50%. fabrics free of scum in hard water baths. 


ts 0 ane 
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@ EFFECTIVE WETTING ACTION. Rapidly @ STABILITY TO ACID AND ALKALI, 
wets out all resistant fibers. Retains full properties in alkalis and 
in all usyal concentrations of acids. 


F 

@ MORE LEVEL DYEING. Promotes uniform exhaustion 

i and penetration of dyestuffs. e 

| | ! 
| Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware. Sales Agents: Procter , 

| it 


& Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 


*“MODINAL” is the trade mark used by the Gardinol Cor- 
poration to designate a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 
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Compressor BY WORTHINGTON 
For Dependable Air at Lowest Cost 























Whatever your need for compressed air, buy aan prone 


Worthington for efficient, trouble-free service. 
In small diameter long-length 


For years, Worthington has set the pace in tubes, proper air velocities are 
‘ : : developed for high heat transfer. 
compressor design. Worthington engineers were Micantigndile tenes Gibeiniidnes 


first with Feather Valves* . . . simplest, lightest, area. Negligible air and water 
3 fect; ) f eo ‘ d pressure drops. Cyclonic separa- 
most effective valves for air compression .. . an cor wenb ceutiifingsl ‘Giles tee 
first with anti-friction roller bearings in single most efficient separation of 


; water and oil from air. 
horizontal compressors. 


No other compressor will outperform 


In many cases, in all kinds of manufacturing a Worthington 


plants from coast to coast, the type “HB” 
Worthington Air Compressor shown above has 
been in operation, without major adjustments, 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


Write for complete data—installation photos— > 
in Bulletin L-640-Bl AC 4-6 EG (@5 : 
SELL : 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off INI, INWWWOONS 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J., U. S. A. 
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We're just little people 


We’re not brass hats. 

We’re not big shots. 

We're just plain folks... but 

We're the folks who made this country! 
And we're the folks who will save it! 
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Save it from two things it’s got to be saved from now. 
The first thing is the Enemy. The second’s 
something that doesn’t look very dangerous, but is. 
It’s the danger of Prices Getting Out of Hand. 


Here we are this year—after we’ve paid our taxes—with 
131 billion bucks in our pockets. 

But only 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods to buy. 
That leaves 38 extra billion dollars. 


rasan 


Sab es Re 


Sure, the easy thing to do is to take that 38 billion 
and start running around buying things we don’t need, 
bidding against each other .. . forcing prices up and up! 


Then people want higher wages. Then prices go up some more 
—and again wages go up. So do prices again. 


And then where are we! 


But us little guys—us workers, us farmers, us businessmen 
—are not going to take the easy way out. 


We're not going to buy a single, solitary thing that we can 
get along without. 


We’re not going to ask higher wages for our work, | 
or higher prices for the things we sell. 4 


We'll pay our taxes willingly, without griping .. . 
no matter how much in taxes our country needs. ‘ 


We'll pay off all our debts now, and make no new ones. 





We'll never pay a cent above ceiling prices. 
And we'll buy rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 





We'll buildup a savings account, 
and take out adequate life insurance. 


We'll buy War Bonds until it pinches the daylights 
out of our pocketbooks. 


Heaven knows, these sacrifices are chicken feed, ; 
compared to the ones our sons are making. : 













| Use it up...Wear it out. 


bse Se Oe 


7 A United Stotes Wor messcge prepored by the Wor Acvertising2Gouhcil; opproved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of Americo. 
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TELESCOPING TIME 





War has hastened the development of new methods of color- 
ing certain fabrics. For example, the newly developed meth- 
ods of dyeing wool with Indigo will no doubt greatiy extend 
the use of vat colors on this fiber. Military Gemards have 
also resulted in greatly increased production of Ponseol® dyes. 

During this period, it should be mutually helpful for us to 
work together. Our laboratories can help you solve your war- 
time technical problems. We may, in addition, telescope time 
by accumulating vital experience and knowledge that will 
bring profitable solutions to post-wor problems. E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware. ‘Rag. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Li Font Ly 
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Day and night operation, excessive loom, cam, top roll, and comb box 
wear, and today’s replacement difh- lubrication, especially resistant to 


culties demand better maintenance creeping and spattering. 

of equipment. Bearing Grease AF was developed 
A key to better maintenance is in cooperation with bearing manu- 

better lubrication. facturers for high efficiency. It pos- 


Sinclair offers lubricants highly Seeers fare qualities of water solu- 
specialized for top efficiency on bility and neutral color required in 


TEXTILE MACHINERY in contin. ™48y textile services. — | 
uous operation. Where top speeds in continuous 
Lily “Wiiles Olls ase designed 0 operation are threatening shorter life 


k fof? entail 4 for motors, mechanical drives and all 
= rf a a de 8 id oq "ti types of moving parts, Sinclair lubri- 
er eee hee nea nied cants make for better maintenance. 
ee ee ee Consult us about your lubrication 
and reduction of power loss in heavy , 

problems. 
duty service. - 


: . a (Write for “The Service Factor’ — published 
No-Drip Lubricants have qualities periodically and devoted to the solution of 








that make them highly desirable for lubricating problems.) 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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IN THIS CRUCIAL YEAR of war... the textile industry faces three major 
problems. 1. To complete requirements for the armed services. 2. To supply 
a still larger quantity of goods for civilian needs this year :.. while main- 
taining quality. 3. To plan for the postwar future. 











The program here at Calco is closely integrated to achieve all three 
objectives in serving our customers. Daily production of dyes hews to an 
undeviating policy: The best dyes that money can buy. And this policy is 
realistic—not lip-service. Calco dyes remain the industry standard — for 








“money-value.” 


In addition, the Calco research and application laboratories have a 
full schedule. They are answering the day in and day out questions on dye 
applications for optimum results . . . with the speed that current produc- 
tion schedules require. Simultaneously, the laboratories are engaged in a 
comprehensive study of improvements in dyes for the postwar market. 





Your Calco representative will bring each new development to your 
attention personally . . . as soon as it is made available. 


























NEW YORK e CHICAGO « BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA « PROVIDENCE ¢ CHARLOTTE 
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with fingertip control! 


With a simple twist of two knobs on an instrument, 
you can exactly adjust and equalize the pressure at 
both ends of any pressure roll equipped with Foxboro 
Pneumatic Loading! 

What's more, this exact pressure is then automati- 
cally maintained by the smooth “cushioned” action of 
air in pressure cylinders. Variations in material thick- 
ness and any out-of-roundness of rolls are automati- 
cally compensated. There’s no bouncing of rolls to 
limit operating speed. And it takes but the flip of a 
lever to unload both ends of the roll instantly! 

That is just a quick outline of the Foxboro develop- 


PNEUMATIC LOADING BY 


When 
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Foxboro Pneumatic Loading gives 
calibrated “cushioned” pressure 





BIGGEST ADVANCE EVER MADE 


ing Roll Pressure! 


Foxboro Pneumatic Loading on this 
slasher gives complete loading con- 
trol from single panel (top center). 
Pressure cylinders for one end of rolls 
-— shown in circles. Recording model 
: (below) also available. 


ment which is improving operation of slashers, dye 
padders, cloth washers, starch mangles and other 
squeeze roll machines. On extraction processes, 
Foxboro Pneumatic Loading produces greater overall 
extraction and closer control of final moisture content. 
On impregnation processes, it enables closer adjust- 
ment of the nip to insure thorough saturation and uni- 
form removal of excess liquid. 

Get full details of this important advance in roll load- 
ing. Write for Bulletin B-306. The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Also 
Montreal, Canada. Branches in principal cities. 


OX BORO * 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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a water stop 


PC 
FOAMGLAS 


HEN you install PC Foamglas 
Insulation in core walls, you 
insure efficient, trouble-free control 
of temperature and humidity levels 
in the enclosed area—permanently. 
This cellular material—nine parts 
air hermetically sealed in one part 
glass, can be tied in to brick or block 
backing and to whatever type of tile, 
block or brick facing you specify. It 
is insulation, vapor-seal and water- 
stop—combined in one product. 
PC Foamglas blocks will support 
many times their own weight without 
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danger of cracking or crushing. They 
cannot settle, pack down, mat, bun- 
dle or absorb moisture, as do other 
materials which deteriorate to the 
point where insulating efficiency 1s 
destroyed and expensive repairs and 
replacements result. 

PC Foamglas cannot deteriorate. 
It is glass and is impervious to acid 
atmospheres, fumes, vapors, mois- 
ture—common causes of deteriora- 
tion in other insulating materials. It 
does not slip, swell, shrink, warp or 
rot, is vermin- and fire-proof. 


e detailed 
part 


1 to tell 
managers 


about 
PC Foam- 
ysulation 
an integral 
tof core W alls. 





PC Foamglas—installed in textile, 
food, chemical and processing plants, 
on roofs and in floors as well as in 
core maintain desired 
temperature and humidity levels as 
long as the structure stands. 

Our representatives will be glad 
to consult with you regarding your 
particular needs for insulation. 
Write for complete information. 
You incur no obligation. 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
2170-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, 


walls—will 


19, Pennsylvania. 


PC FOAMGLAS 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PERMANENT INSULATION 
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If you’ve been having “Mon- 
day morning” band trouble, or 
band slippage caused by spells of 
dry or damp weather—there’s a 
solution to your problem that is 
proving its worth in mills from 
Maine to Texas on over 900,000 
spindles. 


This solution is the popular 
MEADOWS Ball-Bearing 
TENSION PULLEY that main- 
tains uniform band tension in any 
weather, at ali times—eliminat-. 
ing slack yarn, increasing spindle 
production and assuring a uni- 
form twist. 


MADE BY MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Prevent those 
\ | onday- mornin 


Band Troubles 























Meadows Pulleys are easy and 
economical to install. No doffing 
of frames is necessary. One pul- 
ley for each four spindles, and 
only one 5/16” hole need be 
drilled for each pulley ... Write 
us for information on how Mea- 
dows Ball Bearing Pulleys will 
help you speed spindle produc- 
tion, or consult one of our 
representatives. 


Representatives: 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, 
Greenville, S. C. 
W. A. BRALEY, Istasca, Texas 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Providence, 
Rhode Island 


See 
: is tee 





MEADOWS TENSION PULLEYS 


i—Uniform spindle speed 

2—Uniform twist at all times 

3—No band slippage and no slack 
yarn 

4—No damp weather, dry wea- 
ther or Monday morning band 
trouble 

5—Once every 5,000 hours lubri- 
cation 
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Choosing a course and following it safely across the 
uncharted and turbulent waters of a world at war calls 
for skillful business navigation. 


To users of chemicals in industry, the shallow waters 
of wartime shortages and the shoals of uncertain re- 
placements, verify that the only “‘compass” by which 
a true course can be maintained is...RELIABILITY OF 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 


That is why here at Cyanamid we offer ways and 
means through research and product development by 
which wartime problems of supply and demand can be 
' alleviated for users of chemicals. Your inquiry is invited. 











AMERICAN CYANAMID | MANUFACTURER 0 


SULPHONATED OILS * PENETRANTS * FINISHES * SOFTENERS 


& CHEMICAL CORPO R ATION SIZING COMPOUNDS . DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 








as (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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WHEN YOU CHECK UP ON YOUR PLANT'S 
PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN FIGURES! 


| days, things change with astonishing speed. 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan set-up that appeared to be 
an outstanding job a short time ago, may be less than 
satisfactory today. 


How about checking up on the situation in your plant? 
Checking up to see if everybody is playing his, or her, 
part to the full measure of his, or her, ability. Checking 
up to see if ‘multiple-salary-families’ are setting cor- 
respondingly multiple-savings records. 


A number of other groups may need attention. For 
example, workers who have come in since your plant's 
last concerted bond effort. Or, those who have been 
advanced in position and pay, but who may not have 


advanced their bond buying accordingly. Or even 





2 ACK 











those few who have never taken part in the plan at 
all. A little planned selling may step contributions up 
materially. 


But your job isn’t finished, even when you've jacked 
participation in your Pay-Roll Savings Plan up to the 
very top. You've still got a job before you—and a big 
one! It's the task of educating your workers to the 
necessity of not only buying bonds, but of holding them. 
Of teaching your people that a bond sold before full 
maturity is a bond robbed of its chance to return its 
full value to its owner—or to his country! 


So won't you start checking . .. and teaching... 
today? 


War Bonds To Have And To Hold! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 


COTTON 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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We can’t buy new machinery, but we have 


increased production. 





We're using Alkamine K50... It speeds up 


dye penetration and makes rinsing easier. 


If production is slowing up and your orders 
are piling up, we have a solution to your 


problem... 


Alkamine K50 is a powerful new detergent 
for scouring and dyeing of cotton yarns and 
piece goods. Production can easily be increased 
because goods are cleaner and clearer in half 


the time ordinarily required. 


With Alkamine K50, scouring is fast and thor- 
ough. Dyeing results are more uniform and 
consistent because there are no lime soap 


deposits to cause streakiness. 


Alkamine K50 possesses all the important 
properties of soap, sulphonated oils and sulpho- 
nated fatty alcohols plus (1) increased wetting 
ability, (2) stability to hard water, and (3) sta- 
bility to lime salts, magnesium salts, iron, or- 


ganic or mineral! salts. 


Find out about Alkamine K50 today. If you 
have a problem in the processing of textiles 
or the finishing of hosiery, write us. We offer 
you a complete line of textile finishes, dyeing 
agents, penetrants and softeners. The advice of 
our Representatives who are trained technical 


men is yours for the asking. 


ALKAMINE £:50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, 
Greensboro, N. C. : : Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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INSPECTION PROBLEMS? 


Here’s how Controlled Lighting saves time on 























tough inspection jobs | 





ARACHUTES are serious business to the pilots Pu 

whose safety depends on them. A rip—a tear—a 
half-made seam may cost a life. To safeguard against 
such disasters was a difficult job of time-consuming 
inspection—until G-E lighting engineers hélped work 
out a faster, more accurate method. 
Now, a luminous panel permits exact 
and certain examination of seams in 
sy pilot parachutes—and it’s another in- 
stance where G-E engineers have helped 


to speed production. 

















7 Light syeinemicted ents wadiian panel 2 An inspection unit for darker cloths. 3 Brightness contrast patterns are useful 
through cloth, as shown above, permits Luminous panel with side shields is a for the inspection of chatter in polished 
accurate checking for uniformity SF sme precaution against excessive brightness metallic surfaces. Reflections reveal de- 
Cloth seams and finish may also be ex- that may be required in checking such ma- fects of unevenness and other irregularities. 
amined in detail by this method. terials for uniformity of weave. 





pe w 
i ie | “79 MAKE pon LONGER 
In these special applications—or in stand- y (GH SEARCH 
ard lighting installations—be sure you STA i of GE LAMP R 
get the utmost in dependability and op- pe © 
erating efficiency. Look for the famous 
G-E monogram on all the bulbs you buy. 
It’s your assurance of best results for 


every lighting purpose. 



















Send For NewG-E Booklet That Gives The Facts On Lighting For Inspec- 
tion. Write to General Electric Co., Dept. C-5, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 











LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY ANOTHER BOND THIS MONTH! 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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HOW TO PREPARE A CAKE FOR WINDING 





1. A cake, with cover: intact, is mounted on the 
cake holder with celluloid insert in place. 





3. With cover stripped back, pie plate is put in 
place and cake is ready for winding. 





2. Second step in preparing cake for winding is to 
strip back cover. 


4. How the cake looks when winding is nearly 
complete and only a few yards of yarn remain. 





TEXTILE SCREEN-PRINTERS 
TURN TO VINYON** 


Once again Vinyon yarn steps into the 
breach, this time to keep the art of textile 
screen-printing alive. 

* Vinyon is proving itself an excellent 
fiber for the precision weaving essential to 





printing screens. Aside from its charac- 
teristics which make for exceptional uni- 
formity, Vinyon is inert to the action of 
most acids and alkalis. Because Vinyon 
fabrics are not swelled or distorted by 
water or by the solutions used in the proc- 
ess of screen-printing, the resulting print- 
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ing job is sharp and clean. Design and 
pattern can be reproduced with utmost 
fidelity. Moreover, the Vinyon fabric does 
not deteriorate when screens are stored 
away for long periods. 


RAYON FIGURES IN NEWS FROM 
FIGHTING FRONTS 


Newspaper dispatches from front lines all 
over the globe indicate how important an 
aid rayon is to our fighting men. 

Frequent references are made to rayon 
fragmentation bombs dropped from low- 
flying planes . . . to blast Jap concentra- 
tions in the South Pacific ...to shatter Nazi 
attacks on the Anzio beachhead. 

Other dispatches mention the use of 
rayon cargo parachutes for supplying 
troops in advanced or isolated positions. 
They have been of special value in the 
Burma, New Guinea and Solomon Island 
campaigns. 

Rayon and rubber self-sealing gasoline 
tanks are not infrequently referred to by 
the war correspondents. But because these 
fuel “cells” have so greatly reduced the 


hazards of fire in air combat, the lives of 
countless American and Allied flyers have 
been saved. These cells are one of the rea- 
sons for Allied air superiority in all 
theatres. 


COATERS INTERESTED 
IN RAYON FABRICS 








One of the results of the successful per- 
formance of rayon in tire cords is the in- 
terest being shown in rayon fabrics by 
coaters. Prior to the war, the rayon fabric 
used principally for coating was made of 
50 denier viscose and that appeared mainly 
in the manufacture of shower curtains. 
During the past two years, however, 
coaters have had considerable experience 
with continuous filament viscose rayon. 
They prefer it because its greater smooth- 
ness and regularity of weave make it easy 


to coat. 


NEW BOOKLET ON NEW USES 
FOR RAYON AND VINYON* 








The American Viscose Corporation is 
making available an interesting booklet 
— how research is developing new 
uses for Rayon and Vinyon. The story is 
presented through reprints of a series of 
the company’s institutional advertisements. 
Copies are available on request. Just write 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 





**T.M.—C.&C.C.C. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


A “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 




















REPEL-O-TEX 


Repel-O-Tex, the superior water repel- 
lent, is solving the problem of producing 
better, much better rain and weather- 
proofed fabrics. More and more goar- 
ments, bearing famous, advertised 
names, are being proofed with Repel- 
O-Tex than ever before. For manufac- 
turers who can't afford to take chances, 
Repel-O-Tex offers a certainty of per- 
formance that builds lasting confidence. 
Let Onyx Research help you with your 
water repellent problems. Your inquir- 


ies are invited. 





IITA Gia B&B CHEMICAL COMPAR 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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BRINGS FRUIT TO THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


See As components of Field Ration (Type-K) there is no telling 
By releasing this page . | 
Ceglin* Finish for Textiles when or where these fruit bars will go into action! But, when- 


kes it possible t , 
makes vf possible to present ~——_— over and wherever they do, they must be fresh, wholesome, tasty, 
one of the many essential services : 
being rendered by satisfying and nourishing. Sylvania cellophane, in accordance 


Sylvania Cellophane with Army specifications to insure moisture-vapor- resistant 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIO 


Ceneral Sales Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Virginia 


"© Trade Mark Ree U.S. Pat. Off 
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Winding 
Average hourly 
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900 to 1000 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, Mr. L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, §. C. 
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AUTOMATIC WINDING FOR TWISTERS 
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DOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Among the many Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
are: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda and Vat Dies. 
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Take the proper steps now—cancel your 
invitation to mold and all of its destruc- 
tion—with Dowicide. There are seven- 
teen related products whose chief func- 
tion is to help you defeat the scourge 
of mold bacteria and insects in your 
business. Backed by years of research 
and increasing industrial acceptance, 
the Dowicides are ready to help you 
with a definite control. 





Sizing materials and fillers that may be held 
in solution for long periods are readily pre- 
vented from molding and decomposing by the 
use of Dowicides. The addition of the proper 
Dowicide in the manufacturing process pre- 


vents rotting and decay. 


Throughout the industry, Dowicides are effec- 
tively helping win the battle against mildew, 
bacteria and insect destruction. Their addition 
to the manufacturing process is simple and 


provides immediate, complete protection. 


Cancel your invitation to mold now—write The 


Dowicide Division for additional details. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland 
Detroit « Chicago «+ St. Lovis « Houston + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 
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Here are several American MonoRail installations 
which have proven successful in low cost hand- 
ling. Any plans for postwar production should 
include such handling methods. 


Regardless of the size or type of application, 
American MonoRail Engineers can help. Their 
specialized experience often uncovers hidden , 
possibilities for simple systems that bring imme- = 
diate returns. Consultation with these men is e 
available without obligation. Write for copy of 
Bulletin C-1 showing a wide range of installations. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE e CLEVELAND 7, OHIO a Pt 
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stretch, split, crack, dis- . » WILL last longer than any 
tort or groove. | others. 
''T break, flip off, pick lint | WILL give you better drafting 
or curl. and more uniform yarn. 
. be affected by temper- . WILL reduce clearer waste. 
atures or moisture. . 
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DAYCO APRONS 
are an example of 
the Technical Ex- 
cellence which 
characterizes all 
Dayton Rubber 
Products for the 
Textile Industry. 








REG TRADE MARK 


| £ a 23 The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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An Orchid for Eleanor 


At long last—after all of the Eleanor 
jokes and snide remarks about the First 
Lady of the Land—we humbly take our 
hat off to her for her proposal that the 
fair sex have proper representatoin at the 
Peace and World-Planning tables. More 
than that, an extra low bow to her for 
her refusal to be considered as a _ repre- 
sentative, on the basis that she is 60 and 
that the planning should be by younger 
people. Certainly women who bring into 
the world war’s butchered and butchers— 
and those who are going to have to spend 
many years of their lives in the postwar 
world——-should have a hand in planning it. 


* 
$1,000,000,000,000 


We are not even sure that the above 
number of digits is correct, but we just 
read somewhere that the cost of the war 
to date was a trillion dollars—not to men- 
tion a few details like several million 
youths killed off and dozens of cities lev- 
elled. Anything over $10 scares us, but if 
you are mathematically inclined and think 
your taxes are a little high, just figure 
out what fraction of a second your taxes 
will pay for carrying on the war. 


e 
Textile Brand Names 


Some good names in the men’s- and 
women’s-wear fields are behind a recently 
named Brand Names Research Foundation, 
set up to show the relationship between 
advertising and brand names to business 
growth and quality merchandising. They 
might well spend some of their efforts to 
promote the value of advertising to others 
in the textile field itself, as well as to 
consumers. Chairman of the outfit is 
George L. Russell, Jr., president of John B. 
Stetson Co. Other officers include A. QO. 
Buckingham, vice-president, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co.; H. B. Snader, treasurer, 
Vanity Fair Mills; Leo H. Heimerdinger, 
chairman of the board, Pioneer Suspender 
Co.; A. R. Kneibler, vice-president, Coopers, 
Inc. On the board of directors are Theo- 
phil H. Mueller, president, Julius Kayser 
& Co.; John Wyckoff Mettler, president, 
Interwoven Stocking Co.; Ernest L. Olrich, 
president, Munsingwear, Ine.; Theodore 
Friedlander, vice-president, Phoenix Hosiery 
Co.; Meyer Kestenbaum, president, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. 


* 
Requested Through “Cotton” 


We are indebted to L. C. Atkisson, presi- 
dent, Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. 
C., national distributors for Sidebotham 
patented spinning tape, for copy of a let- 
ter received from American Thread Co., 
Willimantic, Conn. Writing to D. Moxon, 
Agent, regarding an order they had re- 
ceived for tape, they asked where he had 
learned of the product and were answered 
‘Please be advised that the above was re- 
quested through ‘Cotton’ magazine”’. 
Thanks a lot and don’t forget to mention 
“Cotton” when writing to our advertisers. 


4 
“Thank You, Mr. Jenkins” 


‘Cotton’ advertising has obtained splen- 
did results for us and we enjoy doing busi- 
ness with you people... .” 

R. B. JENKINS 
Jenkins Metal Shop, 
Gastonia, N. C. 





Definite Machinery Orders 


In an open statement of policy, designed 
to clarify orders for machinery to be de 
livered when WPB releases critical materi 
als, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., large 
finishing machinery manufacturer, states 
that they are accepting non-cancellable 
orders with a quoted price. This price is 
based on current value of materials and 
labor with final billings to be determined 
by increases or decreases in these values 
at time of delivery. Other machinery 
manufacturers are currently advertising 
definite postwar delivery plans. Included in 
these are Smith-Drum. 

The trend seems to be away from “ten- 
tative commitments”, which neither mills 
nor machinery people have been very en- 
thusiastic about, and toward definite or 
ders. 


e 
From Argentina 


“. ..I1 am very interested in having the 
article written by Mr. McLaurine (sixth in 
his series) and ‘55 Mills Describe Their 
Opening Room Lay-Outs’, the latter in July 
aoe > 8 

BALTAZAR SCHIESSER 
Cinco Saltos, Rio Negro, 
Argentina. 


> 
Loomfixing Information 


“It is apparent that all of the mills are 
becoming more and more efficiency minded, 
and the call for loom setting and loom- 
fixing information is beginning to increase 
considerably. .. .” 

JOHN H. DOYLE 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass, 


(Reprints of previous articles in “cotton” 
on “Methods of Fixing Looms”, by B. H. 
Hawkins and “Automatic Box Loom Fix- 
ing’, by R. B. Pressley, are available with 
subscription offers. Information upon re- 
quest. ) 

¢ 


“Cotton’s” Two Majors 


‘*Cotton’’ is proud of its pair of Majors— 
Richard P. Smith and John C. Fonville. Both 
are well known to many of our readers and 
advertisers, who will be interested in their 
recent promotions. Dick is located in At- 
lanta at Selective Service headquarters, and 
John is somewhere in England, on duty with 
the ground forces of the Air Corps. 
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From June, 1935 


“If possible, I would like to obtain a re 
print of an article written for “Cotton” by 
Mr. A. G. Singleton, Plant Engineer of 
Martha Mills in the June 1935 issue. . 

F. ROBBINS LOWE 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


+ 
Spun Rayon Processing 


.. . If it would be possible for you to 
supply me with either an additional copy 
of the July 1940 issue (devoted to process- 
ing of spun rayons) or with a tear sheet 
of the article itself, I would be very much 
obliged to you.” 

ERIC E. WEISS 
United Merchants & Manufacturers 
Management Corp., 
New York 18, N. Y. 





OUR GIRLS—MAY 


Textiles come naturally to Mrs. W. G. 
(Blanche Gray) Hamner, Gastonia, N. O., 
who is carrying on the manufacturer’s agen- 
cy established by her late husband more 
than 20 years ago. She is the daughter of 
George A. Gray, pioneer textile manufac- 








turer of Gaston County. The accounts which 
she is handling since Mr. Hamner’s death 
in 1942 include Gill Leather Co., Salem, 
Mass.; New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Nashua, N. H.; Edw. H. Best Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Rowe Veneer Co., Camden, 8. C.; 
Carolina Container Co., High Point, N. C. 
Her son, Roland T. Hamner, is a Lieutenant 
in the Marine Reserves at New Bern, N. C. 
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Central Station Power 
Is Dependable Power 








In these days of shortages of manpower and materials, 
your trouble-free eleciric power supply is welcome indeed. 
Whatever your other worries may be, your ‘central station 


electric service is not one of them. 


One reason why your power supply is so satisfactory 


is the diversity of the sources of power. 


Here in Georgia, for example, the kilowatt hours you 
are using in your plant at any particular moment may be 
coming from the hydroelectric plants in Northeast Georgia 
or on the Chattahoochee river or from any one of our 22 
water power plants in various parts of the state. Or it may 
be coming from Plant Arkwright or Plant Atkinson, our 


two big steam-electric plants. 


The kilowatt hours turning your motors may have 
had their origin in the generating plants of North or South 


Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee or Florida. 


All of these sources of supply contribute to a trans- 
mission network which covers most of Georgia. Frequent- 
ly, three-quarters of a million horsepower of electric ener- 
gy are being delivered to Georgia’s transmission lines for 


use wherever it may be needed. 


The electric lines are loaded with war power these 


days---power for your plant and all other war needs. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 
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The Baruch-Haneock Report 





MR. BARUCH and Mr. Hancock have turned in their 

report to the President on the problem of post- 
war conversion of industry, and on the basis of this 
report, the President has already appointed a Surplus 
Property Administrator and a Re-training and Re- 
employment Director, so that at least a small step has 
been made on the part of the government toward meet- 
. ing some of the worst postwar problems. 

The Surplus Property Administrator will be re- 
sponsible for the disposal of billions of dollars’ worth 
of thousands of things—some of them having little or 
no value in the civilian economy—but many being 
readily disposable articles of commerce. The textile in- 
dustry, more perhaps than most others, has a vital in- 
terest in the policies to be pursued in liquidating these 
huge government surpluses, because practically all of 
the textile products the government will have for sale 
after the war will have some civilian value. 

Items such as blankets, sheets, pillowcases, towels, 
underwear, socks, O.D. shirts, uniform pants and 
handkerchiefs will be hanging over the textile market 
in such overpowering quantities as to seriously inter- 
fere with textile production, if not to paralyze it, for 
several years. There are probably enough government 
owned tarpaulins to put the tarpaulin makers out of 
business for years. The amount of cotton duck on hand 
is incalculable. After the last war, several duck mills 
had to go completely out of business, and the situation 
will probably be worse this time, because the accumu- 
lated stocks are greater. 

Since the cotton textile industry has been running 
60 to 80 per cent above normal capacity during the 
war and will have a terrific readjustment problem at 
best, the question of how this surplus government 
property is to be liquidated is an unusually grave one. 
It is entirely possible that we may simply give all of 
this stuff away under our Goed Neighbor program and 
in the rehabilitation of ravaged European countries, 
but when the pressure of war is over, the jobless voter 
may not feel kindly about such disposal of surplus 
goods that he could use himself. There will probably 
be a tremendous amount of pressure brought to bear 
by industrialists and labor organizations to get rid of 
these surpluses, so that industry will have to replace 
them for the domestic market; but by the time the 
war is over, the country will be in no financial condi- 
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and Heeonversion 


tion to throw away this amount of value. Perhaps we 
will work out some sort of WPA arrangement for giv- 
ing a lot of these surplus goods to our own unem- 
ployed. 


THE RE-TRAINING and Re-employment Director 
seems to have a rather impossible job on his hands. 
There will be seven or eight million demobilized serv- 
icemen in need of work and about ten million or more 
war workers out of jobs until the civilian economy can 
absorb them. This is the acute postwar problem that 
will overshadow everything else—the absorption of 
these millions of persons into civilian employment. 
The Baruch-Hancock report says, “There is no need 
for a postwar depression” and also goes on to state 
that demobilization and reconversion can be accom- 
plished without too much dislocation “if we create the 
atmosphere in which private initiative and resource- 
fulness—the traditional American spirit—can again 
take hold.” 

The creation of such an atmosphere will be a ma- 
jor postwar job in itself, for the trend in this country 
for a number of years has been to repress initiative 
and discourage resourcefulness—to depend on govern- 
ment regimentation and “aids” of various sorts to take 
the place of these qualities that Mr. Baruch relies upon 
to pull us through the next few years. 

If our experiences since 1933 are any criterion, the 
last thing we will do will be to create an atmosphere in 
which private initiative and resourcefulness can play 
any important part, and our most likely dependence in 
the postwar years will be on more and more govern- 
ment control and more bureaucratic management of 
affairs that require initiative and imagination. 

“There is no need for a postwar depression.” There 
is going to be one, however, and a very severe one. 
While a postwar depression is not necessary, its avoid- 
ance would require some changes in our political and 
economic policies that are not going to be made until 
circumstances force them. Our biggest single economic 
problem after the war is going to be to find employ- 
ment for millions of persons, and we cannot find em- 
ployment for them if we follow the economic policies 
of the past 11 years, during which time our govern- 
ment has aimed at providing everybody with a job at 
good wages, with practically no consideration of the 
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earning power of the person getting the wages. The 


laws of the United States Government have been aimed ° 


at defeating economic laws, and when these conflict, 
it is a certainty which ones will be enforced in the 
long run. The government can set wages, which in 
turn determine selling costs of goods, and it can then 
create a market for too-high priced goods by subsidiz- 
ing purchasers. Our government has been doing that 
for years. However, no government can keep this up 
indefinitely. 


ABOUT 11 years ago we adopted the 40-hour week 
and paid everybody as much for working 40 hours as 
he had previously received for a longer week. This, 
of course, immediately increased the cost of practical- 
ly everything, and in order to “stimulate business”’, 
the government proceeded to hand out purchase money 
as a gift to millions of persons so that they could buy 
the higher priced goods, Several million farmers have 
received, purely as a gift, cash payments out of the 
Federal Treasury so that they could purchase the 
products of industrial wage earners who were work- 
ing short hours and producing higher priced goods 
than formerly. The WPA was a similar sort of sub- 
sidy in which billions of dollars were paid out largely 
to create purchasing power. There is an ultimate limit 
to this sort of fiscal foolishness, and the limit has al- 
ready been reached and passed during the war. When 
the war is over we have got to get our feet back on 
solid economic ground—and quickly. Economic laws 
have got to be recognized and respected once more. 
Our government has tried for years to raise the eco- 
nomic level of millions of persons by passing a law 
and then making a deficit appropriation to cover the 
losses resulting from that law. During the war we 
have, by pure inflation, raised the standard of living 
of millions in the lower economic strata to a point 
that cannot possibly be maintained in peacetime. 

It is an unhappy fact that the highest paid workers 
in America today are very largely drawn from the 
lowest and most incompetent classes of labor. It is not 
the top grade worker who is principally getting top 
grade wages. The high wages are largely going to the 
lowest grade of labor, which was widely unemployed 
before the war. Even in a depression, top grade labor 
generally manages to find work, and in normal times, 
second grade labor is fairly generally employed. Third 
grade labor might be classed as that which is first laid 
off when payrolls shrink, and which is most likely to 
be unemployed as a result of any business recession. 
At the bottom of the labor pile is what might be 
termed fourth grade labor, which is normally almost 
entirely unemployable—the stupid, the lazy, the shift- 
less, the drunkards, the wanderers and the irrespon- 
sible—the kind of help that nobody would ever hire 
if he could avoid it. 

When the war started, practically all of the first 
and second grade labor had jobs, and it was the third 
and fourth grade help that swarmed into the war 
plants. First and second grade labor has probably seen 
its wages increased 10 to 25’ per cent during the war, 
while third and fourth grade labor is making from 
100 to 1000 per cent more pay than in prewar times. 
By the simple expedient of joining a union, a com- 
mon laborer becomes a skilled workman, entitled to 


make more in a day than he used to get in a week. 
There are millions of these people; some of them have 
learned semi-skilled occupations, but they are mostly 
in war jobs which will disappear as soon as the war is 
over. 

These people are going to present an almost in- 
soluble problem. There must be several million of 
them who would be definitely unemployables under any 
normal peacetime conditions. Some of these may be 
reconciled to going back to their old status after the 
war, but it is hard to believe that any considerable 
number of persons who have got the very highest in- 
dustrial wages will not wish to hang onto their jobs. 
If there are no jobs for them, they are first entitled to 
Social Security benefits; when those give out, there 
will be clamor for another WPA. The government has 
been telling these people for years that they are en- 
titled to good jobs—whether they can hold them or not 
—and after having been on good jobs, they are going 
to be very unhappy and discontented on poor jobs or 
on work relief. Furthermore, most of these people 
have been herded into unions and are going to demand 
their seniority rights as union members. Under the 
present labor laws, the unions control most of the em- 
ployment in industry, and lots of discharged service- 
men are coming back with a definitely anti-union atti- 
tude. The people who have the jobs and who control 
the unions are hardly likely to look with favor on giv- 
ing up their jobs to men who are openly opposed to the 
unions—men who would join one under a closed shop 
contract only because it was that or starve. 


A MAN in the service may be a hero during the 
war, but after he is demobilized, he will be just an- 
other man trying to get your job. In the scramble for 
postwar employment, we do not believe that the people 
who now have the jobs and run the unions are going 
to willingly give up their jobs so that returning serv- 
icemen can have them. 

There could conceivably be enough jobs for every- 
one who wants a job, but there cannot .conceivably 
ever be enough jobs for everyone who wants a job at 
the wages he insists upon getting. General employ- 
ment must always depend upon those who can earn 
little being content to work for little, and this, of 
course, is diametrically opposed to all labor union 
thinking on the subject and to the present policies of 
the national government. A $20.00 a week man, who 
has been getting $100 a week on a war job, is never 
going to be content again with $20.00, yet a private 
employer who has to sell his goods at a profit cannot 
pay this type of workman even $30.00 a week, if his 
real earning capacity is only $20.00. 

Reports have come to us from several sources that 
the men on the fighting fronts—most of them drawing 
$50.00 per month and keep, such as it is—feel any- 
thing but kindly toward the present labor set-up at 
home. They will be expecting jobs after demobiliza- 
tion, but will they be satisfied to take jobs under the 
labor leadership as at present constituted ? 

General Hines, the Re-training and Re-employment 
Director, has got a real problem on his hands, and we 
are looking forward with a great deal of interest to 
the announcement of some concrete plans for handling 
this difficult, if not impossible, job. 
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A Word Picture and Brief Biographical Sketch of the New 
President of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THERE was nothing particular- 

ly unusual about the letting of 
machinery contracts for Martha 
Mills. The day was hot and hu- 
mid. The company officials were 
gathered in one office while the 
machinery representatives waited 
their turns, smoking and talking, 
sprawled out on their chairs, in an- 
other. One by one they would go 
into the executive offices to discuss 
their bids, then return for the long 
wait before the final lettings were 
announced. 

Only one thing attracted notice 
in the waiting room. That was the 
huge basket of peaches on the table. 
Every little while, a negro would 
come in to replenish it long before 
the basket approached emptiness. 
Finally, one of the representatives 
asked him why he did so, when 
there were already more peaches 
on the table than could possibly be 
eaten. 

The negro smiled. “Cap’m,” he 
answered, “Mist’ Harrison say if I 
let that basket get empty, or let 
y’all run outta ice water while you’s 
waitin’, he skin me alive. And he 
do it, too,”” he added affectionately. 

A small thing perhaps—provid- 
ing for the comfort of one’s friends 
—but it is the smali, unexpected 
acts of thoughtfulness which re- 
veal a man. At a time of contract 
letting, a mill president has a thou- 
sand things on his mind. One 
might imagine, on the apple for 
teacher principle, that on _ such 
an occasion it would be the machin- 
ery representatives who supplied 
the peaches—but not with Harrison 
Hightower. The fact that on his 
own busiest, most hectic day he 
could think of minute details for 
the comfort of others—and for 
those who came to his plant, not to 
buy, but to sell—is as significant 
as it is completely typical of the 
man who was recently elected 
president of the American Cotton 


ae 


Manufacturers Association. 

Harrison Hightower is known to 
many of his friends and associates 
for his ability, in a quiet, undra- 
matic way, to get things done—for 
his tendency to view difficulties, 
not as an excuse, but as a chal- 
lenge. He is known to others for 
the material improvements he has 
made in his villages, for his con- 
tributions in time as well as money 
to numerous philanthropic organi- 
zations. He is known to still oth- 
ers for his skill as a sportsman— 
now in fishing, but formerly as a 
fast, hard hitting halfback at Geor- 
gia Tech. 

But to his intimate friends, and 
particularly to those who work for 
him and with him in the mills, it 
is the small, seemingly unimpor- 
tant acts of thoughtfulness like 
that of the peaches—the way he in- 
cludes a man who is left out of a 
conversation, the interest he takes 
in a worker’s son in the army, the 
respect he accords to his negro 
friend, ‘““Geech’’—which total up to 
make the man they know. They are 
as much a part of him as the way 
he dances with the ladies and 
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squires them at a convention, as the 
rollicking human quality of his 
jokes and character tales, as the 
way he throws his hands over his 


head in his contagious, rocking 
laugh. They are Harrison High- 
tower. 


William Harrison Hightower is 
the eldest of the three sons of Mat- 
tie Lou (Harrison) Hightower and 
the late Robert Edgar Hightower, 
the other two being Robert Edgar, 
Jr., and Julian. Harrison was mar- 
ried to the former Annie Turner, 
of LaGrange, on June 14, 1911, and 
has three children: George Harri- 
son, William Harrison, Jr., and 
Martha (Mrs. Harry J. Davis, Jr.). 
The three children and three grand- 
sons represent the fifth and sixth 
generations of the family born in 
Upson county. 

Harrison’s grandfather High- 
tower started the live stock indus- 
dustry in the state of Georgia— 
with mules and horses taken from 
the Yankees, who had stolen them 
from the owners. The stock was 
taken back, without Yankee con- 
sent, by bribing guards around the 
Union camps near Macon. 





























Harrison Hightower at his desk in the “Big Office’ 


Harrison’s father followed in the 
live stock business but decided to 
learn telegraphy and get a job with 
the railroad. He became station 
agent for the old Macon and Bir- 
mingham line at Thomaston, and 
when the first cotton mill was or- 
ganized there in the late 90’s—a 
5,000 spindle spinning and weaving 
plant—he was one of the original 
stockholders. 

It wasn’t long after this that 
the mill ran into financial difficul- 
ties, and Harrison’s father was 
asked by the stockholders to take 
over its reorganization. He accept- 
ed the job but was apparently skep- 
tical of the outcome, Harrison says, 
because he retained his position as 
station agent “so the family could 
eat”. 

“Mr. Bob”, as he was called, then 
went to see the creditors and se- 
cured extensions of time so that he 
could work out the problems con- 
fronted by the new management. 
Within a year, the mill began to 
prosper, and the station agent re- 
signed his position with the rail- 
road to devote his entire time to 
the Thomaston Cotton Mills. The 
company continued to _ prosper, 
through e series of extensions 
growing into a 75,000 spindle plant. 

In his youth, Harrison Hightow- 
er was an energetic, healthy boy, 
full of ambition and extremely fond 
of sports, particularly hunting’ and 
fishing. His early education was 
in the public schools of Thomaston, 
and, upon graduation from the 
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Robert E. Lee Institute there, he 
entered Georgia Tech to study tex- 
tile engineering. A member of Sig- 
ma Nu fraternity, he continued his 
interest in sports, as well as in tex- 
tiles and in people. His athletic 
career was one of prominence in 
two fields—football and baseball. In 
football he was All-Southern half- 
back, an exceptional achievement 
for a boy who tipped the scales at 
132 pounds—after a heavy meal. 
While in college, Harrison 
worked during the summer months 
in his father’s mills, obtaining the 
practical experience which was to 
stand him in good stead in his later 
years as head of the company. Upon 
his graduation in 1909, he went to 
work in the payroll department and 


later switched to the sales end of 
the business. During this period, he 
absorbed his father’s methods of 
mill operation and management. He 
also developed deep consideration 
for the welfare of the company em- 
ployees and for the improvement of 
their living conditions. In 1915 he 
was made a vice-president of the 
company, and in 1925 he was made 
president, succeeding his father, 
who became chairman of the board. 

During and following’ these 
times, Thomaston Cotton Mills con- 
tinued to expand. First there was 
the building of Peerless Cotton 
Mills, a wide sheeting plant, with 
27,000 spindles. Then came Thom- 
aston Bleachery, and after it Mar- 
tha Mills, the latter having 30,000 
spindles on tire cord (later sold to 
Goodrich Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany). Next, Aldora Mills was 
purchased in nearby Barnesville, 
with 13,000 spindles (later sold to 
General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany). Finally, the old Griffin 
Manufacturing Company, Griffin, 
Ga., with 30,000 spindles, was pur- 
chased and rebuilt. 

In the complete rebuilding of the 
Griffin plant, the mill was changed 
over to combed yarn fabrics, and a 
reputation was built on those fab- 
rics—particularly on broadcloths— 
which was, and is, second to none. 
It was also while the Griffin plant 
was being rebuilt that Harrison 
Hightower—and his two brothers— 
showed the stuff that was in them. 

No one’s life is one of uninter- 
rupted prosperity and success, and 
Harrison’s was no exception. Fol- 
lowing the general debacle of 1929 
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The “Triumvirate’—Rob, left, Harrison and = It is around this 
table that company policies are decided . 
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and succeeding years, Thomaston 
Cotton Mills were faced with two 
problems which caused them to 
sway in the financial storms of the 
period. The first was a large in- 
ventory of high priced cotton and 
finished products. When the price 
of cotton fell from about 23 cents 
to a nickel a pound, the shrinkage 
of inventory values was so severe 
as to cause serious financial diffi- 
culties. The second problem was 
that, in purchasing the properties 
of the old Griffin Manufacturing 
Company, the Hightowers had in- 
vested much of their operating cap- 
ital, with commitments being ob- 
tained to finance the rebuilding 
program. When the bottom dropped 
out of the cotton market and the 
mill suffered severely from losses 
in inventory values, the creditors 
considered it necessary to assume 
supervision of the company af- 
fairs. 

It was then that the “trium- 
virate”’—Harrison and his_ two 
brothers, Rob and Julian—showed 
their mettle. All salaries and ex- 
penses, particularly their own, were 
cut to the quick. The lines of de- 
marcation between their personal 
funds and those of the mills—be. 
tween their personal time and the 
time devoted to the mills—were 
temporarily obliterated. And most 
significant of all was the way the 
three brothers were able to rally 
and maintain the support of their 
supervisory force and production 
employees. Their suppliers and 
customers also came to the support 
of the “Hightower boys’’, causing 
Harrison to discover, when he need- 
ed it most, that friendship can 
work both ways. 

In less than five years, the tri- 
umvirate paid off the entire in- 
debtedness of approximately 
$5,000,000, with interest at 6 per 
cent being paid on the unretired 
debt during that time. This feat 
of financial and productive man- 
agement will go down in the his- 
tory of the Hightowers and of the 
textile industry as a tribute to their 
ability, to their willingness to make 
personal sacrifices, to their apti- 


tude for hard work, and to the loy- 
alty and confidence of their asso- 
ciates. 

The three brothers, working to- 
gether, form a team of unusual 
ability, with Harrison as _presi- 
dent; Rob and Julian, vice-presi- 
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With his two sons. George, on the left, is in North Africa, and oo is 


following in his dad’s 


dents. Rob is also treasurer, suc- 
ceeding J. C. Jones, who recently 
retired, and Julian is in charge of 
all manufacturing operations, Com- 
pany policies and management 
problems are discussed around a 
conference table each morning, and 
when—on rare occasions—they do 
not agree, Harrison acts as um- 
pire. When all phases of such a 
problem have been discussed and 
Harrison has made his decision, 
that problem is settled. It is a 





He loves to hear a good story as 
well as to tell one it... -atol Fe 


footsteps in the mill business 


tribute to Harrison’s personality 
and demonstrated fairness that 
when he makes a decision, the mem- 
ber of the triumvirate who has 
been decided against immediately 
accepts it in good grace and gives 
his hearty support to the policy de- 
cided upon. There is no division of 
opinion after that. 

In recent years, Harrison’s son, 
Billy (William Harrison, Jr.), has 
become a contributing factor to the 
management of the business and 
sits in on these morning confer- 
ences. Harrison’s other _ son, 
George, is now a lieutenant in the 
Navy and is stationed in North 
Africa. 

Harrison, as would be expected 
from his other characteristics, de- 
precates his own abilities and his 
part in the success of the group 
of mills built up by his father. He 
says that his contribution to the 
company has been in-continuing the 
work which his father started and 
in looking after the comforts and 
conveniences of the people in their 
villages. A drive through the vil- 
lages will testify to the suctess of 
his efforts. Neat, attractive homes, 
tastefully landscaped, are seen on 
every side. The houses are com- 
modious and provided with all mod- 
ern conveniences. Each village in 
Thomaston has its own primary 
school to keep the small tots from 
having to walk any great distance. 
After finishing primary school, the 
children go to the centrally located 
grade schools and then to high 
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school at the Robert E. Lee Insti- 
tute in Thomaston, where they min- 
gle with the children from the city 
and take a vital part in student ac- 
tivities. 

Employee relations are no prob- 
lem to Harrison Hightower. There 
have been no labor disputes in any 
of his mills. Although organizers 
have appeared in the villages at 
times, the employees have appar- 
ently been indifferent to their ap- 
peals. As already indicated—dur- 
ing the critical period of the early 
30’s—the workers proved their de- 
votion to the management of the 
mills and gave evidence of satis- 
faction with their working condi- 
tions. 

Recently, Harrison and some of 
his associates decided that the time 
was opportune for raising a fund 
to improve textile education in the 
state of Georgia, particularly in the 
textile school at Georgia Tech. Un- 
der his leadership, a fund of $515,- 
000 was subscribed by cotton man- 
ufacturers in the state, and the 
Textile Education Foundation was 
formed, with Harrison at its head. 
He and the trustees of the founda- 
tion then met with the Board of 
Regents of the University System 
of Georgia and made definite plans 
for a broad educational program to 
be executed as soon as conditions 
permit. 

With his natural bent for work- 
ing with people, Harrison gives 
much of his time and talents to out- 
side activities, particularly to the 
Red Cross, bond drives, Communi- 
ty Chest, and Civilian Defense, as 
well as to the Methodist Church, 
of which he has been both a stew- 
ard and a trustee. He is a director 
of the Central of Georgia Railroad, 
a director of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute and a past president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia. He is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Thomaston. 

Harrison is also a farmer, a cook 
and an angler. The 1200-acre 
Hightower farm, operated by the 
three brothers, is devoted largely 
to peaches, with a secondary in- 
terest in beef cattle. In a normal 
peach season about 125 carloads 
will be shipped from the 30,000 
trees, but—except for peaches— 
the farm is not operated as a com- 
mercial venture. It is used to fur- 
nish food for the Hightower fami- 
lies and feed for the live stock. 
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Harrison Hightower and “Geech”’ on the Homosassa river. “’Til further 
notice, Cap’m, we gonna fish this spot right here” 


Harrison’s cooking ventures gen- 
erally take place on Sunday eve- 
nings at his home, which is a mecca 
for his friends. He has a wide 
reputation as a chef and delights 
in inviting people in for one of 
his specialties—spaghetti, oyster 
stew, baked beans or chile con- 
earne. Frequently, when visiting 
in other cities, he finds that his 
reputation has gone before him, 
and he is asked to prepare one of 
his dishes there for a group of 
friends—which he delights in do- 
ing. 

But Harrison’s principai diver- 
sion is fishing. He is a member of 
the famous Satilla River Fishing 
Club and of the Homosassa Fish- 
ing Club, on the Homosassa river 
in Florida. At Homosassa, Har- 
rison’s guide and favorite fishing 
companion is his colored friend, 
“Geech”. He is full of stories 
about Geech and delights in de- 
scribing the negro’s expressive 
and frequently amusing choice of 
words. It seems that at one time 
in his life Geech heard a man use 
the expression “’til further no- 
tice” and immediately adopted it 
for his own, using it from then on 
regardless of whether or not it 
suited the occasion. 


‘ One day he and Harrison caught 
a turtle on the line, and Geech set 
about cracking it on the head with 
a board—a job at which he was a 
recognized expert. He _ usually 
killed a fish with one good blow, 
but it was different with the tur- 
tle. After several blows, the crea- 


ture was still struggling, and 
eventually it broke the line. As 
the turtle swam _ triumphantly 
away, Geech remarked, “’Til fur- 
ther notice, Cap’m; maybe I ain’t 
gonna have turtle soup for sup- 
per, but that turtle sho gonna suf- 
fer from tonsilitis.” 


Harrison’s friendship for Geech 
is only one illustration of what 
his brother Rob calls his “folksi- 
ness”. Whether he is tied up in 
a chef’s apron cooking spaghetti 
for his friends on Sunday night, 
whether he is lunching with busi- 
ness associates in the Mirador 
Room of the Capital City Club in 
Atlanta, whether he is chatting 
with one of the workers in a mil] 
village, or whether he is swapping 
stories wtih Geech on the lake, 
Harrison is always the same—an 
informal, friendly person, full of 
stories himself but just as eager 
to listen to the other fellow’s. 

From childhood, Harrison has 
been known to his brothers as 
“Bur”, a youthful attempt to say 
“brother”. Asked what he con- 
sidered Harrison’s most outstand- 
ing trait of character, Rob an- 
Swered immediately, “Bur loves 
people”. That simple statement 
seems to be the best explanation 
of his ability to work with people 
and to get them to work with him. 
To Harrison, getting along with 
folks is easy; it is his way of life. 

This is the man who will head 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association “ ’Til further no- 
tice’’. 
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The Processing of Nylon Yarns 


By James Peter Ransom 


PRESENTED herewith is the first in a series of articles by an experi- 

enced throwster on the processing of nylon preparatory to knit- 
ting or weaving. While nylon is available now only for the armed 
forces, principally for parachutes, the day will come when it will be 
plentifully supplied to manufacturers for civilian uses. 

The series should be of value to those manufacturers who have 
never had experience on nylon, as well as to those who have already 
been through the throes of learning its whims and eccentricities. 

This first article deals with the twisting operation and covers fully 
the various problems involved.—The Editor. 


Article 1—Twisting 


NYLON IS USUALLY received 

from the manufacturer on 
one, or both, of two types of pack- 
ages: 1. A wood bobbin about 9 
inches long and resembling a cot- 
ton twister bobbin; 2. a double- 
headed metal spool with about 3- 
inch heads and about 4-inch trav- 
erse. 

In either case, the yarn must 
be transferred to the type of bob- 
bin—generally called a “spinner 
bobbin”—used as the supply pack- 
age on the “up-stroke” twisters. 

The practice with some throws- 
ters is to re-draw the nylon from 
the manufacturer’s package onto 
the spinner bobbins on a re-draw 
frame. 

Since a re-drawing operation is 
necessary, and since we have 5-B 
machines on hand, our method is 
to process all nylon yarns through 
the 5-B machines first. This ac- 
complishes the re-drawing opera- 
tion, as the 5-B bobbin is satisfac- 
tory as a supply package for our 
up-stroke twisters. Furthermore, 
twist is added to the yarn in the 
5-B operation, which reduces the 
number of turns which will be 
added in the final twisting opera- 
tion. On some yarns, such as low 
twist 60 and 70 denier, to be used 
in the welts of stockings, it is 
possible to add the final amount 
of twist needed on the 5-B ma- 
chine, so that it does not become 
necessary to run this yarn through 
the up-stroke twisters. 


Unstretched Yarn 


One point of importance should 
be brought out at this time. As we 
understand the manufacture of ny- 


lon yarn, there is a stretching op- 
eration performed, whereby the 
yarn is stretched about 400 per 
cent. This is the final operation 
in the manufacture of the yarn, 
except where it is re-drawn by the 
manufacturer before shipment. 
When an end breaks in this 
stretching operation, the broken 
end is not tied up but is lapped 
around the bobbin of the stretch- 
ing machine, the same bobbin on 
which the yarn is shipped to the 
throwster. The reason for lap- 
ping the end is that there are 
necessarily a few yards of un- 
stretched yarn when the end is 
pieced up, and it is absolutely 
necessary to remove this. un- 
stretched yarn in the next opera- 
tion. If a knot were tied, the un- 





Courtesy, Atwood Machine Co. 


The 5-B machine, a combination 
twister and doubler 
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stretched yarn would go on through 
the next process, This unstretched 
yarn is of entirely different charac- 
ter from the finished nylon, and un- 
less it is removed before the yarn 
reaches the knitter or weaver, it 
will cause defects in the finished 
product. 

In the re-drawing or 5-B twist- 
ing operation, the end will come 
down where there was a break in 
the stretching operation. It is im- 
portant that all operators han- 
dling bobbins containing un- 
stretched yarn be trained to re- 
move several yards of the yarn 
every time an end comes down. 
The operators have no difficulty 
in determining when they have re- 
moved all the unstretched yarn. 

If the yarn is received by the 
throwster on double-headed metal 
spools, the unstretched yarn will 
have already been removed by the 
manufacturer, because the double- 
headed spools are the product of 
a re-drawing operation in the 
manufacturer’s plant, and the re- 
draw operators are trained to re- 
move the unstretched yarn when 
an end comes down. 


No Standard Twists 


Nylon is received by the throw- 
ster with from one to three turns 
of twist. In the throwing (twist- 
ing) operation this twist is in- 
creased to the amount specified by 
the customer. There is apparent- 
ly no standard of twist require- 
ments for the different deniers, 
each knitter or weaver having his 
own ideas as to the amount of 
twist required to give the effect 
desired in stockings or fab- 
rics. As an @xample of the varia- 
tions in twist, welt yarns for the 
full-fashioned knitters have been 
specified to have twists sometimes 
ranging from 7 all the way to 15 
turns, or even higher. 

On the other hand, leg yarns are 
made in various deniers, from 20 
up to 60, and with twists ranging 
from 10 all the way to 50 turns 
per inch. From these figures, it 
can be seen that the throwster has 
nothing to do with the amount of 
twist to be inserted into the yarn, 
this detail beng specified in the 
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order from the customer. 

After the yarn is transferred 
from the shipper’s package onto 
some kind of bobbin for processing 
in the throwing plant, either a 5-B 
package or a re-drawn spinner 
bobbin, it is ready for the twist- 
ing operation, except that some 
throwsters size the yarn before 
the twisting operation. Certain 
advantages are claimed for sizing 
before twisting, one of which is 
that it delivers better to the con- 
ing machine, which follows the 
twisting operation. Where the yarn 
is ““pre-sized”, it does not have the 
tendency to stick to the bobbin as 
in the case of sizing the yarn after 
twisting. However, it seems that 
most throwsters prefer twisting 
the yarn first and sizing after- 
ward, as this seems to give a bet- 
ter sizing job for the succeeding 
processes. 

As stated, we run all our nylon 
yarns through the 5-B machines, 
thus inserting several turns of 
twist at the same time as re-draw- 
ing the yarn onto bobbins suitable 
for our up-stroke twisters. On leg 
yarns, or any nylon yarns requir- 
ing fairly high twist, the yarn is 
taken on 5-B bobbins to the up- 
stroke twisters, where the final 
number of turns are inserted. 


Twists Generally Used 


While there are no set specifi- 
cations for the number of turns of 
twist, it has been found that 
around 25 turns total will be used 
on 40 denier; about 30 turns on 
30 denier; and about 40 turns on 
20 denier. It should be kept in 
mind that the yarn as received 
from the manufacturer has from 
one to three turns and that addi- 
tional turns of twist are added on 
the 5-B machines. Therefore, the 
total number of tugs in the yarn 
by the time it gets through the 
5-B machines must be taken into 
consideration in figuring the 
amount of twist to be added on 
the up-stroke twister. For in- 
stance, if the yarn was received 
with three turns of twist and 10 
turns are added on the 5-B ma- 
chines, this will give a total of 13 
turns of twist in the yarn when it 
reaches the twisters. Consequent- 
ly, if 40 turns are desired in’ the 
final product, the up-stroke twist- 
ers should be figured to add 27 
turns. at 
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Electrically heated steam box 


Undoubtedly, each  throwster 
has his own pet ideas as to spin- 
dle speeds, dimensions of package, 
type of tension, etc. In most 
cases, the throwster was original. 
ly set up for twisting silk yarns, 
and he continues to use the same 
twisters on nylon. 

In our case, we have double- 
deck up-stroke twisters, 200 spin- 
dles per frame. The bobbin onto 
which the yarn is wound as it is 
twisted—called a “take-up shaft” 
—holds from 10 to 12 ounces of 
20-, 30-, or 40-denier nylon. The 
spindle speed on our twisters is 
about 12,000 rpm., and at that 
speed, we have found that the ten- 
sion on the yarn, as measured by a 
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The two-coil tension basket 


tensometer, should be from six to 
nine grams to give satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Atmospheric Conditions 
Are Important 


At this point, a word about at- 
mospheric conditions in the twist- 
ing department is of importance. 
Static electricity in the yarn, 
caused by friction against meta! 
parts, is something which the 
throwster runs into almost at ev- 
ery process. Humidity and tem- 
perature control] are of the utmost 
importance, since a lack of hu- 
midity will increase static elec- 
tricity and will cause it to cling 
to metal parts of the machine with 
which it comes in contact, causing 
excessive tension and end break- 
age. If the humidity is not uni- 
formly kept, the uneven tension 
will cause the yarn to build up in 
an unsatisfactory manner on the 
take-up shaft. There will be loose 
ends at times, and sometimes the 
tension will be so increased by 
static electricity that it will cause 
underlapped ends on the take-up 
shaft, when the end does not 
break. Also, if the tension is too 
high, it will warp or crush the 
take-up shaft. In fact, we have 
seen our large take-up bobbins 
crushed to a pulp without any 
damage being done to the yarn it- 
self. This was caused by exces- 
sive tension being applied to the 
yarn, not by means of regular ten- 
sion devices but by tension created 
from static electricity, caused by 
lack of humidity and improper 
temperature. 

Our experience has been that 70 
per cent relative humidity and 75 
degree F. temperature is about 
ideal for the twisting department. 
The same conditions are also suit- 
able for the coning operation. At 
times, during the hot summer 
months, it is not possible to main- 
tain the conditions cited, but we 
have found that the temperature 
in the twisting room seldom goes 
above 80 degrees even in the hot- 
test weather. When it does go 
that high, we increase the relative 
humidity to 75 per cent. We never 
open our windows in the mill. Pos- 
sibly the day will come when we 
ean afford to have air condition- 
ing throughout the mill, which 
would give ideal conditions re- 
gardless of the outside weather. 
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DOUBLE WEAVER'S KNOT 














With 70 per cent relative hu- 
midity and 75 degree temperature, 
the proper amount of tension can 
be maintained in the twisting op- 
eration, between 6 and 9 grams 
on a tensometer. It should be re- 
membered that the tension will 
vary as the yarn traverses between 
the top and bottom of the spinner 
bobbin, the bobbin from which the 
yarn is drawn. When the yarn is 
delivering from the bottom of this 
bobbin, the tension will be around 
6 grams, and as it traverses to- 
ward the top, the tension will in- 
crease to about 9 grams. There is 
no appreciable variation in ten- 
sion as the supply bobbin becomes 
empty, nor is there variation as 
the take-up shaft fills up or as 
the yarn traverses from end to 
end of the take-up shaft. 

On our’ twisters—sometimes 
called spinners—we use a regular 
two-coil tension basket for all 
yarns up to 40 denier. In fact, 
we seldom run any yarns heavier 
than 40 denier on our twisters, as 
the 60-, 70- and 80-deniers get the 
required amount of twist on the 
5-B machines. 


The 5-B Machine 


Our 5-B machines are fitted 
with over-end delivery creels, so 
that we can run yarns on those 
machines from either the wood 
bobbins or the metal-headed 
spools as received from the nylon 
manufacturer. While, in most 
cases, the only twist received by 
welt yarns, such as 60- and 70- 
denier, is on the 5-B machines, in 
some cases it becomes necessary 
to run these heavier yarns on the 
up-stroke twisters, particularly 
where more than 10 turns of twist 
are required. We have found that 
it is not practicable to insert more 
than ten turns on the 5-B ma- 
chines, because higher twists will 
back up behind the delivery rolls 
and to the supply packages. 

Another point that should be 


mentioned in connection with 5-B 
machines is that knots are tied 
when an end breaks or runs out. 
This is the only operation in our 
plant where knots are tied, except 
on the final coning operation. On 
the up-stroke twisters and on the 
sizing machines, the ends are 
merely lapped around the take-yp 
shaft or sizing package, as the 
case may be. There would be no 
need of tying knots in those opera- 
tions, because they would be 
broken down on the coning opera- 
tion, where the slub catchers are 
set very close. Another point in 
this connection is that, if a knot 
were to be tied, there would be 
variation in twist for several 
yards each side of the knot. On 
the 5-B machine, where _ the 
amount of twist inserted is fairly 
low, this is not so important. On 
the 5-B’s, it is necessary to tie a 
knot in piecing up an end, be- 
cause it is a ring traveler twister, 
and it is less trouble for the op- 
erator to tie a knot than it would 
be to remove the bobbin to lap the 
end. These knots will undoubted- 
ly be broken down in the coning 
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operation, in which case the con- 
ing operator will remove the yarn 
on each side of the knot which may 
not contain the proper amount of 
twist. 


Type of Knot for Nylon 


There are two kinds of knots 
which have been used on nylon, 
the double chickenhead knot and 
the double weaver’s knot. It has 
been found that a single weaver’s 
knot is not satisfactory for use 
on nylon, because of slippage. 
There probably are other kinds of 
knots which may be satisfactory 
from a holding standpoint, includ- 
ing modifications of the weaver’s 
knot, but we have obtained best 
results from the double weaver’s 
knot as illustrated in the cut. 

After the twisting operation, it 
is necessary to set the twist in the 
yarn. For this purpose, we use an 
electrically heated steam box, with 
a dry bulb reading of 170 degrees 
and a wet bulb reading of 160 de- 
grees. On all yarns with twist in 
excess of ten turns, we steam the 
bobbins—on the spinner take-up 
shafts—for one hour. On yarns 
with less than ten turns of twist, 
the steaming can be reduced to 
about 15 or 20 minutes. 

The capacity of the steam box 
used is 800 take-up shafts, which is 
one truck load. The truck holds 40 
racks, or pin boards, each holding 
20 take-up shafts. 

An indication of the labor re- 
quirements in the twisting opera- 
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An installation of double-deck up-stroke twisters 
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tions may be in order. It is not 
possible to present exact require- 
ments, because of the large varie- 
ty of deniers run and the fact that 
some are run through only the 
5-B’s — welt yarns — while others 
are run through both the 5-B’s 
and the twisters. However, under 
average conditions of deniers and 
twists, as has been outlined in this 
article, some idea can be given as 
to the number of operatives re- 
quired and the production from 
those operators. 

On the 5-B machines, our ex- 
perience has been that one op- 
erator can handle five machines 


Campaign to Conserve 
and Use Cloth Bags 


A vigorous consumer advertising 
campaign to urge wartime conservation 
and use of cloth bags has been 
launched jointly by the National Cot- 
ton Council, Memphis, Tenn., and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. In addition, the manu- 
facturers’ group has started a series of 
trade publication ads featuring the 
trade character, “Slugger MeTruck”. 
The purpose is to salvage a substan- 
tial portion of the billion and a half 
yards of cotton fabrics being used this 
year for military and agricultural bags 
and to reduce the amount of new piece 
goods required in home sewing by edu- 
cating the housewife in the substitu- 
tion of fabrics from discarded bags. 

Consumer copy points out that the 
cloth from feed, flour, sugar, salt and 
meal bags is comparable in quality 
and in strength to many of the more 
inexpensive types of cotton goods used 
for curtains, aprons, napkins, smocks 
and house dresses. The consumer and 
trade advertising will start with in- 
sertions in the May issues of six gen- 
eral farm publications, seven teacher 
and home economics magazines, six 
trade publications and 2,800 rural 
weeklies on the Western Newspaper 
Union list. The campaign is to. con- 
tinue over an eight-month period. 


Coincident with the appearance of 
these schedules, the industry will of- 
fer an illustrated 32-page booklet, “Bag 
of Tricks for Home Sewing”, contain- 
ing more than 100 suggestions for the 
use of housewives in converting cot- 
ton bag fabrics into items of apparel 
and home furnishings. Copies will be 
offered in all advertising used 
throughout the campaign. 


The necessity for a vigorous pro- 
gram to conserve ail possible woven 
goods has been created by continued 
decline in the total production of cot- 
ton fabrics, a decline which has been 


of 80 spindles each. With a pro- 
duction of approximately 12,000 
pounds per week, we have found 
that about 30 5-B’s and 24 up- 
stroke twisters, 200 spindles each, 
double-decked, give a_ balanced 
twisting department. 

On the up-stroke twisters, we 
have found that each operator can 
tend six frames, or 1200 spindles. 
This calls for four operators on 
each shift to handle the 24 frames. 
The productions and labor re- 
quirements given are based on 24 
hour operation, six days per week. 
At times, it may be necessary to 
operate some of the twisters on 
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unbroken from the 1942 peak level of 
12,000,000,000 yards to the current 
level of approximately 10,500,000,000 
vards. 
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Harry Riemer Now 
Editor Daily News Record 


Louis W. Fairchild, general manager, 
Fairchild Publications, has announced 
the appointment of Harry Riemer as 
editor of the Daily News Record. Mr. 
Riemer has been associated with Daily 
News Record for 28 years, and for 27 
years has been editor of the dry goods 





Mr. Riemer 


section. He succeeds J. Robert Breen, 
who has been manager-editor for the 
past eight years and goes now to join 
the Washington Bureau of Fairchild 
Publications, pending assignment to a 


foreign executive news post. 


. 


Fred Phillips Heads 
Alabama Operating Executives 


Fred F. Phillips, vice-president, Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., was 
elected general chairman of the Ala- 
bama Textile Operating Executives at 
the March 18 meeting. Holmes Floyd, 
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Sundays, depending upon the per- 
centage of high-twist yarns. 

If none of the 5-B machines 
were used, the yarns being re- 
drawn onto spinner bobbins on a 
re-draw frame, it is our opinion 
that about double the number of 
twister spindles would be needed. 
No estimate on the number of re- 
draw operators can be given, be- 
cause we have never used this 
process to any extent. 
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(The second article in this series, 
to appear in an early issue, will deal 
with the sizing operation. Readers 
are urged to preserve their copies of 
each installment.—The Editor). 


superintendent, Mount Vernon Wood- 
bury Mills, Tallassee, Ala., was elected 
vice-chairman. 

The following were elected associate 
members of the executive committee: 
C. H. Moody, Dwight Mfg. Co.; Fred 
Lyons, Opp-Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala.: R. B. Horsley, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Opelika, Ala.; Ira E. Gunn, Rus 
sell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

It was decided by the committee that 
a second “discussion-by-mail” would be 
arranged and the resuits printed in a 
pamphlet to be distributed to all mills 
in the state and similar organizations 
in other states. The discussion will con- 
cern only slashing and weaving, as the 
last one covered carding and spinning. 

| ¢ 
High-Speed Cloth Handling 
In Textile Finishing Plants 

Throughout the textile finishing in- 
dustry it is common to transport cloth 
from process to process, and also 
through some of the _ processes, in 
either rope form or open width form. 
With increasing demands for high pro- 
duction and with improvements in proc- 
esses and machinery have come suc- 
cessive increases in the speeds with 
which cloth is transported in these 
forms, and it has been found that the 
upper limits of speed are in general 
determined by the dynamic behavior 
of the cloth. It is not generally re- 
alized that some of these dynamic con- 
siderations cannot be controlled by me- 
chanical design and that they there- 
fore impose an absolute limit on per- 
formance which no amount of refine- 
ment can be expected to overcome. 

In the April issue of Teatile Re- 
search, official publication of the Tex- 
tile Foundation and of Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., the behavior of 
fast running cords is analyzed, with 
particular reference to the behavior 
of ropes of cloth encountered in a tex- 
tile finishing plant. Theoretical formu- 
las are deduced whereby the behavior 
at any point may be calculated. 
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The Systematic Training of 





Textile Employees 


By J. H. Groves’ and H. O. Carlton? 


TEXTILE plants have been feeling the pinch of the manpower shortage 

since the early days of the war, but in the last few months the 
loss in textile production has become critical, this loss being largely 
due to the shortage in trained help. Presented herewith are the methods 
being used in some Georgia mills to meet this problem, as developed by 
the War Manpower Commission and the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Georgia School of Technology.—The Editor é 


GEORGIA textile plants produc- 

ing tire cord now are being 
offered first call upon the services 
of the state’s Vocational Educa- 
tion personnel in developing, in 
cooperation with the plants, a sys- 
tematic plan of in-plant training 
for textile machine operatives. 
This preferred status of these 
plants is due to the fact that tire 
cord is at present the most criti- 
cally needed of all textile prod- 
ucts. As soon as the training 
needs of this part of the state’s 
textile industry are met, Vocation- 
al Education will return to its 
original intention of making this 
war production training service 
available to all plants producing 
essential textile goods 

This vocational in-plant train- 
ing assistance is one example of 
the many training aids offered by 
Vocational Education, by Train- 
ing Within Industry, by the Ap- 
prentice Training Service, and by 
Engineering, Science and Manage- 
ment War Training, whose war 
production training activities are 
coordinated through the War 
Manpower Commission. 

A serious effort on the part of 
Georgia Vocational Education au- 
thorities to develop a complete in- 
plant training program for textile 
machine operatives was first made 
in the late summer of 1943. A rep- 
resentative of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Department of the Georgia 
School of Technology and of the 
Vocational Division of the State 
Department of Education was as- 





1. Chief of Training, War Manpower 
a ey 


. Assistant Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Georgia School of Technology. 
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signed to work with local voca- 
tional personnel in assisting one 
plant to develop a scheme for 
training spinners and doffers, the 
most critically needed operatives 
at the time. Later, there were de- 
veloped at other plants in the 
same community similar plans for 
training weavers, twister tenders 
and other operatives, as well as 
spinners and doffers. About this 
time, the need for tire cord be- 
came acute, and attention was 
turned to the cord plants, as men- 
tioned before. 

Vocational Education’s contri- 
bution to the solution of the prob- 
lem of training textile machine 
operatives contains nothing in the 
way of new and radical training 
proposals. The only thing new is 
the adaptation to training in this 
industry of time-tested procedures 
developed in other industries, and 
the substitution of these proced- 
ures for the traditional hit-or-miss 
methods of training textile em- 
ployees. Features of the program 
include careful selection of plant 
training supervisors and of full- 
time instructors, thorough train- 
ing in methods of instruction, de- 
velopment of complete job analy- 
ses and lesson plans, and continu- 
ous follow-up of the training by 
plant training supervisors and by 
local .and state vocational per- 
sonnel. 

This program offers a very def- 
inite help to both employee and 
employer in the war production of 
in that it furnishes a 
systematic plan through which the 
new worker can be oriented quick- 
ly to textile working conditions 
and through which the new work- 
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er can be trained in the shortest 
possible time to handle a full pro- 
duction assignment. It also fur- 
nishes a systematic plan through 
which the worker on a job requir- 
ing little skill can be upgraded in 
the shortest possible time to a job 
of higher skill. 

The development of this train- 
ing in any plant follows the same 
general pattern as is outlined in 
the remainder of this article. The 
pattern, however, is_ flexible 
enough to permit it being shaped 
to fit the particular needs of the 
individual plant, regardless of 
size, or to fit the requirements of 
the individual department in a 
plant. 


Support of Management 
and Supervision 


It was realized from the begin- 
ning that, regardless of the abili- 
ty of the trainer and of the stand- 
ing of the training agency he rep- 
resents, a training program can- 
not be a success unless it has the 
approval and active support of the 
management and supervision of 
the plant. 

The first step, therefore, is to 
discuss fully with management 
and supervision the needs for 
training machine operatives in the 
particular plant, all details of the 
training proposal, and the results 
that may be expected from devel- 
oping the training around the 
needs of the plant. 

A training supervisor to head 
up the work throughout the plant 
is selected from the supervisory 
staff by management and super- 
vision as soon as this group indi- 
cates its willingness to try out and 
support a _ systematic training 
scheme. An additional training 
supervisor for each department is 
selected if the program is to be 
operated in more than one depart- 
ment. A training supervisor 
should have the same _ general 
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FIG. 1. 
OPERATIONS IN SPINNING TRAINING PROGRAM 





Put Up Ends 

Creel Roving 

Clean Leather Rollers 
Clean Steel Rollers 

Clean Scavenger Rolls 
Clean Underclearer Rolls 
Clean Revolving Clearers 
Pick Top Clearers 

Clean Trumpets 

10. Clean Travelers 

11. Clean Ring Rail 

Clean Base Rail 

Clean Thread Guide Board 
Clean Separators 

15. Clean Top and Bottom Creel 
16. Use of Stand Hook 
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17. Remove Steel Roller 
Laps 

18. Remove Leather Roller Laps 

19. Start and Stop Frame 

20. Replace Traveler 

21. Piece Up Ends 

22. Recognize and Flag Bad Run- 
ning Ends 

23. Recognize Bad Roving 

24. Recognize and Replace Bad 
Top Rollers 

25. Recognize and Replace Bad 
Bobbins 

26. Recognize Slack Bands 

27. Recognize Bad Yarn 

28. Patrol 








qualifications as those listed for 
an instructor and, in addition, 
must be allowed sufficient time 
—full time, if at all possible—to 
properly supervise the training. 


Selection of Prospective 
Instructors 


Next comes the important mat- 
ter of selecting from the plant 
personnel the men and women 
most likely to make desirable in- 
structors. Among the qualifica- 
tions for consideration are: 

1. Considerable experience and 
a high degree of proficiency in 
the operations to be taught. 

2. Maturity and stability. 

8. Ability to get along with 
others. 


4. Indications of leadership 


ability. 
5. Dependability. 
6. Energy. 


7. Fair amount of education. 

8. An understanding of and 
full agreement with the objectives 
of training others. 

The task of selecting prospec- 
tive instructors rests naturally 
upon management and supervi- 
sion, who are the ones who know 
their employees better than any- 
one else. No definite selection of 
a prospective instructor should be 
made until the program has been 
discussed with that person and he 
or she has indicated a willing- 
ness to undertake the work. It is 
generally the procedure to select 
more prospective instructors than 
will be needed at the start, in or- 
der to permit a more careful se- 
lection at the end of the instruc- 
tor-training period and to furnish 
a reserve of instructors when 
needed in the future. 








The training supervisors and 
prospective instructors selected, 
after consideration of the items 
mentioned, now are placed under 
the direction of the state voca- 
tional representative, who is an 
experienced teacher-trainer, for a 
20-hour course in methods of in- 
struction. 

All training supervisors and 
prospective instructors from all 
departments to be served are giv- 
en this training. It is usually 
found that a number of these peo- 
ple have had previous instruction 
in training methods, either from 
Vocational or from Training With- 
in Industry courses; and, for these 
people, this additional training 
serves as a most valuable means 
of refreshing and extending their 
previously acquired skill in in- 
structing. 

The production supervisors of 
the departments for which train- 
ing is to be given are also included 
in this training group whenever 
possible. They are included for a 
two-fold purpose: first, that they 
will develop a better understand- 
ing of the training program; sec- 
ond, that they will acquire some 





instructional skills that will be of 
value in their production super- 
visory activities. 

The accepted principles of ef- 
fective instruction are developed 
through group discussions and 
through practice instruction by 
each training supervisor and po- 
tential instructor. These prin- 
ciples include taking the learner 
through several very definite 
steps in the teaching of any les- 
son: 

1. Getting the learner’s atten- 
tion and developing his interest in 
the subject to be taught. 

2. Presenting the instruction 
effectively. 

8. Drilling the learner until he 
has reached the desired goal. 

In developing these steps in 
teaching, particular emphasis is 
placed on the selection of the most 
efficient methods to use in each 
step, on giving the instruction in 
small doses, on the importance of 
planning the instruction before it 
is given, and on the necessity of 
actually completing each lesson 
by having the learner prove that 
he can do alone whatever the in- 
structor intended that the learner 
should be able to do. 

The training as outlined is kept 
on a practical basis at all times 
and brings to the group not only 
instructional skill, but also the 
realization that carefully planned 
and well presented instruction is 
necessary for effective training. 


Job Analyses and 
Instructional Plans 


As a further development of the 
breakdown or analysis of a job for 
training purposes, to which the 
group was introduced while plan- 
ning lessons during the training 
in methods, the group of training 





FIG. 2. 
OPERATIONS IN DOFFER TRAINING PROGRAM 





Put Up Ends ? 
Piece Up Ends 

Proper Seating of Bobbins 
Making Correct Bunch 
Clean Travelers 

Secure Bobbins 

Start and Stop Frame 
Wind Traverse Down 
Kink Ends | 

Turn Separators 

Raise and Lower Thread 
Boards 
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Mark Yarn 

13. Doff Bobbins 

14. Dump Yarn 

Pick Up Bobbins from 
Floor 

Brush Off Heads 

Clean Rockers 

18. Replace Band on Idler 
19. Recognize Bad Bobbins and 
Replace with Good Ones 
Care for Doff Truck 
Patrol 
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supervisors and prospective in- 
structors now turns its attention 
to a thorough analysis of all the 
things that must be taught. 

The training supervisor and the 
prospective instructors from the 
department being analyzed at the 
particular time, together with the 
plant training supervisor, do this 
work under the direction of the 
vocational representative. The 
production supervisors of the de- 
partment concerned are also in- 
cluded in this group, if at all pos- 
sible, in order that they will add 
to the analyses the benefits of 
their knowledge of and experience 
in the various operations; also, 
in order that they will develop a 
still further understanding of the 
training plan. 

The first analysis made is that 
of the operations included in the 
total payroll job. In one mill, for 
example, there were listed 28 dif- 
ferent operations in the spinner’s 
job and 21 operations in the dof- 
fer’s job (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Each operation listed in the 
first analysis is then broken down, 
or analyzed, to develop all the 
points. that must be put over to 
the learners concerned. This is no 
complicated, involved procedure 
but a simple, easily-understood 
analysis of each operation, usual- 
ly following a form similar to that 
used in JIT. It has been found 
helpful here to occasionally bring 
into the group, to assist in this 
analysis, some veteran machine 
operative not being.trained as an 
instructor. 

Analyses are made, not only of 
the purely manipulative opera- 
tions, but also of those items that 
must be put over to the learner in 
orienting him to the job. 

The items of orientation include 
the necessary information that 
each new worker must have, such 
as work rules, general safety 
rules, work dress, wages, methods 
of payment, lines of authority and 
services to employees. The items 
of orientation also include those 
things through which it is hoped 
that some desirable attitudes may 
be developed, such as the relation 
of the job to the war, the impor- 
tance of regular attendance and 
the importance of quality. 


A lesson plan for each manipu- 


lative operation and for each item 
of orientation to be taught is then 








FIG. 3. 
LESSON NO. 13—TIME: 35 MIN. 





TITLE: Cleaning Off Scavenger Roll (Lap Stick) 
AIM: To Develop Skill In Cleaning Scavenger Rolls 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT: Frame in Operation 
LESSON OUTLINE: 


I. Preparation: 
Now let us learn a job that we do after putting up end and after 
each doff. 

II. Presentation: 


III. 


Give demonstration—(Follow breakdown) 


1. 


6. 


Remove roll from stand 
(a) Stop with left hand 
(b) Right end out first 


Take out from under ends 

(a) From right side of stand 

(b) End guarded or raised with left hand 
(c) Care not to break down end 


Clean off roll 

(a) From middle to each end 
(b) With right hand 

(c) Take step to left 


. Dispose of waste 


(a) In pocket 

(b) Keep waste separated 

Put roll under ends 

(a) From left side 

(b) As waste is being put in pocket 
Put roll in stands 

(a) Right end in first. 


Application and Testing: 

Have learners practice cleaning scavenger rolls on two or three 
sides. Have learners continue to practice this each time end is 
put up or frame is doffed. Be sure correct methods are used. 











FIG. 4. 
INSTRUCTION OUTLINE FOR SPINNERS 





First Day 
1. ORIENTATION: (4 hrs.) 
1. Introduction by Personnel Manager --_---------------- 15 min. 
2. Informational Presentation 
i i ereiunibeeninemepencitionabunii 20 min. 
i rab cian essen aiaiviniainial 20 min. 
a a sslmemenslenabinisicheiihiblill 20 min. 
3. Excursion through plant (Discussion) ~._...-.-_------- 2 hrs. 
4. Practice work 


a. Handling yarn (feel, breaking, good and bad, etc.)__.45 min. 
2. MANIPULATIVE: (4 hrs.) 


1. Explain operation of spinning frame ____--..__-_ -__--~-- 40 min. 
a. First with frame still 
b. Then with frame running (Discussion) 
ee rn citbeewce an esanuisis 45 min. 
a. Piece roving strands 
b. When roving bobbin is empty 
OS ee Se 45 min. 
a. Piece roving strands 
b. When roving bobbin is empty 
TEES SE ee a ae Pe a, 80 min. 
i oo dlsdoeedadienmaatateaae 30 min. 

















prepared (Fig. 3), using the in- 
formation developed from the 
analyses and the knowledge 
gained from the methods course. 
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A daily schedule for each of the 
first few days, usually the first 
week, of instruction (Fig. 4) is 
then made out, and finally a prog- 
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ress chart above is developed 
for recording each learner’s per- 
formance. 

The value of this procedure, in 
addition to the obvious one of hav- 
ing each job and operation an- 
alyzed for teaching purposes, lies 
in the fact that the production 
supervisors, training supervisors 


and instructors agree on what 
should be taught and how each 
operation should be performed in 
this particular plant. The anal- 
yses, then, represent what these 
people have thought out them- 
selves—and are accepted as their 
handiwork. Learners trained in 
these methods will be acceptable 


PRACTICE 


5 sides 






PRODUCTION 


6 sides 
_7 sides 
8 sides 
9 sides 
10 sides 
ll sides 
12 sides 





to all concerned. 

For these reasons, analyses de- 
veloped in one plant are not used 
in another mill. 





(The second and concluding ar- 
ticle on this subject, to appear in an 
early issue, will cover the operation 
of the program and the results that 
may be expected.—The Editor). 





Textile Committee to 
Deal with Army 


In order to build a program of in- 
creased cotton goods production and 
facilitate Army procurement of tex- 
tiles, the cotton-textile industry has ap- 
pointed a committee of representative 
mill men to maintain close, continuous 
contact with the War Department, ac- 
cording to Dr. C. T. Murchison, Presi- 
dent, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

This committee includes Herman 
Cone, chairman, board of directors, 
Cotton-Textile Institute; Hugh M. Co- 
mer, vice-president, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Alabama; C. F. Brough- 
ton, president, Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., 
president, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, 
N. C., and Charles A. Sweet, president, 
Wellington Sears Company, New York 
City. 

The appointment of this committee 
is an outgrowth of the conference in 
Washington on March 20 between in- 
dustry representatives and General 
Somervell and high ranking associ- 
ates in the Army Service Forces. At 


$2 


this meeting, General Somervell report- 
ed on the progress of the war on all 
fronts and on the requirements which 
the Army Service Forces were being 
called upon to meet to satisfy the ever 
growing Army needs in all theaters of 
operation and also to meet the exten- 
sive and varied demands of the Allies. 
He indicated that the pressure for in- 
creased production would continue and 
that an ever increasing flow of sup- 
plies to the battle fronts was impera- 
tive; that there must be no diminu- 
tion or interruption. He pointed out 
that occasional changes in the charac- 
ter of production were inevitable but 
would have no influence on total vol- 
ume, 

In a statement mailed to mills in re- 
cent weeks, Dr. Murchison said that 
the War Department was really con- 
cerned over the current production de- 
cline in cotton textiles, wished to know 
the reasons for this drop and is pre- 
pared in every way possible, in co- 
operation with the industry, to restore 
output to the levels of 1942. The War 
Department, he added, through its rep- 


resentatives at the conference let it be 
known that it is ready at all times to 
re-examine its own policies and, wher- 
ever practicablé, to effect changes 
which might ease the burden of indus- 
try in its fulfillment of government 
requirements, although the vast size 
of the procurement program. requires 
maximum standardization. 


* 


ASTM Symposium on 
Mildew Resistance of Textiles 
Recently off the press is the Sym- 


posium on Mildew Resistance, com- 
prising four technical papers and dis- 
cussion presented hefore the American 
Society for Testing Materials Commit- 
tee D-13 on Textile Materials. This 
booklet should be of interest to wide 
segments of the textile industry and 
is pertinent because of the necessity of 
producing materials that afford max- 
imum resistance to mildew and rot oc- 
casioned by severe climatic conditions 
in various parts of the world. 

Copies of this 40-page pamphlet in 
heavy paper cover can be obtained from 
ASTM headquarters, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., at 65 cents each. 
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The National and Regional 





By T. M. Forbes 


Executive Vice-President 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 


PRESENTED herewith is the second in a series by Mr. Forbes, a mem- 

ber of the Fourth Regional Board. As stated in the beginning, 
these articles are written in his capacity as executive vice-president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia and not as a 
member of the Fourth Regional War Labor Board. Any opinions ex- 
pressed or suggestions offered will be his own personal views and have 
no official status as coming from a member of the Board. 

The first article gave the history of the Boards and began the dis- 
cussion of its wage adjustment policies, covering the “maladjustment” 
and “substandard-of-living” policies in detail.. This article continues 
the discussion of the substandard policy and deals with “gross in- 
equities—brackets” and “rare and unusual cases”.—The Editor. 


Artiele 2 


RECOGNIZING the fact that in 
many cases the making of 
wage adjustments under the “mal- 
adjustment” and the “substand- 
ard” policies will upset the natur- 
al wage differentials between var- 
ious occupations within a plant, 
permission has been granted to 
the Regional Boards to “make 
wage adjustments to keep the 
minimum differentials between 
immediately inter-related job 
classifications, necessary to main- 
tain productive efficiency.” In ex- 
plaining this authority, the Byrnes 
Directive of May 12 also said: 
“This authority is needed to en- 
able the Board to avoid intra- 
plant inequalities which would 
otherwise be created by wage ad- 
justments ordered by the Board to 
eliminate substandard conditions 
of living or to satisfy the Little 
Steel Formula. Similar adjust- 
ments for immediately inter-relat- 
ed salary job classifications may 
be necessitated and are authorized 
when a longer work week is adopt- 
ed which creates a maladjustment 
between the pay of workers on an 
hourly basis and those on a sal- 
ary basis. Adjustments of this 
character, however, are to be so 
staggered as to avoid the need for 
adjustments in higher wage or sal- 
ary brackets.” 


In other words, after adjust- 


ments have been authorized under 
the maladjustment and the sub- 
standard policies, if further ad- 
justments are needed then, to cor- 
rect disturbed job differentials, 
the Board may permit those ad- 
justments in immediately inter- 
related job classifications, but 
they must be “tapered off” very 
quickly and cannot extend 
throughout the entire wage sched- 
ule. 


Because of the peculiarities of 
the wage structure of the cotton 
textile industry and the narrow 
differentials between wage rates 
for the various job classifications, 





Mr. Forbes 
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War Labor Boards 


the “tapering” principle is not 
generally being used in approving 
wage adjustments over 50 cents 
per hour. In all but a few cases, 
all wage rates in cotton textile 
mills are being allowed to be in- 
creased by the same amount per 
hour as is required to bring the 
minimum rate up to fifty cents. 
In other words, if the minimum 
rate is increased from 45 to 50 
cents per hour, a five cent an hour 
raise is generally given to all clas- 
sifications in that mill. 

In order to qualify for such an 
“across-the-board” increase in all 
job classifications, the textile em- 
ployer must be able to meet the 
following qualifications: 

1. At least two per cent of his 
employees, exclusive of learners, 
must now be receiving a rate that 
is at or below what he claims to 
be his basic minimum wage. 

2. At least 20 per cent of his 
employees, exclusive of learners, 
must now be receiving less than 
50 cents per hour. 


“Gross Inequities—Brackets” 


The third adjustment policy es- 
tablished by the Board is one de- 
signed to correct gross inequities, 
and this is the one that is prob- 
ably causing employers the great- 
est concern at the moment. This 
policy is enunciated by the Byrnes 
Directive of May 12, which reads 
as follows: 

“The directive also makes clear 
the authority of the Board to make 
wage adjustments within the ex- 
isting price structure and within 
existing levels of production for 
the purpose of stabilizing wage 
schedules for recognized catego- 
ries of employments in various la- 
bor markets. It does not permit 
adjustments to correct ‘inequali- 
ties’ which were permitted by the 
Executive Order 9250 of October 
8, 1942. It does, however, permit 
the Board to make adjustments in 
accordance with the language of 
the Act of Congress of October 2, 
1942, ‘to aid in the prosecution of 
the war or to correct gross in- 
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equities’, provided such adjust- 
ments do not increase prices or in- 
crease production costs. 

“Such adjustments, except 
where necessary to eliminate sub- 
standard living conditions or to 
give effect to the Little Steel For- 
mula, are not to bring the wages 
of the worker affected above the 
minimum of the going rates for 
comparable work in comparable 
plants or establishments in the 
same labor market.” 


Wage Brackets 


In the absence of adequate 
wage data to determine the “sound 
and tested going rates” in a par- 
ticular industry in a particular la- 
bor market area, the Board is now 
engaged in the establishment of 
wage “brackets” for selected job 
classifications in each of four la- 
bor market areas, following the 
classification of these areas as 
used by the War Manpower Com- 
mission in designating the extent 
of manpower shortage in such 
areas. For example, those areas, 
such as Mobile, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and similar places, where 
there are large concentrations of 
war industries and where the man- 
power shortage is. particularly 
acute, are designated as “A” 
areas. Generally speaking, the 
wage brackets set for those areas 
are higher than those in “B”, “C” 
and “D” areas, in which the labor 
supply is relatively more adequate 
for local needs. Such cities as 
Birmingham, Ala., and Atlanta, 
Ga., and the surrounding counties 
from which these cities draw their 
labor supply, are “B” areas. Small- 
er industrial towns not within the 
labor market areas of these cities 
are “C” areas, and strictly rural 
communities are “D” areas. 

Where possible, the board has 
established wage brackets for 
substantially all the major job 
classifications in an industry for 
which complete and comparable 
wage data have been available. In 
those industries for which only 
limited wage information can be 
secured, brackets are initially es- 
tablished only for the lowest paid 
jobs, such as common labor, and 
the highest paid jobs, such as ma- 
chinists, using the lowest and 
highest brackets as a guide, inso- 
far as possible, in measuring the 
reasonableness of wage applica- 
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tions involving businesses for 
which more complete data are not 
available. These brackets are be- 
ing set on the basis of wage fig- 
ures secured from individual ap- 
plications previously filed with 
the Board, from studies made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
from studies made by trade asso- 
ciations, and from figures fur- 
nished by labor unions. 

Because I greatly fear that 
these first brackets, tentative 
though they may be, (and subject 
to later revision) are being set 
without adequate wage data to be 
used as a basis, and because I am 
opposed to the setting of such 
brackets arbitrarily by labor mar- 
ket areas, I am apprehensive that 
by authorizing wage adjustments 
in accordance with this plan, the 
Board will unstabilize wage con- 
ditions in this region instead of 
accomplishing the stabilization ob- 
jective for which it was created. 

Having seen the difficulty en- 
countered by the Board in passing 
upon certain wage adjustment ap- 
plications without adequate infor- 
mation about the wages being paid 
in that industry in that area, and 
being apprehensive over the use of 
brackets established in accordance 
with practices which I do not re- 
gard as being economically sound, 
I appreciate the absolute neces- 
sity of making available to this 
agency as much information as 
employers can give about the pre- 
vailing wages being paid in par- 
ticular industries in particular 
areas. Without such information 
secured from reliable sources, the 
Board cannot be expected to pass 
on their applications as intelli- 
gently and as fairly as employers 
would want them to do. 

Wage rates and schedules are 
no longer secrets from govern- 
mental agencies, so I strongly urge 
that, through their trade associ- 
ations, employers have prepared 
and furnish to the Board complete 
information with respect to the 
sound and tested going rates with- 
in their businesses or industries. 
If-the Board does not get the in- 
formation from that source, it will 
from some other, and I feel very 
strongly that it is to the best in- 
terest of employers for the Board 
to have an accurate and a depend- 
able yardstick with which to meas- 
ure wage applications that they, 


their competitors and their neigh- 
bors may file, as well as wage in- 
crease demands that may be made 
by labor unions claiming to rep- 
resent their employees. 

If a wage adjustment applica- 
tion is filed on the basis of gross 
inequities, the Board may permit 
employers to raise their rates only 
to the minimum of the brackets 
found to reflect the tested going 
rates for those jobs in that area, 
and if their rates are already 
equal to the minimum of the 
brackets, then no further increase 
will be allowed. For example, if 
a wage bracket of 60 cents to 75 
cents has been established for a 
particular job and only 55 cents 
per hour is being paid for that 
job, the employer might be au- 
thorized to increase the rate to 60 
cents per hour, but if he were al- 
ready paying as much as 60 cents 
per hour for that job, then no in- 
crease would be allowed. It should 
be kept in mind that the right to 
raise to the minimum of a wage 
bracket is permissive only and 
cannot be done automatically or 
without formal approval of the 
Board. 


“Rare and Unusual Cases” 


Under the fourth wage adjust- 
ment policy established by the 
Board, the following conditions, 
known as “the rare and unusual 
case” policy, are laid down: 

“In rare and unusual cases, 
where critical war production can- 
not otherwise be obtained, the 
minimum of the pre-existing going 
rates may be stepped up to the 
next lowest of the going rates for 
other most nearly comparable 
work in the same labor market. 
Apart from the rare and excep- 
tional case, adjustments to the 
minimum of the applicable going 
rates are to be made, not to in- 
crease existing wage schedules, 
but only to bring obvious and spo- 
radic stragglers into line.” 

Under this policy, if the Board 
finds that, in some rare and un- 
usual case, war production is be- 
ing hampered by the level of 
wages paid in a particular plant or 
industry, and if the essential na- 
ture of this business is certified 
by the War Manpower Commission 
and by the military procurement 
agencies, then the Board may, in 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Ameriean Association Urged to 





HOW TO SPEED vital war produc- 

tion of textiles by increasing not 
just the number of man-hours but also 
the productivity of man-hours was the 
major theme of the annual convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, attended April 12 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, by over 300 
textile executives and members of al- 
lied trades. 

Hugh Comer, retiring president of 
the association, called on textile lead- 
ers to “give—put out—produce—get the 
pounds”. He and Donald Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
gave concrete, workable tips on how to 
accomplish this aim, reminding the 
cotton mill men that an army moves 
on clothes and on tire cord as well as 
on its stomach. 

Though it may not be possible to 
save additional hours in mills where 
production is already in high gear, 
said Donald Nelson, it is always pos- 
sible to save minutes—minutes which 
will save thousands of lives if they to- 
tal up to-make the war end an hour 
sooner. 

Major-General Edmund B. Gregory, 
Quartermaster General, discussed 
changing army requirements in tex- 
tiles; Ward Delaney, president of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va., outlined the organiza- 
tion and purposes of that newly formed 
institution for promoting research of 
a textile nature. 

At the afternoon business session, 
the following officers were elected for 
1944: W. Harrison Hightower, Thom- 
aston, Ga., president; Stuart W. Cra- 
mer, Jr., Cramerton, N. C., first vice- 
president; Walter S. Montgomery, 
Spartanburg, S. C., second vice-presi- 
dent; W. M. McLaurine, Charlotte, N. 
C., secretary and treasurer. 

Newly elected directors include: A. 
K. Wingate, Harry Moore, George P. 
Swift, George M. Wright, Fuller BE. 
Callaway, Jr., Joe L. Lanier, H. K. 
Hallett, Charles C. Hertwig, William 
Harry Entwistle and Earl R. Stall. 


Donald Nelson 


Before beginning his address, Donald 
Nelson showed a movie entitled, “Let’s 
Finish the War Together”, which had 
just been finished by the War Produc- 
tion Board for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing worker morale. Filled with action 
shots of soldiers on the battle front 
and of workers on the production 


ePaut Out — Produce” 


front, the movie put over a stirring 
message of patriotic challenge. 

Opening his address with congratu- 
lations to the textile industry for its 
production record, despite manpower 
and other obstacles, Mr. Nelson said, 
“You have stayed on the war beam. In 
each of the years 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
cotton mills set up new production 
records. In 1942, the truly phenomenal 
output of nearly 12 billion square 
yards was achieved ... it was inevi- 
table that textile production should 
fail away from [that] peak. I think 
the industry is to be congratulated for 
having prevented the decline in output 
from becoming even greater.” 


1944 Goals 

Outlining 1944 textile goals, Mr. 
Nelson said that the main change from 
1943 requirements will be a 50 per cent 
increase in tire cord needs. Other- 
wise, he said, “our military textile pro- 
gram, as now planned, will be much 
the same in 1944 as in 1943. Our indus- 
trial and agricultural requirements, 
while high, will be maintained approxi- 
mately on the 1943 basis. Our essential 
civilian needs must be met at least on 
the minimum level, in order to main- 
tain the health and morale of the popu- 
lation; and we must bear in mind that 
the fast pace of community life, the 
capacity business of hotels and rail- 
roads, require frequent replenishment 
of cotton equipment at a time when 
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cotton is doubling for silk and nylon.” 

Lend-lease requirements this year, 
Mr. Nelson continued, will show an in- 
crease to 900 million yards, in com- 
parison with the 500 million yards ex- 
ported for essential war use in 19453. 
“At the current rate of exports,” he 
said, “our own per capita consump 
tion of cotton textiles is easily the 
highest in the world—probably three 
times greater than the United King- 
dom. ... Only a few [of our allied] 
countries are producing even a part of 
their requirements. European produc- 
tion and Japanese production are now 
cut off from world markets. The 
British have had to reduce their tex- 
tile output in order to make way for 
other war supplies. We have become, 
by necessity, weavers for the world.” 


Mandatory 48-Hr. Week 


The critical situation now facing the 
industry and the country, said Mr. 
Nelson, is that the rate of production, 
which fell off about 13 per cent during 
1943, now threatens to drop still fur- 
ther. “To prevent another drop, let 
alone to reverse the trend,” he added, 
“will take a lot of doing.” 

Government’s part in this “doing”, 
he said, lies in strict enforcement of 
WPB regulations. “These regulations 
have been set up only where abso- 
lutely necessary and with the firm in- 
tention of removing them as soon as it 
is safe to do so. But where regulations 
are necessary, strict enforcement 
makes for fair play throughout the in- 
dustry and is in the long range inter- 
est of the industry. ... 

“Within the last few days,” he con- 
tinued, “an order making the 48-hour 
week mandatory in the textile indus- 
try has been promulgated by the War 
Manpower Commission, but even this 
action will not in itself bring about as 
large an inerease in production as is 
needed. You know, far better than I, 
that the bottleneck departments of 
many mills—the departments which 
hold the key to increased production— 
are already operating on a -48-hour 
basis. The problem before us cannot be 
solved merely by increasing the nomi- 
nal man-hours in the other depart- 
ments of the mill. The real job is to 
increase actual man-hours in all de 
partments, and to make those man- 
hours more productive.” 

This is the aspect of the job, ex- 
plained Mr. Nelson, which cannot be 
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“masterminded by remote control from 
Washington.” It takes someone at close 
range to determine what steps will get 
results. Each mill executive has the 
responsibility for bringing his ideas, 
his resourcefulness, his experience, to 
bear upon the problem. 

However, the War Production chief 
did make a few suggestions. “Nobody 
hopes for a big, sudden jump in cot- 
ton textile production,” he pointed out. 
“Such a notion is mere dreaming. 
What we do hope for is a steady inch- 
ing progress, a little here, and a little 
there—not by any one single idea or 
action, but by a concerted, all-around 
attack on the problem. If each mill will 
make a little gain—and then make 
that little gain grow bigger—these lit- 
tle gains will quickly transform the 
entire textile picture when multiplied 
by the more than 1100 mills making 
cotton textiles.” 


Three Sources of Little Gains 


One source of a “little gain”, which 
Mr. Nelson said had been reported to 
him by many textile executives, is con- 
centration of managerial efforts on 
the third shift, particularly in the 
carding and spinning departments. 

“It seems safe to say,” he explained, 
“that a large part of the decline in out- 
put during the past year can be over- 
come by strengthening third-shift op- 
erations. In the great majority of mills, 
the third shift is recognized as being 
the least efficient, with operating costs 
often 10 per cent higher per unit of 
output than the other two shifts. Only 
the local management can decide for 
any mill what personnel methods, 
what training methods, what morale- 
building methods will solve the third- 
shift problem. But I doubt whether 
there is any miil where something 
more could not be done for the third 
shift than is now being done.” 

A second good source, he said, is im- 
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provement of worker morale, particu- 
larly as it affects absenteeism. Al- 
though Mr. Nelson described employee 
morale in the textile industry as be- 
ing generally good, he added, “I think 
it is fair to say that inthe large ma- 
jority of mills, a strong and more posi- 
tive approach by the management 
would produce a prompt improvement 
in absentee rates. 

‘““T believe, too, that better use could 
be made in many communities of de- 
vices for reaching the minds of mill 
workers, through local newspapers, 
employee bulletins, and posters.” 

On the third source of increasing 
production per man-hour—mechanical 
efficiency—Mr. Nelson spoke briefly. “I 
do not pretend to be an authority on 
mill technology,” he said, “but reports 
that have been made to me leave little 
question in my mind that production 
bottlenecks in many cases could be 
quickly broken, or at least widened, if 
the management concentrated on pos- 
sible technical improvements.” 


Relieving Government Pressure 


In the concluding section of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Nelson indicated the need 
for relief from government restrictions 
on the textile industry. “I want you 
to know,” he said, “that the War Pro- 
duction Board is actively exploring 
with other agencies of the government 
steps that might be taken to ease some 
of the restrictive pressure on textile 
production. Wherever possible, these 
pressures will be relaxed. Your gov- 
ernment is doing its utmost, under dif- 
ficult circumstances, to help you solve 
the big problem of reversing the indus- 
try’s unfavorable production trend.” 

He ended with praise for what the 
industry has already accomplished and 
with appeals for even greater efforts 
to meet growing demands. “At current 
production levels,” he said, “require- 
ments for 1944 might well exceed out- 


put by 2 billion yards. That suggests 
the magnitude of the job ahead. In 
view of the tight manpower situation, 
faint hearts might falter at the pros- 
pect of making up a deficit of even 
half the size. But from what I have 
seen, there are few faint hearts in the 
textile industry. I have confidence 
that, knowing the broad outlines of the 
task ahead, you will take the practical, 
constructive steps in your plants nec- 
essary to drive production upward.” 


Hugh Comer 


The leading address of the early aft- 
ernoon session, following the luncheon, 
was that of Hugh Comer, retiring 
president of the association. His speech 
was in part a report of his year’s ac- 
tivities and in part a challenging analy- 
sis of how mill men should attack cur- 
rent and postwar problems. 

“One of the most difficult programs 
that the Association participated in 
during the year,” said Mr. Comer, 
“was the effort ... to have our indus- 
try declared exempt from the statute 
that required renegotiation of con- 
tracts.” A renegotiation committee was 
formed, and the exemption clause was 
actually written into the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee’s report. 

“The files that the renegotiation 
committee has on this program are vol- 
uminous,” he continued, “and show 
that the committee under Russell Fish- 
er and Fred Morrison’s guidance per- 
formed most intelligently and strategi- 
ecally—and I think, had the textile in- 
dustry been able to stand alone in this 
matter, we would have been exempted.” 


Position on Pricing 


On the subject of pricing, Mr. Comer 
reminded his listeners that the life of 
the statute creating OPA ends on 
April 30, 1944, “I don’t think this talk 
is the proper place for a statement of 
our position in the matter,” he said. 
“However, I think it is entirely in 
order that I state one phase of our 
position, and that is we wish to pro- 
vide that the act as amended shall 
terminate on June 30, 1945. Ample op- 
portunity will be afforded before this 
date arrives to discuss further exten- 
sion of this termination. However, I 
would like to read into the record the 
following statement: 

Prices act as the normal governor 
of a free economy, determining 
what shall be produced and in what 
quantities. But a wartime economy 
is not free, and price control may 
perform a useful function during a 
period of war. 

However, the basic purpose of 
price control must always be to 
minimize maladjustments and _ in- 
equities; and any type of price con- 
trol which increases rather than di- 
minishes them, defeats its own ends. 


Maladjustments in the economy re- 
strict and limit production, and 
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herein lies the basic danger of any 
system of arbitrary price control. A 
program of price control should 
provide a brake upon runaway 
prices and at the same time pro- 
vide a stimulus to production of ci- 
vilian goods of the kind required 
and in the greatest volume that a 
war economy will permit. In accom- 
plishing those ends, it should pre- 
serve the advantages of business 
practices and relationships devel- 
oped under free and competitive 
conditions. 

Congress has recognized this 
principle in writing the original 
Emergency Price Control Act, in 
which it provided specifically: ‘‘The 
powers created in this Section shall 
not be used or made to operate to 
compel changes in the business 
practices, cost practices or methods, 
or means or aids to distribution, es- 
tablished in any industry”’. 

In its actual operation, the price 
Control Act has been subject to a 
wide degree of administrative dis 
eretion under which this expressed 
objective of Congress has too fre- 
quently been overlooked. 

It is our purpose to bring our 
viewpoint vigorously before all 
people concerned. 

Mr. Comer also reported on the re 
cent meeting on renegotiation and 
pricing which he and other leading 
textile executives of the: country at- 
tended in Washington with Lt. Gen. 
Somervell and other government repre- 
sentatives. He said, “General Somer- 
vell and associates impressed me with 
the thought that they realized that we 
have our problems, and they want to 
help us to get around them as best 
they can—certainly they do not want 
to create unnecessary problems. It 
seems they are making definite plans 
to get away from renegotiations and 


to substitute “forward pricing’. 


Increased Production 

His next topics of discussion were 
postwar unemployment, present-day 
lend-lease and increased production de- 
mands of the War Production Board. 
On the last, he said that the cali has 
come from WPB to increase textile 
production from 10 billion to 11.7 bil- 
lion yards. A committee of ten men 
was formed out of the National Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, the In- 
stitute and the American Association, 
to be known as the Increased Produc- 
tion Committee and to meet with Mr. 
Nelson in Washington on a date coin- 
ciding with the return of a so-called 
“Task Force” made up of three men, 
one each from the War Manpower 
Commission, the OCR and the WPB. 
These men had made a very broad 
circle and intensive visits to southern 
mills to discover anything that could, 
if brought to light, be put to use and 
cause an increase in production. 

“These men visited Avondale,” said 
Mr. Comer. “I was home at the time 
and visited with them. They spent 
hours questioning our staff and our 


personnel and in visiting our mills. 
They asked good questions, and I 
thought they were smart, alert and 
knew what it was all about.” 

One outstanding suggestion which 
emerged from the committee’s investi- 
gations, he said, was the feasibility of 
trying out the 48-hour week. “But I 
would like to say right here, without 
any ado,” he added, “We want in our 
mills only free people. We will use 
4-F’s in any amount, but they must be 
free.” 

In the concluding section of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Comer dealt with such pro- 
duction stimulants as a concerted at- 
tack on absenteeism, good housekeep- 
ing in the mill, a strong safety pro- 
gram, a functioning Credit Union, a 
committee for handling plant griev- 
ances, an employee suggestion plan, 
and an active learner program for up- 
grading as well as the employment of 
hitherto unskilled workers. 

He ended with emphasis on the war- 
time role of cotton, which must be in- 
creasingly stressed in publicity. 


Major-General E. B. Gregory 


The address of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral Gregory dealt primarily with the 
changing army requirements in tex- 
tiles. The two main points brought 
out were that there will be no let-up 
in the army demands for supplies and 
equipment and that, as war progresses, 
new items must be developed which 
will do the job better than those which 
they replace. “New terrain calls for 
different clothing,” he said, “and dif- 
ferent footwear. Each new campaign 
or action teaches us new lessons.” 





“At the present time,” he continued, 
“some of our requirements are down— 
6-ounce shirting, for instance; but at 
the same time there is an extremely 
pressing demand for some of the other 
products which your industry provides, 
such as water repellent fabrics, osna- 
burg for baling material, cotton duck 
and twine and cordage. Of course, you 
all know about the shortage of these 
manufactured products, but I am call- 
ing them to your attention again. We 
at the office of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral are figuratively scraping the bot- 
tom of every barrel we can locate to 
get enough of these cotton manufac- 
tures to fill our requirements, 


Water-Repellent Fabric 


“One recent change we have request- 
ed of the cotton industry is from the 
manufacture of 6-ounce shirting to the 
weaving of a high-density, water-repel- 
lent fabric which will be used for mak- 
ing cases for the sleeping bags which 
keep our soldiers warm and dry. We 
need a large quantity of this material, 
and we need it quickly. 

“In order to make the conversion as 
nearly ‘painless’ as possible, we have 
told the industry that they may make 
the fabric to meet whichever one of 
three different sets of specifications is 
most convenient to the mill. The speci- 
fications permit use of the same yarns 
which have been going into 6-ounce 
shirting, so that mills which have been 
running these yarns may go ahead 
using them after converting their looms 
to the new weave. The specifications 
also permit use of some finer yarns, if 
manufacturers should find their use 
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Hugh Comer unveils the “Hugh M. Comer Safety Trophy’, to be awarded 
annually to the mill of the association having the best safety record 
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more desirable. In making our an- 
nouncement of the desired conversion, 
we told the industry that the new ma- 
terial will not be used or judged on 
‘parade ground’ standards, but that it 
is a fabric to do a specific job of pro- 
tecting men from rain and wind. 

“I should like to ask every mill man 
here who can convert from manufac- 
ture of 6-ounce shirting to this new 
water-repellent fabric, or otherwise set 
up his weaving processes to make one 
of the three weaves which we need, to 
report his capacity for the new fabric 
to the Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot as soon as possible.” 


Lend-Lease 


General Gregory’s next appeal to the 
industry was for greater cooperation 
with lend-lease. “One of the outstand- 
ing contributors in reverse lend-lease,” 
he said, “is and has been Australia. 
For a country of 7,000,000 population, 
Australia has done a remarkable job 
in supplying not only food-stuffs but 
many manufactured products. Much of 
the food consumed by our forces in the 
Pacific is supplied by Australia and 
New Zealand. However, in producing 
this food and other supplies, the Aus- 
tralian civilian economy has _ been 
Squeezed very tightly. Almost all of 
the country’s requirements of cotton 
textiles must be imported, and a fair 
measure of these goods can come only 
from the United States. 

“Accordingly, our country, through 
lend-lease, has allotted a certain yard- 
age of cotton textile material for ship- 
ment to Australia, but the rub begins 
at that point. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, through which all civilian lend- 
lease purchases are made, has been 
having considerable difficulty in pro- 
curing necessary cotton goods for these 
shipments to Australia.” 

General Gregory continued, “I ap- 
peal to you members of the industry 
here, in the name of the Chief of the 
Army Service Forces, to cooperate, 
through your Army contacts, through 
your Treasury contacts, through any 
other contacts you may have, in as- 
suring that these vitally needed tex- 
tiles will be made available to our 
Australian allies.” 


Pricing and Renegotiation 


The final topic of General Gregory’s 
talk was textile pricing and renegotia- 
tion of army contracts. Describing the 
meeting which he, Hugh Comer and 
other textile and government leaders 
had with General Somervell, he said 
an announcement was made “that the 
Army Service Forces are definitely 
working toward the objective of placing 
contracts which are exempt from re- 
negotiation.” 

“It is General Somervell’s expressed 
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General Gregory 


hope,” he continued, “that by June the 
bulk of Army textile contracts will be 
so priced as to be exempt from rene- 
gotiation. This development is made 
possible by the accumulated buying ex- 
perience of the Quartermaster Corps 
and the assembly, with the aid of the 
industry, of adequate cost data which 
now provides a sure foundation for 
sound pricing.” 


Ward : Delaney 


Ward Delaney, president of the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, dis- 
cussed the organization and function 
of this newly created corporation 
which came into formal existence on 
April 6 as “a not-for-profit” corpora- 
tion, dealing in research and educa- 
tion. The Institute has headquarters in 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The Institute is set up for four main 
purposes, said Mr. Delaney: 

1. To train and multiply brain 
power for the textile industry. 

2. To assemble and complete a 
truly comprehensive technical library 
on the textile industry, its chemistry 
and processes. 

3. To maintain and make available 
to its membership unusual facilities 
and a staff specifically adapted to the 
scientific attack on textile problems. 

4. To provide means for developing 
and testing new processes, new tech- 
niques and new products which may be 
of advantage to the textile industry. 

Educationally, the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology will be a graduate 
school, he said, accepting as students 
only those applicants who have Bach- 
elor of Science degrees in Chemistry, 
Physics or Engineering, with excellent 


standings from recognized colleges and 
universities. A two-year course will be 
given in textile technology leading to 
a Master’s degree,. and a four-year 
course leading to a Doctor’s degree. No 
more than 15 students will be accepted 
a year, and the ratio of teachers to 
students will be maintained at one to 
two. Patents resulting from investiga- 
tions of students or the teaching staff 
will be the property of the institute 
and available for license to members. 

All research work carried on at the 
Institute fails into one of two classifi- 
cations—either work which is the prop- 
erty of the Institute and through it of 
its membership, or work that is the 
private property of some cooperating 
mill or industry. Only those textile 
mills who are members are entitled to 
undertake research work at the Insti- 
tute. It is then carried on confiden- 
tially, and any findings or patents aris- 
ing from it are the property of the 
member financing the study—subject 
only to the Institute’s privilege of pub- 
lishing the findings, after the time 
agreed upon between the member and 
the Board of Trustees. In no case is 
publication insisted upon where it 
might prove detrimental to the member 
or the project. Costs are determined in 
each individual case by the nature and 
extent of the problem, the personnel 
and the equipment involved. All such 
enterprises are undertaken on a cost 
plus basis. 


Hon. O. Max Gardner 


In a brief, impromptu speech at the 
luncheon, the. Honorable O. Max Gard- 
ner touched upon the vital postwar 
need of the textile industry for ven- 
ture capital. 

“All the foregoing talks have been 
devoted to the present,” he said. “I 
want you to think for a minute of 
what is to be the future of this indus- 
try in the postwar period. The day the 
whistles blow for peace, that day the 
Congress should remove the excess 
profits tax and revise the income tax 
system. 

“If we can get these tax laws 
changed, then economic security and 
venture capital will again enter the 
picture which our forefathers created 
when they had the necessary money. 
You can’t start any new enterprise to- 
day, with borrowed money or your own 
money, and get anything out of it. 
You have got to get a relief bill to 
encourage men again to do what your 
father and my father did when they 
laid the foundations of this textile in- 
dustry.” 

An entertaining feature of the lunch- 
eon session was the song and dance 
number of seven young ladies from the 
high school of the Avondale mill at 
Alexander City. 
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The Printing of Piecegoods 
and Related Processes 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


IN THE FIVE previous articles in this series, Mr. Hirst has dealt 

with the processes preceding the printing operation and with the 
printing operation itself. In this, the sixth article, he covers the ageing 
and soaping of piecegoods and gives the details of the different ma- 
chines used in those processes, with sketches of some “gadgets” which 
have been found useful in getting best results—The Editor . . . 


Artiele 6 


THE GOODS having been printed 

and dried, most classes of 
printing dyestuffs require fixation 
by one or another type of steaming 
for varying lengths of time. By 
far the greater number of colors 
now used require a short steaming 
in an iron chamber called the 
ager. 

The so-called vat ager is an iron 
chamber averaging 30 feet in 
length, 10 feet in height and of 
sufficient width to accommodate 
the widest cloth to be printed. 
Different makes vary very slight- 
ly, some having at the entering 
end a sort of steam conditioning 
chamber, some a dry can to pre- 
heat the cloth, but in general the 
conditions are similar. The print 
passes through a slot, in the open 
width, and vertically over a se- 
ries of driven rollers. 

Most ager rollers are equipped 
with roller bearings to prevent 
creases and diminish the power 
required to drive the machine. 
Live steam is fed in through per- 
forated pipes at the bottom, with 
baffle plates to prevent throwing 
of water drops onto the print, as 
such drops would cause the color 
to run or blurr if encountered be- 
fore the fixing of the color is ac- 
complished. Wherever condensa- 
tion on the cooler walls might oc- 
cur, closed steam pipes are pro- 
vided. 

In the past, there has been some 
variation of opinion as to the 
proper amount of moisture re- 
quired for vat ageing, with the re- 
sult that in some plants the ager 
has a pond or “well” at the bot- 


tom, through which the live steam 
passes for saturation. The neces- 
sity for this depends on the mois- 
ture content of the steam supply. 

After traversing the _ entire 
length of the ager, the goods are 
continuously pulled out through 
the slot at the entering end and 
fanned into a box truck. 

The ingoing steam serves not 
only to furnish the required tem- 
perature to bring about the chemi- 
cal reactions in the print, but also 
to supply the necessary moisture 
required by most chemical reac- 
tions and to keep the machine as 
free from air as possible where re- 
ducing actions are involved, as in 
the case of vat colors and hydro- 
sulphite discharges. The absorp- 
tion of moisture in a vat print is, 
of course, enhanced by the glycer- 
ine which was a constituent of the 
printing paste. 


Uniform Temperature 
is Difficult to Maintain 


Agers have been given years of 
study in an attempt to settle on 
the optimum conditions for vari- 
ous types of prints, but the prob- 
lem is difficult, and to a greater 
or less extent they have been de- 


termined by long and painful ex- 
perience. As a rule, the tempera- 
ture inside the chamber at the 
sides runs about 218°F., but main- 
tenance of uniformity throughout 
the atmosphere is extremely diffi- 
cult due to the heat liberated by 
the reactions. In many cases, 
where the thermometer indicates 
218°F. at the sides, it shows a 
reading up to 237° at the center of 
the piece. 

The time of ageing varies, ac- 
cording to the colors used, from 
five to ten minutes, and in some 
cases it is found necessary to re- 
peat the process. 

Where the print has been made 
with the Indigosol and Rapidogen 
types of dyestuffs, the atmosphere 
of the chamber must be kept acid, 
usually by feeding in a constant 
stream of acetic and formic acids, 
which are vaporized by dripping 
on a hot plate or steam chest in 
the machine. The acid and water 
vapor, at about 200° to 212°F., 
bring about the liberation of the 
true dyestuff. Since the acid even- 
tually would corrode the iron, 
these colors are usually aged in a 
chamber of various acid-resisting 
materials, such as are found in 
wood or brick. 

In being subjected to the fore- 
going conditions, the dyestuffs 
have now penetrated into the cloth 
fibers in soluble form and conse- 
quently will eventually be so firm- 
ly fixed that they will be fast to 
washing. 

Vat agers are also suitable for 
the development of aniline-black 
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prints and plain shades, enhanc- 
ing the shades of naphthol colors, 
discharging grounds dyed with di- 
rect, developed and naphthol col- 
ors, and fixing printed direct col- 
ors. 

Cottage steamers have been 
used for many years, and, while 
now almost entirely superseded by 
the already described agers where 
roller printing is concerned, they 
are still used by screen printers. 
They are essentially horizontal 
boiler-like chambers supplied with 
steam. The printed goods are 
hung on racks, pushed into the 
steamer, the door closed, and the 
steaming carried out for the re- 
quired length of time, after which 
the racks are pulled out. The pro- 
duction of such machines is neces- 
sarily low; therefore they are not 
economical for large quantities of 
a style. 


The Continuous Steamer 


Since the advent of the faster 
types of dyestuffs, the “endless” 
or “continuous” steamer has 
largely been abandoned. It is a 
very large chamber of iron or 
brick, sometimes extending up two 
stories, and of sufficient length to 
subject the goods to a steaming 
of 30 to 45 minutes. It- was used 
principally for fixing basic and 
chrome colors, which do not re- 
quire an atmosphere free from air. 
The mechanism is somewhat more 


complicated than that of the agers. 
One type is arranged as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 

The print is fed down across 
the front surface of a broad steel 
apron which is pushed backward 
and forward by a driving rod. As 
the apron moves forward in the 
entering end of the machine, it 
pushes the goods over a rod which 
has been moved into the correct 
position close to the apron by, and 
resting on, endless side chains. The 


the print over this rod, and the 
process is repeated. In this way the 
goods progress slowly through the 
steamer in long loops and are 
continuously pulled out at the 
other end, after being exposed to 
steam injected at the bottom. The 
temperature of this machine is 
kept at all times at approximately 
212°F. 


Soaping 


The prints having been aged or 
steamed, they are next washed to 
remove excess color and most of 
the thickener. In many instances, 
they pass through a chemical bath 
to oxidize or otherwise improve 
the fastness of the dye. Vat col- 
ors, for instance, pass through a 
compartment containing a solu- 
tion of an oxidizing agent such as 
bichromate, peroxide or perborate. 
Thus the leuco compound is oxi- 
dized to an insoluble pigment 
within the fibers, giving a print 
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goods drop by gravity down into 
the steamer until the lower end 
reaches almost to the floor, the 
apron meanwhile being pulled 
back by the driving rod and al- 
lowing the cloth to drape over the 
other side of the rod, thus form- 
ing a long vertical loop. Another 
roller is now placed in position in 
front of the apron which pushes 


fast to vigorous soaping. 

Basic colors, such as methylene 
blue, are treated before washing 
with an antimony salt—tartar 
emetic or antimony lactate—which 
improves the fastness of the dye- 
stuff-tannic acid combination. 
Chrome colors may be washed 
straightaway after steaming, with- 
out preliminary treatment. Some 
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direct colors are not character- 
ized by good fastness to washing, 
rubbing or hot pressing without 
preliminary treatment. For such 
cases, special compounds are 
available to prevent marking off 
and bleeding in water. The use of 
such a chemical also keeps the 
dry cans clean, but fastness to 
light is adversely affected. 

The open soaper is simply an 
open width machine divided into 
compartments equipped with roll- 
ers at top and bottom, over which 
the goods pass, squeeze rolls be- 
tween compartments, a supply of 
steam, and any necessary guides 
to prevent creases. The chemical 
treatments mentioned before are 


-earried out in the first compart- 


ment. Some of the modern open 
soapers are equipped with roller 
bearings, and every nip has its 
individual motor, so that even the 
sheerest goods may be open soaped 
with little danger of damage. At 
the end of the soaper is a stack of 
dry cans. 


The Rope-Soaper 


For colors which call for excep- 
tionally thorough washing to de- 
velop the dyestuff and remove all 
thickeners and surplus color, the 
rope-soaper is used. This con- 
sists of one or more compartments 
through which the goods pass in 
the rope form, after any necessary 
developing treatment, alternately 
lying slack in the soap liquor and 
being squeezed between heavy 
rollers running lengthwise of the 
machine, as shown in the dia- 
gram. An improved type of this 
machine is equipped with convey- 
ors to give the soap a chance to 
act a longer time and, at the same 
time, give much higher speeds. 

Plisse’s, or crinkle styles, de- 
scribed in a previous article, are 
washed preferably in the slack 
form to avoid undue _ tension, 
which would tend to flatten the 
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sists of a short open-width pit 
through which the goods pass 
very loosely, then through rope 
compartments similar to those in 
a rope-soaper, with the exception 
that the heavy nip rollers are re- 
placed by reels. A small compart- 
ment toward the end may contain 
dilute acetic acid to remove last 
traces of alkali. These goods are 
then extracted in a centrifuge, or 
by a vacuum extractor, and dried 
on a tenter or air dryer. 

Temperature controls on soap- 
ers, particularly of the open type, 
are of great advantage. 


Useful Gadgets 


There may be some tendency on 
rope-soapers for the goods to wind 
tightly around the large nip roll- 
ers if the machine tender is not 
watchful. A useful gadget, to 
draw to the operative’s attention 
that a section of the goods has 
tightened up and is in danger of 
winding around the rollers, is a 
small idler reel, or cleated roller, 
placed under the lower roller and 
furnished with an ordinary jingle 
bell on the end. A tight section 
of goods will bear on this reel, 
causing it to turn and ring the 
bell. 

Another homemade device helps 
prevent tangles in the rope ma- 
chine by regulating the amount of 
goods fed in from one soaper sec- 
tion to the next. It is simply a 
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weighted trap door. The cloth 
passes in at the top of the J box, 
piles onto the trap door until a 
definite weight of goods is depos- 
ited; then the door drops and al- 
lows the goods to drop to the bot- 
tom and be pulled into the soap 
liquor. This prevents a large pile 
of wet goods in the J box from 
tumbling over and causing a heavy 
drag. 


(The seventh and concluding ar- 
ticle in this series will appear in an 
early issue and will deal with the 
finishing operations. Readers are 
urged to preserve their copies of 
each installment in the series.—The 


Editor). 
a 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Advertises Cotton Insulation 


Cotton’s role in insulation has been 
recently aired in consumer publications 
by Reynolds Metals Company. Two- 
color half-pages were employed in 
April in Better Homes € Gardens, 
House Beautiful and Small Homes 
Guide. Others will run on a staggered 
schedule up to March, 1945, in Amert 
can Home, House €& Garden and 
Parents’ Magazine. 

For the past two years, Reynolds 
has conducted a forceful dealer cam- 
paign throughout the country for its 
cotton insulation, Reyn-O-Cell, but last 
month marked the first entry into con- 
sumer advertising. The supply of pro- 
motional material to dealers has run 


the entire gamut of sales ideas, from 
radio spot scripts to sales letters, 
three-dimensional window displays, 


pennants and streamers, posters tying 
in with the government’s fuel conserva- 
tion program, envelope stuffers, com- 
plete instruction data in the form of 
brochures, seasonal newspaper mat 
services, and even motion pictures to 
educate dealers who have never mer- 
chandised this type of product. 

Each ad points out the fact that the 
average attic can be insulated for as 
little as $55 and tells consumers that 
the product may be purchased from 
any Reynolds insulation dealer. 
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Realizing Our National Unity 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THIS IS a disturbed and dis- 

tressed world. In confusion, 
people grope and tend to become 
distinctly individual in their 
thinking and acting. National and 
personal security loom large on 
the horizon, and since our psy- 
chologists say that self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of life, too 
many people are thinking indi- 
vidual and selfish thoughts and 
forgetting the group or the nation 
or the world. 

This kind of thinking can lead 
into more dangerous situations 
than those that already exist. No 
one can live by himself and no one 
can live successfully unless he is 
mindful of his social, political and 
economic relationships to others. 
It requires lots of broad and sym- 
pathetic thinking to live in this 
world at this time. 

Right now the government is 
calling upon the textile industry 
for increased production to meet 
its requirements for our fighting 
forces, for lend-lease and for re- 
habilitation needs. All of these de- 
mands are for services and mate- 
rials removed from our immediate 
neighborhood. Since most of our 
thinking is neighborhood think- 
ing, it is difficult for the average 
man to realize his responsibility in 
meeting these demands. There are 
so many units in the textile indus- 
try and so many workers that too 
many people are prone to let some 
other unit and some other group 
of workers do the thinking about 
those responsibilities. 

Our government tells us that at 
our present rate of production we 
shall lack 1% billion yards of cot- 
ton goods in meeting the needs. 
We cannot let this happen. Let us 
lift our mental eyes and look at 
this request on a broad horizon. 

Nearly every home in every 
community has some représenta- 
tive in the armed forces. We are 
now fighting furiously and shall 
fight even more furiously. The 
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wear and tear on clothes and 
equipment, the increased need for 
hospital beds and medical sup- 
plies, the terrible toll in the physi- 
cal wreckage of cotton fabrics has 
made the need for more and more 
goods imperative. Unless we fur- 
nish these textile materials, it 
may be that our own sons or hus- 
bands will be the ones whom we, 
by our indifference, failed to sup- 
ply. We are a part of the army. We 
belong to the Quartermaster 
Corps and must keep their ware- 
houses full at all times, so that 
no member of our armed forces 
can ever return and point at us 
the finger of scorn. We must give 
to him whatever he needs. 

Now let us take a look at lend- 
lease—goods and commodities go- 
ing to our allies for their assist- 
ance in carrying on the war. 
When we do anything to make our 
allies stronger, we are also ren- 
dering assistance to our fighting 
forces. We are making their team- 
mates strong and are thereby re- 
lieving the terrific strain that 
would otherwise be upon our own 
boys. Lend-lease goods are simply 
helping our neighbors so that they 
may help us throw back the cruel 
armies of Germany and Japan. We 
have a definite responsibility to 
our boys to furnish these goods. 

When the ravages of war are 
finally reviewed, as they now are 
in some of the captive countries, 
there will be much distress and 
suffering. There will be women, 
children, wounded men, sick, hun- 
gry and helpless. We have told 
them that we are a Christian na- 
tion, that we are big-hearted and 
will try to help them start back 
to a new life. We are struggling to 
build a world that wants freedom 
and peace. These conquered na- 
tions will become our lasting al- 
lies or enemies. We have spent bil- 
lions for war; we must now spend 
billions for peace. 

In our native community, where 


we have and are accustomed to so 
many comforts and conveniences, 
it is hard for us to conceive of the 
poverty and distress that exist 
elsewhere. We are prone to think 
that some of our little privations 
are hardships. There we are again 
doing neighborhood thinking. We 
are failing to grasp the real sig- 
nificance of life and our responsi- 
bility in making ourselves fit into 
the world picture. In fact, our own 
neighborhood is influenced by the 
battle front, by lend-lease and re- 
habilitation. As these factors and 
situations progress, so does our 
neighborhood. We are not out of 
danger until we meet these re- 
sponsibilities. 

This naturally brings up the 
subject of hhow we can act so as to 
better discharge our responsibili- 
ties. I shall be specific and dis- 
cuss only one phase of this re- 
sponsibility—this most recent and 
urgent demand to supply this ex- 
tra 1% billion yards of cotton tex- 
tile products. 


I shall be even more specific 
and discuss it from the point of 
view of those who work in the tex- 
tile mills and have the power and 
capacity to meet that demand. 


The War Manpower Commission 
has recently requested the textile 
industry and all its workers to op- 
erate on 48-hour shifts. This is not 
simply a request to management; 
it is a direct appeal to every 
worker in the industry to immedi- 
ately comply with this request. 


This means constant responsi- 
bility and not occasional responsi- 
bility. It means that irregular 
workers must become regular 
workers, that absenteeism must be 
eliminated, that the productive ca- 
pacity must be increased. It means 
that every worker must be keenly 
conscious of his inescapable re- 
sponsibility. It cannot be evaded. 
Every worker has his own work to 
do, and no one else can do it for 
him. Unless he does his part, he 
has deserted the cause. He has 
been untrue to his friends and 
loved ones at the front. 

We, as managers and workers, 
eannot fail. 
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Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Nieet in Birmingham 


AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation, held April 18 at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, George S. 
Elliott, Dallas Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, was elected for a full 
term as president. He had been serving the unexpired term of the late 


G. Hamp Morris, Jr., of Geneva. 


Comer Jennings, Cowikee Mills, Eu- 
faula, was elected vice-president of the 
association ; and Homer M. Carter, Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co., Opelika, was 
elected treasurer, to succeed J. T. Phil- 
lips, Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria. 
Ed C. Langham, Montgomery, was re- 
elected secretary. Four newly elected 
members of the board of directors in- 
clude: B. C. Russell, Russell Manufac- 
turing Co., Alexander City; C. E. Es- 
tes, Montgomery Cotton Mills, Mont- 
gomery; C. E. Elrod, Boaz Mills, Boaz; 
and B. G. Stumberg, Tallassee Mills, 
Tallassee. 

The leading address of the morning 
session was by Hon. Chauncey Sparks, 
governor of Alabama, He praised the 
textile industry for being the first to 
bring industrial faith to the South. 
Beforé the textile industry led the way, 
he said, southerners were afraid to 
risk their capital in southern industry ; 
what was done was accomplished with 
northern money, using southern intel- 
ligence and southern raw materials. 
The governor also pointed out that the 
South is necessarily an agricultural 
section and that the textile industry 
should cooperate in bettering agricul- 
tural conditions. 

The principal address of the after- 


noon session was by Hugh M. Comer, 
past president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. He dis- 
cussed various phases of the textile 
industry’s relations with the govern- 
ment, such as renegotiation of con- 
tracts, pricing and lend lease. He 
urged the importance of favorable pub- 
licity for the textile industry, of con- 
tinued research on fibers and their 
uses, and of careful postwar planning. 

Urging machinery men to produce 
new equipment, he said: 

“We look at beautiful pictures of 
the new refrigerators, the new buses, 
the new trains, the new radios, the 
new automobiles, the airplanes. I crave 
to see fancy pictures of the 194-Q 
model loom, spinning frame and card. 
You machinery people scratch behind 
your ears—get out the old slide rule 
and get down to the old whiffletree 
and think up something smart. Show 
some brains.” 

J. R. Thompson, of the National Cot- 
ton Council, spoke of the work the 
council is doing on an experimental 
farm in Texas to improve the quality 
of cotton. Clyde C. Sellers, liaison 
officer, State Department of Industrial 
Relations, Montgomery, presented the 
Hugh Comer Textile Safety Trophies 
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to representatives of the winning mills 
in each division. 

First place in the weaving and spin- 
ning division went to Russell Manu- 
facturing Company, Alexander City, 
Ala., and was received by Benjamin C. 
Russell. Second place went to Avon- 
dale Mills, and third to Tallassee 
Mills. 


In the division for spinning mills 
only, only, first place went to Adelaide 
Mills, Anniston, and was received by 
Waldo Emerson. Second place went 
to Boaz Mills, Boaz, Ala., and third to 
Standard -Coosa- Thatcher Company, 
Piedmont, Ala. 

Thomas W. Martin, president, Ala- 
bama Power Company, reported that 
more than $350,000 had been raised to 
establish the Alabama Research Insti- 
tute. He paid tribute to the late Ben- 
jamin Russell, of Alexander City, who 
had been instrumental in inaugurating 
the research program, and distributed 
booklets outlining the organization, 
purpose and function of the institute. 

Annual reports were made by the 
president of the association, George 
S. Elliott; by treasurer J. T. Phillips; 
and by secretary Ed C. Langham. The 
resolutions committee, headed by H. M. 
McKelvie, expressed continued support 
of the war effort, paid a tribute to tex- 
tile employees in the service, called for 
a clarification of present restrictions 
on corn starch and asked that require- 
ments of the industry be taken care of 
in a reserve supply. 





Speakers Table. From the left: J. R. Thompson, J. Craig Smith, T. M. Forbes, Hugh M. Comer, George 8. Elliwtt, 


Clyde C. Sellers, Homer M. Carter, Comer Jennings, W. M. McLaurine, Col. J. M. Forbes . .° >. « «+ «° « 
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Piedmont Section AATCC 


Celebrates 20th Anniversary 


THE PIEDMONT section of the Ameri- 

can Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists celebrated its 20th 
anniversary at its spring meeting in 
Greenville, S. C., March 25. Guests 
of honor were past chairmen of the 
section and those members who were 
present at the inaugural meeting twen- 
ty years ago. Of the twenty past 
chairmen, sixteen were present at the 
meeting in the Poinsett Hotel, with 
technical sessions being held in the 
afternoon and a banquet session in the 


evening. 
The technical sessions were led by 
H. R. Mathewson, superintendent, 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, and R. 
H. Smith, of Melrose Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C. The session led by 
Mr. Mathewson was on the subject of 
piece dyeing, with Mr. Smith leading 
another discussion on the dyeing and 
finishing of hosiery. 

At the banquet session in the eve- 
ning, the principal address was deliv- 
ered by William D. Appel, national 
president of the association and chief of 
the technical section of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Other speakers included Leonard S. 
Little, of the organic chemicals de- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., and William H. Cady, of Provi- 
dence, R. 1L., a past national chairman 
of the association. Henry Dixon, of 
Burlington, N. C., chairman of the 
Piedmont section, presided. 

Among the delegates from the na- 
tional association were P. J. Wood, 
of New York, a past president, and 
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T. R. Smith congratulates Mr. Appel 
on his address “tiptoe alec iad sc dae =" 


T. R. Smith, the immediate past presi- 
dent and the only Southerner to have 
held that position. 


Mr. Appel spoke on “The Relation of 
the National Bureau of Standards to 
the Textile Industry’. After giving 
the general functions of the Bureau 
and its organization, he spoke of the 
numerous ways in which it is and can 
be of service to the industry. 


“The importance attached by the 
Bureau to performance, as opposed to 
composition,” the speaker said, “is re- 
flected in the fact that all instruments 
used are to evaluate characteristics as 
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Speakers Table. From left: P. J. Wood, Sidney Cone, W. D. Appel, Henry Divon, W. H. Cady, J. R. Bonnar, W. L. Barker 





related to performance. However, the 
Bureau has developed methods of anal- 
ysis for fiber composition and chemi- 
cal methods for evaluating textile com- 
positions. These methods are the bases 
for some of the widely used stand- 
ards of the industry.” 

Mr. Appel concluded: “With a very 
small staff, limited facilities and a 
modest expenditure of public funds 
for textile work, the Bureau has been 
able to make a sizeable contribution 
to the textile industry.” 

Mr. Little spoke on the research 
plans now being made by the national 
association. “No one person nor any 
one committee can make our new pro- 
gram a success,” he said. “It will re- 
quire the keen interest and support of 
every section of the association. We 
propose to step out and broaden our 
research activities to interest more 
and more of our members, especially 
many of our younger members.” 

The speaker went on to say that it 
is proposed to set up separate proj- 
ects for the establishment of new or 
revised standards and test methods for 
textile materials, so that each section 
can sponsor one or more such proj- 
ects. 

Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., Ciba Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., spoke briefly and in- 
troduced the past chairmen of the sec- 
tion who were present. 

Present officers of the Piedmont 
section are: Henry Dixon, Burlington, 
N. C., chairman; Sidney Cone, vice- 
chairman; Leland G. Atkins, secretary ; 
and Wyss L. Baker, treasurer. 
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South Central Section AATCC 





AT THE SPRING meeting of the 

South Central section of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, held at the Read 
House, Chattanooga, on April 1, one 
of the largest turn-outs in the history 
of the section heard W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, de- 
liver the principal address on the sub- 
ject, “Crystal Gazing at the Postwar 
World”. 

William D. Appel, national presi- 
dent of the association, attended the 
meeting and spoke briefly on the plans 
of the association to reorganize and 
enlarge its research work. He said that 
the research program is to be largely 
devoted to improving testing methods 
and explained that it is planned to car- 
ry on the research activities in various 
sections of the country instead of havy- 
ing them concentrated in one or two 
places. 

Mr. Appel said that research, accel- 
erated during the war, has developed 
lighter, more durable fabrics and meth- 
ods of treatment to make them mois- 
ture repellent. As a result, raincoats 
can be made feather-weight; winter 
clothing will be much lighter and 
warmer; Summer apparel will be light- 
er and cooler. Fabrics that will resist 
soiling are also being developed. 

Mr. McLaurine declared that the 
American people have two courses they 
can follow. 

“We can continue to criticize, cry, 
fret, find fault and wish for an 
America that will never return, or we 


Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., entertains 
with feats of magic 


can take a broad outlook on our social 
problems and act for ourselves, insist- 
ing on less government control and bu- 
reaucracy,” he stated. 

The speaker presented two contrast- 
ing pictures. In the first, he saw the 
war ending with Churchill saying, “I 
did not become prime minister of Eng- 
land to watch the dissolution and dis- 
memberment of the British Empire,” 
and making preparations to carry out 
that policy. 

As part of the same picture, Mr. 
McLaurine saw a triumphant Russia 
with her demands at the peace table; 
our own untrained and inexperienced 
“experts” sitting at the same table, with 
their high-sounding phrases, trying to 
make the world safe for democracy 
without a plan that is workable; 
America torn to pieces by politics, so- 
cial ideologies and defeatism. 

The second picture was seen through 
a new crystal ball. He saw, “the war 
finally won and an awakened America, 
asserting its inalienable rights at the 
peace table by diplomats with a sound 
and sensible foreign policy.” 

Mr. McLaurine continued, “I see the 
branches of our government function- 
ing in behalf of the people and hon- 
estly trying to carry out their wishes. 
America is becoming free again. Bu- 


' reaucracy is doomed. Reconversion is 


moving smoothly and the disposition 
of government owned or controlled 
plants is being handled so that Ameri- 
can free enterprise can again enter into 
bigger and better spheres. There is a 
new administration in Washington, and 
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Mieets in Chattanooga 


the pendulum is swinging back. 

“Labor, with its rampant program, 
has been brought into the bounds of 
reason. ... The old textile industry, 
which had trembled as it looked into 
the future, is now bold and vigorous. 

“The people of America are deter- 
mined that there shall be no further 
depressions, no unreasonable unem- 
ployment—that production, and not 
buying power, shall be the keynote to 
prosperity.” 

Mr. McLaurine concluded his inspir- 
ing address with a plea for intensive 
research and intelligent distribution as 
factors that can dispose of every pound 
of textile products. 

Homer Whelchel, of the Central 
Franklin Process Co. and chairman of 
the South Central section, presided at 
the meeting. Other officers of the sec- 


tion are: J. A. Crumley, Hosiery 
Processing Co., Rossville, Ga., vice 
chairman; R. W. Freeze, American 


Analine Products, Inc., secretary; and 
W. K. Newman, Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Rossville, Ga., treasurer. Jack Ander- 
son, Peerless Woolen Mills, immediate 
past chairman of the section, is coun- 
cilor to the national association. 

The sectional committee is composed 
of: Walter E. Hadley, chairman; 
Fletcher Kibbler; W. S. McNab, and 
W. P. Clements. 

A special feature of entertainment 
at the meeting were the feats of leger- 
demain performed by Arthur R. 
Thompson, Jr., of the Ciba Company, a 
member of the Piedmont section of the 
association. 





William D. Appel, national president AATCC; Homer Whelchel, chair- 
man, South Central section; W. M. McLaurine, featured speaker i 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS | 


Cotton Textiles Still 
War Essential 


ONE OF THE highlights of the re 

cent convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association was 
the address of Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the WPB, in which he stated 
that textiles are as vital in modern 
war as munitions and food. The irony 
of the textile situation is that cotton 
textiles are as essential now as they 
were at the start of the war, but that 
the industry served the national econ- 
omy hetter before regulation than in 
the past two years. 

Although it is repetitive to say so, 
the peak of cotton mill production was 
in the first quarter of 1942, in the 
first stages of our participation in the 
war. Then began the rigid regulation 
of business by government, and ever 
since, it has been a problem for cotton 
manufacturers to accommodate them- 
selves to conditions which have made 
maintenance of production—the main 
essential of all-out war effort—steadi- 
ly more difficult. 

It is inconceivable that any division 
of the war economy could have been 
more cooperative than cotton textile 
manufacture. No industry is older 
and presumably none could have less 
of a price problem for the govern- 
ment in the program to avert the ap- 


' prehended spiral of war inflation. But 


the government agencies, in the man- 
aged economy, have not been able to 
prevent some rise in the costs of pro- 
duction. Yet in cotton goods, the 
OPA has been adamant against com- 
pensatory adjustments in ceilings. 


Expedients Fail te 
Attack Main Issue 


Manpower problems, which have 
been growing for months, accentuate 
the problems of mills, and these are 
the unavoidable result of war. The 
program for a 48-hour work week ob- 
viously is an expedient to offset the 
loss of labor in the mills. Cotton goods 
markets have found, apart from this 
situation, a welter of confusion in ex- 
pedients of the WPB and other agen- 
cies of the government trying to pro- 
mote the utmost production of cotton 
textiles. 

Early April brought data from the 
WPB and the Census Bureau .showing 
a decline of about 5.8 per cent in 
1943 from the production of 11,266,- 
705,000 linear yards of cotton goods 
in 1942. It was indicated that the 
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first quarter of 1944 fell about 10 per 
cent from the same periods of 1943. 
Estimates up to 20 per cent under 1943 
were made for the whole of 1944. 

All the while, for months and 
months, mills have complained of in- 
equitable ceilings, and this main issue 
in production has heen given a deaf 
or defiant ear. Mills have turned to 
an expedient themselves, in offering 
the sale of finished rather than gray 
goods, but price distress has contin- 
ued. This does not solve the problem, 
but it does unsettle the normal mar- 
keting of cotton goods. The danger 
of mill closings, meantime, has grown. 


Cooperation Needs to be 
a Two-Sided Affair 


Early in April it was announced that 
the cotton textile industry had appoint- 
ed a committee of representative mill 
men to cooperate in a program for in- 
creased production of goods and facili- 
tation of military procurement of tex- 
tiles. The committee was to maintain 
close and continuous contact with the 
War Department, it was stated by 
Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

Cited by Dr. Murchison as of para- 
mount interest to the industry was the 
announcement that the Army Service 
Forces were definitely working toward 
adoption of firm prices. It was their 
expressed hope that, by June, the bulk 
of the Army textile contracts would be 
so priced as to be exempt from renego- 
tiation. Thus one thorny feature of 
long standing promises to be removed. 

In the recent critical situation, the 
industry has indicated its desire to 
work with the government toward the 
objective of increased production of 
textiles. This was noticeable in the 
attitude at the meeting of the A.C.M.A.., 
where mill men seriously considered 


New England 


RESTRICTED business for civilian ac- 

counts continued in April to mark 
the situation for cotton manufacturers. 
Staple combed goods were sold meager- 
ly as in the preceding months. Re- 
newed contracts in gray cloths were 
noted in a number of cases, some larg- 
er and others smaller. 

Contracts were both on preference 
ratings and on free civilian account. 
Sellers’ statements that looms were 
tied up as heavily as ever on govern- 
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the suggestions of Mr. Nelson on what 
might be done in building up morale 
and giving new thought to management 
problems. But in the market, com- 
plaint persisted that practical coopera- 
tion on fundamental matters was hard 
to get from Washington. 


Longer Hour Schedules, 
Higher Wages an Issue 


Right up to the middle of April, or 
later, a good many mills were under- 
stood to be shutting down, or on the 
verge of so doing, because of uneco- 
nomical price conditions which the 
OPA would not recognize or was re- 
luctant to rectify. At the same time, 
the mills were confronted with an or- 
der for a 48-hour work week, and the 
WLB was considering demands of the 
UTW for higher wages. 

Without actual increases in wage 
rates, labor costs have risen under the 
impact of adjustments to meet the war 
demands and the changing conditions 
of manpower. A further streamlining 
of production was forecast recently, be- 
cause of loss in skilled help. This loss, 
and inability to maintain full capacity, 
automatically increasing overhead 
costs, are not compensated for in prices 
of goods. One agency of government is 
asking cooperation for wartime ca- 
pacity in output, and another refuses 
it on prices. 

Early response to the order of the 
War Manpower Commission for a 48- 
hour week in all cotton mills, effective 
as of May 14, was varied. In some 
quarters it was received favorably, al- 
though there was much doubt over 
whether it could effectuate a real gain 
in production. This was because, un- 
der the prevailing manpower situa- 
tion, apparently most plants able to 
work the longer hours already were on 
such schelules. 


Mill Situation 


ment goods were challenged among 
buyers. However, lessened production, 
and the general complaint of govern- 
ment that more is needed, supports the 
idea that supply for civilian account is 
very limited. 

As stated by the First National Bank 
of Boston in its monthly New England 
letter: “Retail sales of cotton goods 
continue active, and mills are unable 
to meet the demand. This situation is 
likely to become more acute, as it 
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geems reasonably certain that a de- 
clining output, combined with heavy 
military, lend-lease and foreign re- 
habilitation requirements, will mean a 
reduced supply to civilians, particular- 
ly of knitted wear.” 


Mill Man Reports Worst 
Picture in Three Years 


Consistent with this summary is a 
survey by Donald B. Tansili, of Boston, 
vice-president of the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company. He says that 
“the overall cotton textile civilian sup- 
ply picture for the balance of 1944 
looks worse than at any time during 
the past three years.” 

Mr. Tansill cites three principal rea- 
sons for his conclusions. In brief, they 
are: (1) the slump in mill production 
last fall and winter, with prospects of 
a further small decline through the 
spring and summer unless the 48-hour 
week is effective; (2) if the European 
war continues through the summer, the 
armed services will be larger buyers; 
(3) the supplying of goods which, we 
are told, must be made available when 
needed for lend-lease. 

“By contrast,” says Mr. Tansill, “the 
rayon cloth civilian supply looks 
brighter than cotton goods.” On this 
competition, the First National Bank 
has gone to considerable length. On 
cotton it says: 

“One after another of a long list of 
price-fixing and subsidizing plans have 
in the long run failed because they 
have run counter to economic laws. The 
irony of it is that these measures pen- 
alize the very groups they are designed 
to benefit. . . . Rayon is offering com- 
petition to cotton in both textile and 
industrial uses... . While the market 


for the natural fibers may not be se 
riously threatened in the immediate 
future, the rapid scientific develop- 
ments that may take place are a chal- 
lenge that must be faced.” 


New Adiustments Due 
for the Industry 


It was intimated in the foregoing re- 
marks of Mr. Tansill that a 48-hour 
schedule for the mills would tend to 
check further decline in production. 
However, he also said that any direc- 
tive would have to be elastic, in order 
to allow for unbalanced mills and for 
hardship cases, where overtime pay 
would cause losses under present ceil- 
ings, so the net yardage gain would 
not be too important. 

That the mills of New England 
would try to adjust themselves where 
possible to the mandatory program 
was conceded. That they face ob- 
stacles to such a change, except where 
already operating on the ordered ba- 
Sis, was pointed out in various quar- 
ters. It was estimated that mills of 
the section were running mostly two 
shifts of 40 hours. Some were going 
43 to 46 hours. State laws, which take 
precedence, were cited as one problem, 
especially in Massachusetts. 

Hearings in the case of the UTW 
union against 27 New England mills 
were announced to begin on April 27, 
before a tri-partite panel of the WPB. 
After hearing the union, the case for 
the employers was to be presented, be- 
ginning on May 8. Among the demands 
of the union were a 60-cent hourly 
minimum wage, a 10 per cent general 
increase and standardization of job 
specifications. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeecutive’s Desk 


April 18, 1944 
Forced Labor 


There has been some discussion of 
the subject of requiring 4-F classifica- 
tions to work in war plants or essen- 
cial industries. Regardless of how 
others may consider the subject, the 
textile managers look with disfavor 
upon such a plan. 

This is a democracy in which people 
must retain as many of their freedoms 
as possible. It is earnestly believed 


that if much of the confusion can be 
removed and workers and those cap 
able of working can be impressed with 
the serious need for their services, no 
further compulsion will be necessary. 

This American nation stands ready 


at all times to do the needed job when 
it is convinced of the fact that it is 
necessary. No one likes to be frozen 
in his job and work under forced con- 
ditions. Insofar as it is possible, this 
industry would like for labor to be 
free and to work from a sense of duty 
rather than because of a directive. 


Economie Freedom First 


An editorial in the Charlotte Observ- 
er (Charlotte, N. C.) recently stated 
its policy on one phase of postwar 
planning. Any peace plan that con- 
templates import and export trade bar- 
riers would handicap America, along 
with the remainder of the world, thinks 
the Surplus War Property adminis- 
trator, W. L. Clayton, formerly a big 
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cotton merchant and supposed to be 
among the sensible men in Washing- 
ton. 

Wars are generally ascribed to eco- 
nomic issues—plainly a matter of bread 
and meat, one’s living as a nation and 
as an individual. Trade barriers are, 
it seems, bad economics and the cause 
of wars, of which we have had enough 
to last us forever. 

What Mr. Clayton is asking for is 
world-wide free enterprise. When one 
suggests it for America, for a state or 
a county or a city, he runs the danger 
of being called reactionary, a selfish 
schemer. If free enterprise is good for 
the world, why not for the United 
States? 

Too much government regulation of 
the processes of making a living cut 
down the chances of making it. Nobody 
sends a prize fighter into the ring with 
one hand tied behind his back or ex- 
pects a man to win a foot race with 
his legs hobbled. 

Peacetime should be free time—free- 
dom to work without questionnaires, 
directives, red or any other sort of 
tape, and that goes for the whole 
world. Economic freedom is the only 
one that gives value to the other free- 
doms. 


Inereased Production 
of Rayon Tire Cord 


According to Mr. Stephen S. Marks, 
in a recent statement in the Daily 
News Record on this subject, scrutiny 
of what should be the future military 
needs for tire type rayon to prevent 
any multiplication of its present out- 
put is being urged in the market. Ac- 
cording to market information, there is 
pressure being made to vastly increase 
the output of this yarn. 

Specifically, the market learns that 
one War Production Board official has 
urged that the present program, which 
has been set at 245 million pounds, be 
increased to 600 million pounds be- 
cause of expected greater use of the 
yarn. According to the information, 
the advocate of this extended program 
believes the military uses will increase 
notably in the tires for big bombers. 

The reports are that a single tire of 
the new super-bombers will require 
several hundred pounds of tire cord 
each. Some people in the market are 
at a loss to understand why pians are 
being made for these bombers to use 
rayon cord tires instead of nylon, which 
are held by some authorities to be 
best for the particular type of landing 
shock given these huge tires. 

A production of 600 million pounds 
of tire yarn would be roughly the 
equivalent of the total poundage of 
rayon filament yarn and staple fiber 
before the war. The additional facili- 
ties would cost the government some- 
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where between a quarter and a half 
billion dollars, to say nothing of the 
diversion of many tons of strategic ma- 
terials and the time and labor required 
to fabricate it. 


Contract Termination 


New contract termination legisla- 
tion, revised in important respects from 
previous drafts, has been presented to 
Congress. 

It is substantially in the form it is 
expected to pass the Senate. Two com- 
mittees of the Senate—the Postwar 
Committee of Senator George and the 
Military Affairs Sub-Committee of Sen- 
ator Murray—and the Baruch Com- 
mittee representing the Administration 
—are in agreement on its provisions. 
Senator George submitted the new 
draft. 

The main outline of the measure, 
known as S. 1718, is preserved. It 
provides for: (1) a director of con- 
tract settlements, who would supervise 
the termination process; (2) interim 
finaneing; (3) removal of machinery 
and materials from contractors’ plants; 
(4) appeals from termination settle- 
ments. 

A discussion of the four phases in- 
dicated would show that these changes 
are very significant and portend a 
much more constructive termination 
policy than any devised so far. 

The fact that the Postwar Commit- 
tee of Senator George agreed with the 
other two committees, and the further 
fact that the proposed legislation was 
introduced by Senator George, are sig- 
nificant. 


Starch Shortage 


The textile industry is again threat- 
ened with a shortage of starch. This 
is a very vital and essential commodi- 
ty in the manufacture of cotton tex- 
tiles, as millions of tons are used. 

At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
man Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
in Atlanta, this subject was discussed 
and the following resolution adopted: 


WHEREAS, corn starch and cer- 
tain substances derived from corn 
starch are essential ingredients in 
many of the products of this indus- 
try, and the maintenance of produc- 
tion in this industry is impossible 
without an adequate supply of corn 
starch, and 

WHEREAS, the supply of corn 
starch is threatened seriously by the 
inability of the corn refining indus- 
try to obtain corn, NOW, THERE- 
FORE, BE IT 

RESOLVED, that this situation 
be urged for immediate study and 
solution upon those agencies of the 
Federal Government which. deal 
with and control the distribution of 
corn, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED that a 
copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the War Department, 
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Navy Department, War Production 
Board and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization with a request that 
they be referred to the appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Government 
for immediate action. 


At a recent meeting of representa- 
tives of the OPA, WFA and Office of 
Economic Stabilization, a plan to find 
a means of moving corn to market to 
ease the shortage which is daily grow- 
ing more critical was discussed. 

On the schedule for discussion were 
these four plans: 

1. Registration of all livestock on 
farms, to determine where surpluses 
exist. This is the favorite scheme of 
the OPA officials. They would force 
farmers to sell their surplus livestock, 
possibly through condemnation or req- 
uisitioning. Theoretically, this would 
free the feed which is being reserved 
for surplus animals. 

2. Price discounts for heavier hogs 
to encourage marketing after minimum 
corn consumption. 

3. An increase in the corn price 
ceiling. 

4. Requisitioning of corn on farms. 

Not much hope is held for an in- 
crease in corn prices by government 
officials. Both the WFA and the OPA 
agree that the present ceiling should 
be maintained. 


Tariffs, Subsidies and 
Government Control 


Our trade relations, both domestic 
and foreign, loom large in our post- 
war thinking. All trade relations and 
policies are in confusion now because 
of the war. All trade practices are 
“off the beam”, and no one seems to 
know when they will finally return— 
or on what beam they will be. 

Subsidies, trade treaties, govern- 
ment control and tariffs are being dis- 
cussed. All have their advocates and 
their enemies. There is no perfect 
plan, so our thoughts must resolve 
themselves around the most acceptable 
plan, which will probably be a com- 
bination of the factors discussed. 

The American Tariff League has re- 
vived itself and made some comments 
which we use: 

“Our tariffs now approximate the 
low levels of 19138. There is at pres- 
ent a movement for still lower tariffs. 

“Perhaps we are overlooking the 
tariff question, as well as the fact 
that after the first World War there 
was a flood of imports to this country ; 
another flood of market-hungry goods 
is expected after this war. 

“If conditions resulting from the 
war would not cause vast exports to 
the United States, surely our low tar- 
iffs would invite them.” 

Maybe our economic structure is not 
sufficiently well planned to maintain 
prosperity for very long, considering 
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that our wages are the highest in the 
world and that imports must come from 
low wage countries against whom our 
industry cannot fairly compete, espe- 
cially if we continue the downward 
revision of our present tariff rates. 

The contrast in the wage scales is 
made more acute as a result of the in- 
creasing amount of modern manufac- 
turing machinery and methods in use 
abroad. Such of these machines as 
are being destroyed by the war may 
be replaced in the reconstruction period 
by ones more modern than our own. 

Although there is no need for pro- 
tection on products not made here, 
(60 to 65 per cent of our total imports 
entered duty-free in the years just 
prior to the war) would we not do well 
to ask ourselves whether the present 
downward revision of tariffs is sound 
and whether present rates afford ade- 
quate protection on competitive prod- 
ucts? If we don’t take steps now to 
safeguard our industries, won’t indus- 
trial activity, wages, and employment 
eventually take a drop? Won’t we cre- 
ate a bad situation for our soldiers, 
who expect to return to their old jobs 
and who look forward to continued 
employment? 

The doctrine of free trade as a cure- 
all for world ills has been spread 
throughout our country. It has been 
said that if “trade barriers” are done 
away with and all the nations ex- 
change goods unrestrictedly with each 
other, we shall all be busy and pros- 
perous. 

That may be true, provided that 
there exists a means of off-setting in- 
equalities in the standards of living. 
If not, the United States will get the 
worst of the deal. 

This country is regarded as the 
richest market in the world. If, in 
many industries, people are _ subse- 
quently out of work and cannot buy 
things, we cannot expect to have a 
healthy economy here, nor will it be 
so good for the health of the world 
economy. It is a matter of history 
that when this country is prosperous, 
it imports more from abroad than when 
it isn’t. Thus it might appear to be 
better, not only for America but for 
the world at large if, in considering 
the free trade philosophy, we do not 
overlook, among other things, the dif- 
ferences between American and foreign 
wage levels and the importance of our 
tariff as a wage-equalizing factor. 


Increased Production 
Committee Report 

The following excerpt is taken from 
the report of the Increased Production 
Committee of the cotton textile indus- 
try to the Textile Bureau of the War 
Production Board: 


The considered opinion of this 
committee and the recommendation 
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Novelty yarn twister made 
from a conventional single 
roll twister. An example of 
a typical machinery conver- 
sion made by West Point 


Foundry and Machine Co. 


A Fast, Economical Service 


West Point Foundry & Machine has the facilities and the experience to handle 
any practical type of textile machinery conversion. Conversion of your present 
equipment offers many advantages. It enables you to use what you already have 
and it is decidedly more economical than new machinery. Frequently, in these 
days when new machinery can’t be had, it provides needed equipment promptly. 


Let our engineers discuss this important, money-saving service with you. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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we now make is that OPA should 
frankly face the fact that certain 
price schedules are inequitable and 
that it should set about making 
thorough-going revisions to the end 
that the most tightly squeezed lines 
should be placed on a basis of rea- 
sonable equality with others in 
which the profit margin may still 
be reasonably adequate. We are con- 
vinced, with OPA, that fair and 
equitable price control is essential 
to curb inflation tendencies inher- 
ent in this and in any war period. 

We believe that any theory of 
over-all company profits for deter- 
mining ceiling prices for individual 
products, however, can have but one 
result; namely, to stimulate any 
company in this or any industry to 
strive to shift its production to 
more profitable items and to leave 
those showing a loss to somebody 
else to make. 

We therefore urge OPA to adopt 
the general policy of building ade- 
quate, uniform ceiling prices upon 
fair averages of total current costs 
to all producers and to readjust 
these ceiling prices as promptly as 
possible when significant fluctua- 
tions occur in costs. 

In cases of extreme marginal 
mills, whose costs are found to be 
too high for these mills to be fair- 
ly included in this general policy, 
we have no objection to individual 
pricing, especially in such cases 
where the producers are making 
products essential for military or 
civilian use. 

There has, of course, been a long 
continuing argument on the ques- 
tion whether ceiling prices, which 
permit high cost producers to make 
some profit, do not at the same time 
automatically allow too great a 
profit to lowest cost producers. This 
does not seem to us to be as im- 
portant a question practically as it 
may seem theoretically. 


Cotton textiles are produced by cor- 
porations subject to corporate income 
and excess profits taxes. If these 
goods were being produced, as was 
true in the 1930’s, with an overall cor- 
porate tax rate of 20 per cent of cor- 
porate income, then there could be 
some practical reason for considering 
pretty carefully the relationship be- 
tween a high cost producer and a low 
cost producer. Today, the lowest cost 
producer earns its base excess profits 
credit and is taxed on it at a rate of 
40 per cent. On all its additional 
earnings, it kept 10 per cent after taxes 
last year. This year it keeps after 
taxes 5 per cent—just one-half as 
much. In other words, it is, as a prac- 
tical matter, impossible for the lowest 
cost producer, after it has earned its 
base credit, to proefiteer at the ex- 
pense of the government and of the 
nation in this war period. 

The government is further protected 
in its own purchases—it is the big 
customer of the industry—because it 
has the power and responsibility un- 
der the renegotiation law to recapture 


any and all excessive profits. 
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43-Hour Directive 


The War Manpower Commission ac- 
tion in placing the cotton textile in- 
dustry on a mandatory 48-hour work 
week was caused by a pressing need 
for over-all increased cotton textile 
production, according to T. M. Ban- 
croft, Assistant Director of the Tex- 
tiles, Clothing and Leather Bureau, 
WPB. 

Mr. Bancroft said he-~ hoped the 
WMC action, effective May 14, would 
increase the production of cotton tex- 
tiles—greatly needed in the war effort, 
both directly and _  indirectly—and 
would emphasize the importance of 
this increased production to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

“With the growing industrial man- 
power shortage facing us,” Mr. Ban- 
croft said, “it is necessary that those 





remaining in industry assume more of 
the responsibilities of war production. 
The success of this step will depend 
upon the patriotic enthusiasm with 
which each man and woman faces and 
meets this responsibility. We cannot 
afford to lose a single hour which 
may be effectively devoted to the pro- 
duction of cotton textiles, which are 
so essential to victory and the need 
for which becomes daily more urgent.” 

It is hoped that this emergeficy 
measure will bring about an increase 
in productivity of each individual en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton 
textiles, and the step should serve to 
stress the importance of cotton tex- 
tiles to the winning of the war and 
enable the textile workers to look with 
pride on the important responsibility 
which their occupation places upon 
them. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


With the purchase of the Carl 
Stohn, Inc., mills at Taunton, Mass., 
and Granby, Canada, the Gilbert Ver- 
ney interests bring to four the mills 
acquired within the past year, making 
a total of six mills in all. A. C. and 
Carl Stohn, from whom the capital 
stock was acquired, will retire; but 
former treasurer George T. Adams will 
remain with the new management. 
Manufacture of elastic fabrics, up 
holstery materials and bathrobe fab- 
rics will be continued at the Stohn 
plants. Verney Mills have established 
central offices on the street floor of 
the newly erected New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. building at 100 
Newbury St., Boston. Gilbert Verney, 
president, and Albert J. Owler, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
will make their offices there. 


Nearly a year ago, as reported in 
Cotton at the time, the Endelson in- 
terests of New York, who control the 
Textile Printing Company, Warren, 
Mass., and the Bound Brook (N. J.) 
Dye and Print Works, purchased the 
former Boston Duck Mill plant in 
Three Rivers, Mass. They have grad- 
ually remodeled the plant and added 
newly purchased machinery, part of it 
acquired at auction from the liquida- 
tion of North Adams Print Works. 
About 300 people, mostly women, are 
now employed, but it is expected that 
this figure will rise to 500 by mid- 
summer. Louis Ciko, formerly super- 
intendent of the Bound Brook plant, 
is in charge. 


Dan S. LaFar and associates, Rock 
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Hill, S. C., have purchased cotton 
mills located at Red River between 
Rock Hill and Fort Miil. The mills, 
which have been idle for the past 15 
years, will be operated as Unit No. 2 
of Harden Mfg. Co., with main offices 
at Gastonia, N. C. The plant will 
manufacture combed merino yarns for 
government hosiery and will employ 
between 100 and 150 persons. Plant 
buildings and homes in the mill vil- 
lage are now being repaired, and some 
new machinery is being installed. 


American Viscose Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has plans under way for ex- 
tensions in a branch mill at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., for the manufacture of 
high-tenacity rayon yarn for tire cord. 
The work will comprise several new 
buildings, with installation of equip 
ment for a largely increased output, es- 
timated to cost about $2,250,000. Fi- 
nancing will be provided by Defense 
Plant Corp., Washington, D. C., which 
is also furnished funds for similar ex- 
pansion in company mills at Lewis- 
town and Marcus Hook, Pa. 


United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York, has closed a contract 
with the government for the construc- 
tion and operation of a new mill on 
a 100-acre tract, fronting on the James 
River, Scottsville, Va. The plant will 
be used for the manufacture of high- 
tenacity rayon cord for automobile 
tire production. General construction 
contract has been let to Daniel Con- 
struction Co., Greenville, S. ©., with 
financing provided by Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, D. C. Completion is 
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COMPENSATION PRINCIPLE 


' Try this yourself to illustrate what happens when 
| your belts lack Compensation. A pad of paper, 
held firmly and bent has buckling sheets on the 
inside of the curve. This shows lack of equal 
tensions and illustrates why the plies of cone 
ventional belt “‘bootleg.”’ 


BONDS—buy more to bring the 
boys down the home stretch. 
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-with its fatigue-relieving Strength Members= 


gives you longer belt life, 
more power at the Point of Production 


The Compensation Principle makes every ply 
work under equal stress—and prolongs the life 
of belts made from today’s synthetic rubbers. 
You no longer need penalize your production 
by constant alternating of ‘‘stretch and buckle” 
stresses which, in ordinary belt, cause ply 
rupture as the belt goes round the pulley. 
Look at the diagram below which illustrates the 
difference between ordinary belt and Com- 
pensated Belt behavior under curve load. Note 
how Compensation—a patented and exclusive 
MANHATTAN development—equalizes ply 
stresses, prevents these destructive alternations 
of ‘stretch and buckle.” Note how smoothly and 
uniformly the Compensated plies flex around 
the curve—providing fatigue relief for ‘‘war’’ 
rubber. . 


The amazing service you get is the result of 
MANHATTAN’S specially designed Strength 
Members so laid in FLEXLASTICS* that you get 


*The term FLEXLASTICS is a MANHATTAN Trade 


ORDINARY BELT 


ply stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER ply 
three SLACKER plies 


Diagram shows approxi- 
mately the division of 
tension on typical drives 


with ordinary belt and 


a truly Compensated Construction—flexible, 
longer-lived, with high overload capacity and 
capable of running over smaller pulleys without 
danger of ply separation or rupture of out- 
side plies. 


This principle of Compensation was developed 
for Condor Compensated Transmission Belt but 
is now also incorporated in MANHATTAN Con- 
veyor Belts to increase service life where small 
end pulleys are used. 


Users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life. A 
paper mill reports a 9-year-old Compensated 
Belt “still performing like new.” “100% more 
starting load capacity without appreciable belt 
slip,” is still another comment. 


Compensate yourself three ways—safeguard 
production, get longer belt life, increase power 
transmission efficiency with this revolutionary 


Compensation Principle in MANHATTAN Belts. 


Mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


BELT 


ply stresses “EQUALIZED” 
all plies working asa TEAM 


Patent Nos. ,978,912- 2,010,804 


Condor Compensated Belt. 
How your belts take the curve 
load determines what you get in 
belt life and efficiency. 




















scheduled for next summer. 


rreene-Tweed & Co., 238th Street and 
Bronx Blvd., New York City, last 
month purchased Asbestos Fiber Spin- 
ning Co., Ine., North Wales, Pa., and 
will continue to operate the plant 
which produces asbestos yarns and 
cloth, with O. W. Trumbull, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, in charge. 
Equipment includes 13 sets of cards, 
28 braiders, 3 pickers, 12 looms and 
3786 spindles. One hundred people are 
now employed, but this figure will be 
graduaily stepped up to 250. 


Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., have 
awarded general contract to Frank 
Binford, Thomaston, Ga., for a new 
two-story and basement addition, about 
100 by 270 feet, to be used as a high- 
tenacity rayon twisting and weaving 
unit. The basement installation will 
comprise 40 forming twisters, 160 spin- 
dles each, and 20 cable twisters. 24 
Stafford looms will be installed on the 
first floor, 14 to be used for weaving 
cotton tire cord and 10 for rayon tire 
cord. 


‘Reports are that the War Produc- 
tion Board has granted permission for 
the establishment ofan experimental 
plant in Seranton, Pa., for the manu- 
facture of high tenacity rayon yarn. 
The plant is expected to cost between 
$200,000 and $300,000; it will be fi- 
nanced by private capital. Oscar Ko- 
horn & Co., Ltd., machinery manufac- 
turers, New York, are said to have de- 
veloped the formula for the yarns to 
be manufactured. 


Goodyear Decatur Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., subsidiary of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is planning 
construction of a new one-story addi- 
tion, about 280 by 360 feet, to be 
equipped for increased production of 
rayon tire cord for the government. 
The cost of construction and equipment 
together is estimated at approximately 
$1,250,000. Robert & Co., Bona Allen 
sldg., Atlanta, Ga., are architects and 
engineers. 


Glenbrook Woolen Mills, inc., Mun- 
cy, Pa., have purchased from. the Axel- 
rod group, of Woonsocket, R. I., the 
Glenside Mills, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
The former company operated this 
plant under lease in 1936 and 1937, 
since when it has been. thoroughly 
modernized and re-equipped. A. IL. 
Granger, president, will manage both 
mills but is transferring his headquar- 
ters to Skaneateles Falls. 


North American Rayon Co., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., has awarded general 
contract to Hughes Foulkrod Co., Phil- 
adelphia, for new additions to its plant, 
at a cost (with machinery) of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. The new buildings 
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are to be used in the manufacture of 
high tenacity yarn for tire cord. En- 
gineers for the project are Moran, 
Proctor, Freeman & Mueser of New 
York. 


United Piece Dye Works, Inec., 85 
Fifth Ave., Paterson, N. J., operating 
a rayon and cotton mixed goods dye- 
ing and finishing mill, has awarded 
general contract to Gordon Construc- 
tion Co., 1060 Broad St., Newark, N. 
J., for a new one-story addition to le 
used as a warehouse. The cost is re- 
ported as close to $40,000. 


Medical Fabrics, Inc., 39 Division 
St., Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
gauze and other textile products for 
medical service, has purchased a fac- 
tory at 10 Mill St., Paterson, owned 
and previously occupied by Paterson 
Reed & Harness Co., Inc. The present 
plant will be removed to the new loca- 
tion at once and capacity increased. 


Pacific Fiber Flax Co., Monroe, 
Wash., has plans under way for re- 
building the portion of a mill recently 


destroyed by fire. 


Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., have awarded contract to A. K. 
Adams & Co., Atlanta, for extensive 
improvements to the mill village. 


Spencer Mills Corp., Fort Plain, N. 
Y., a newly organized concern with 
Ornest Spencer as president and Phili}) 
Wick, treasurer, has leased the mann 
facturing facilities of Montgomery 
Textile Co., of whieh Mr. Spencer was 
a partner, for the production of tricot! 
glove fabrics. 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne. 
Ind., are now confining production ft 
rayon hosiery, all raw stocks of silk 
and nylon having been absorbed sev 
eral months ago. The company’s m- 
chine shops are operating on contracts 
for war materials. Financing has been 
arranged to provide for purchasing 
Rodgers Hosiery Co., Athens, Ga. 


R. J. Ederer Co., 548 New Orlean-~ 
St., Chicago, manufacturer of cotton 
and linen netting, will carry out an 
expansion for increased. production for 
the government. Additional equipment 
and facilities will be installed at an 
estimated cost of approximately $100,- 
000, with financing provided by De- 
fense Plant Corp., Washington, D. C. 


United States Finishing Co., Nor. 
wich, Conn., has approved plans for 
extensions and improvements in the 
boiler room at the mill. Improvements 
will include installation of new boiler 
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units, stokers and auxiliary equipment. 
Westcote & Mapes, Inc., 139 Orange St.. 
New Haven, Conn., are consulting en- 


vyineers., 


(Juissett Mill, New Bedford, Mass.., 
sequired several months ago by Jacob 
Ziskind and continued on the manu- 
facture of cotton yarns, is now curtail- 
ing production. Part of the mill equip- 
ment will be dismantled and sold, it 
is stated, with sales to be made on a 
priority basis to mills engaged in gov- 
ernment production. 


A site has been secured and con- 
struction work started for a cotton, 
lurlap and textile bag manufacturing 
company in Fort Worth, Tex., to be 
known as Fort Worth Bag Co., with 
BR. T. Erwin as president. Erwin Mfg. 
(‘o.. Kansas City, Mo., is interested in 
the new mill, which will employ about 
300 people. 


Belmont Hosiery Mills, Inc., Belmont, 
XN. ¢.. has plans under way for con- 
struction of a new mill on a 33-acre 
tract of land. The mill, which will be 
operated as a postwar project, will be 
thoroughly modern in design and air- 
conditioned. It will be given over en- 
tirely to the production of seamless 
nvion hosiery. 


Russell N. Edwards, 2385 N. W. First 
St.. Miami, Fla., and associates «are 
projecting plans for a new experiment- 
al textile fiber mill in the vicinity of 
Lake Cheechobee. The initia] unit will 
be of pilot plant character, operating 
under a new chemical and mechanical 
process. 


Botany Worsted Mills, Dayton Ave., 
Passaic, N. J., have perfected plans 
for rapid reconversion to peacetime 
production. The company, which has 
leen producing fabrics for the Army 
and Navy in large quantities, has al- 
ready reconverted certain sections of 
the mill to civilian materials. 


The Sunny Brook Mills, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, recently acquired 
a branch plant at North Wales, Pa., 
through the purchase of the Collier 
Textile Mills in that town. Furniture 
coverings and tapestry are manufac- 
tured. Equipment includes 21 Jac- 
quard looms. 


United Hosiery Mills, Inc., recently 
organized, has purchased mill, machin- 
ery and other property of United Silk 
Mills Co., Inc., 461 Duke St., North- 
umberland, Pa., and will use the new 
mill for manufacturing a line of ho- 
siery for women. Operations are 
scheduled to begin at an early date. 


National Worsted Mills, Inc., Fal- 
voner, N. Y., has awarded contract to 
Warren Construction Co., 335 Steele 
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St.. Jamestown, N. Y., for a new two- 
story addition, estimated to cost over 
$40,000, with equipment. Beck & Tink- 
ham, Bailey Bldg., Jamestown, ire 
architects. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., 9Sth St. and 
Walford Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
awarded general contract to George 
A. Rutherford Co., Cleveland, for a 
three-story addition. Wilber Watson 
& Associates, Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, are architects. 


General Hosiery Co., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has been sold to Gotham fo- 
siery Co., Ine., New York. No changes 
will be made in personnel at the In- 
diana plant, where Henry Herbst, pres- 
ident of General, will continue as gen- 
eral manager. 


Wehadkee Yarn Mills, West Toit. 
Ga., have purchased the plant and prop- 
erty of Samoset Cotton Mills, Talla- 
dega, Ala. The newly acquired plant 
will be operated as a branch mill in 
the manufacture of coarse carded 
varus. 


A charter has been issued to Wades 
boro Yarn Co., Wadesboro, N. C., to 
engage in the general manufacturing 
Interested parties include 
Sheldon M. Roper, A. J. Owens, Jr., and 
M. M. Rudisill, all of Lincolnton, N. C. 


business. 


Royalton Knitting Co., manufactur- 
ers of anklets, have moved from Read- 
ing to the three-story and basement 
building at Penn Avenue and River 
Road, West Reading, Pa., according to 
Il. Edward Phillipson, manager. 


New England Woolen Mfg. Co., lres- 
ton, Conn., is considering early re- 
building of the portion of the mill re- 
cently damaged by fire. The loss was 
reported at approximately $50,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


Staunton ‘Textile Corp., Staunton, 
Va., has secured priority rating for 
completion of a partially constructed 
branch weaving mill at Verona, Va., 
and for installation of additional equip- 
ment. The work will begin at an early 
date. 


Opelika Mills, Opelika, Ala., have 
plans under way for an addition, con- 
sisting of a main one-story unit and 
auxiliary structures, estimated to cost 
nearly $1,000,000 with equipment. 


Brass City Undergarment Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn., has been chartered 
with capital of $50,000 to operate a 
local converting plant for the manufac- 
ture of women’s undergarments. 


Arteraft Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
has been sold by the estate of Jack 
Engelman to Interstate Hosiery Mills, 
Ine., New York. 


A Review of the 
Cotten Waste Market 


Boston, April 17, 1944 


A SLOW subnormal market prevails 

in cotton waste, but the price 
Situation is just as firm as it has been 
during the greater part of this year. 
While the commercial buying of cotton 
waste is not adding much to the busi- 
ness of the market, it is believed by 
some here that certain types of wastes 
are moving more freely into Govern- 
ment work. In the local market, re- 
ports are current of an improved eal] 
in picker and fly from the civilian up. 
holstery concerns. 

For several months, cotton waste 
prices have been under the jurisdiction 
of a general marketing plan. Adjust- 
ments have been made from time to 
time and, on the whole, have been 
worked out satisfactorily to the rank 
and file of the waste trade. Cotton 
waste is about the only large volume 
market which has been free of control. 
There has been no upset price on cot- 
toh waste nor any ceiling rates. The 
market continues in a supply-and-de- 
mand condition. 

Cotton waste traders are patiently 
waiting developments in the industry 
of which they are an integral part and 
which at this time is running force- 
fully in the direction of higher wages 
for what has been termed “an inher- 


‘ently low wage paying industry”. Some 


Southern mills have been confronted by 
(‘nion demands for higher wages, and 
the general answer of the industrialists 
is that the cotton industry cannot be 
lifted out of its relative position in the 
industrial economy without at the saine 
time taking its products out of their 
relatively low priced position. A feel- 
ing is growing throughout the country 
that the only way in which Govern- 
ment and civilian requirements for cot- 
ton goods can be met will be by placing 
the cotton industry, North and South, 
on a 48-hour week. 

Business in strips is keeping the 
market moving. The better grades 
meet the largest notice, but there is 
some buying of the upland strip if free 
from tinges and re-works. Some deal- 
ers report an interest developing in the 
high priced spinners and rovings which 
are likely to be a type of material 
usable in the merino combed yarns 
necessary for some recent large busi- 
ness placed by procurement agencies. 

Cotton threads are in heavy demand 
for machining. The supply is very 
limited. There are plenty of gray, 
dusty strips showing up, due to use 
of off-quality cotton in mixes. There is 
no particular demand for these, so 
prices will probably work lower. Comb- 
er is a little easier on account of de- 
mand slackening. There is no particu- 
lar surplus of comber. . Balled slasher 
is in demand for mops, but not too 
much is being put up because of labor 
scarcity. 

In an over-all view of the situation, 
with the cotton spinning industry in 
an increasingly critical position, un- 
foreseen changes are to be expected 
under the changing war economy, but 
everything appertaining to cotton waste 
will fall into a workable position dom- 
inated by the great need of cotton 
yarns and goods for our armed forces 
especially in the Southern Pacific aren. 
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Everyday, welding rods in countless numbers, link patterned 





pieces of structural steel together to form mighty weapons for 
Victory. And every day war-time packaging safely delivers 
these vital rods to widely scattered scenes of construction. 
Never before has product packaging played so important a role. 

Needless to say, each war-time packaging assignment is care- 
fully studied by H & D Package Engineers, to gather from it 
every possible application that will make for better post-war 
packages; for surer, safer, undamaged deliveries. 

Most of the new and better products of tomorrow will travel 
the rail, sea, sky and highways of the world in scientifically 
engineered corrugated boxes. So in planning your post-war 
packages—and now is the time—look to H & D for rugged, 
reliable corrugated boxes. Skilled H & D Package Engineers 
—authorities on packaging—know the correct formula for 


packages that protect and promote the product. 


BUY WAR BONDS — KEEP THEM FOR FUTURE USE 
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Tells HOW to SHIP 
More Economically in 
Corrugated Boxes 


Economies of time and materials have never 
been more vital than they are today. Effecting 
small economies all along the line result in sav- 
ings of time and money. The H & D Little 
Packaging Library Booklet, “How to Ship More 
Economically in Corrugated 
Boxes," is a storehouse of useful 
packaging data compiled for 
those who do not have time to 
ferret out this information for 
themselves. You can get a copy 
of this booklet by writing The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
| Executive Offices, 4472 Decatur 
| Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 














FACTORIES in Baltimore @® Boston ® Buffalo 
Chicago @ Cleveland @® Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City ® Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal 
Richmond @ St. Louis ® Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 
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New Orleans, April 15, 1944 


THE COURSE of cotton was upward 

most of the past month, with only 
minor setbacks. These setbacks were 
temporary, and the market rose to new 
highs after every one of them. During 
the second week in April, the market 
made new highs for the season for all 
months, with May in New York going 
to 21.13 and to 21.30 in New Orleans. 
About the same time, the average for 
Middling 15/16 rose to 21.28. After 
that the market reacted moderately 
from profit-taking sales, increased 
hedges and short selling, induced by 
talk of an early invasion of Western 
Europe by the Allies; but, as this is 
written, prices for the nears are not 
far from the top, while the new crop 
months are slightly lower. 

At one time, the differences between 
the new and old crop months narrowed 
considerably, due to threat of a Senate 
investigation of the operations of the 
New York Cotton Exchange and threat 
of Congressional action, which would 
bring the distant months more nearly 
in line with spots and the nears. The 
differences widened again after this 
threat was withdrawn. 

The principal causes of the advance 
were recollection of what happened to 
the shorts in March, shrinking certifi- 
cated stocks, demand of governmental 
agencies that mills increase their pro- 
duction of goods to the level whith 
prevailed at this time last year and 
that they go on a 48-hour week in or- 
der to increase production and fur- 
nish the army and lend-lease program 
with needed goods. Other helpful influ- 
ences were; press reports of a probable 
revamping of the OPA act by congress 
and of the Steagall amendment to 
pending legislation to require govern- 
mental support of cotton prices for two 
years after the war, through continua- 
tion of 90 per cent of parity loans; the 
rise in parity during March; and the 
late start of the crop. 


| During most ef March, the open in- 
_ terest in May fetupes da the two mar- 
kets ranged from 500,000 to 600,000 
. bales, while the July open interest was 
even larger. During this period, the 
certificated stock began to shrink, due 
to frequent withdrawals, and at the 
middle of April amounted to only 1,552 
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bales. At the same time, the open in- 
terest in May had dropped to only ap- 
proximately 350,000 bales, with first 
notice day only 10 days off, while the 
open interest in July is still close to 
600,000 bales in the two markets. As 
most of the short interest in these two 
months consists of hedges against spot 
cotton, or is to cover spot sales to mills 
on “call”, the position of the short, 
whether speculative or trade, is not a 
comfortable one. All indications are 
that these months will continue strong 
and probably rise to new highs before 
they are liquidated. The only encourag- 
ing feature for the shorts at the mo- 
ment is that spots are being offered 
somewhat more freely and that the 
large spot firms, who control most of 
the May long interest, have been rather 
free sellers of Mays recently, appar- 
ently to make it easier for mills to 
buy in their May futures and fix prices 
on spots bought under contract. 

The new crop months, on the other 
hand, are influenced mostly by war de- 
velopments at the moment and are very 
sensitive to talk and rumors of an 
early invasion of Europe. Every ru- 
mor regarding the invasion seems to 
bring out short selling and liquidation 
of long accounts. Some traders think 
that the war may be over before the 
next crop comes to market. This ac- 
counts for the frequent short sales in 
these months. Some mills are also buy- 
ing in their hedges in the nears and 
switching them to the new crops. This 
condition accounts for the wide differ- 
ence between the old and new crop 
months. 

New crop developments and the pros- 
pective loan on the crop have not yet 
made themselves felt as a factor but 
should come to the front if develop- 
ments soon point to the probability 
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that the war may last into next year, 
as is predicted by high military and 
governmental officials. In that event, 
an active trade and speculative de- 
mand may develop for the new crops, 
due to certainty of a high loan and un- 
certainty as to the size of the crop. 
All official and private reports agree 
that the crop is getting off to an un- 
usually late start. Private forecasts in- 
dicate an acreage approximating last 
year’s record of 22,151,000. However, 
labor shortages and possibility of heavy 
weevil infestation, due to the mild win- 
ter ,make the outlook more or iess un- 
certain. On the other hand, a high loan 
is a certainty, due to the steady rise 
in parity. The March parity was raised 
12 points to 21.20. The loan will be 
based on 90% of the July parity, which 
promises to be well over the March 
figure. The loan is also expected to 
be at least 20% cents a pound for Mid- 
dling 15/16 on the farm, compared 
with the basic loan of 19.26 for last 
year’s crop. The distant months are 
now selling well under this figure. The 
New York Cotton Exchange Service 
predicts a carry-over of “free” cotton 
at end of the season of only 3,000,000 
bales. 

Entry of new cotton into the loan 
has slowed down and will end April 
30. New loans last week amounted to 
24,141 bales, while withdrawals from 
the 19438 loan in the same period 
amounted to 50,696. In addition, with- 
drawals from the 1942 loan amounted 
to 15,092 bales. Withdrawals to date 
amount to 236,965, compared with 187,- 
396 to same date last year. 

Entries into the loan amount to 
3,400,309 bales, compared with 2,979,003 
to same date last year. 

The Census Bureau surprised the 
trade with larger consumption figures 
for March than had been expected. Its 
report shows consumption in March of 
902,102 bales, compared with 811,274 
in February, but it is still well under 
last year’s record of 977,422 for the 
same month. Details of the census re- 
port are in another column. 
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New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, ‘‘Geon, 
Resins & Plastics’’, a four page, illustrated 
folder outlining characteristics of the four 
‘*Geon’’ resins and plastics and their com- 
mercial application. 


Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids 9, 
Michigan, ‘‘Facts About Rotary Pumps’’, 
discussion of operating principles and ap- 
plications. Four-page bulletin (number 304) 
with illustrations and diagrams. 


Sinclair oe Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., ‘‘Lubricating Greases’’ 
15-page booklet on the nature, manufacture 
and uses of grease. Non- technical treat- 
ment from the viewpoint of the average user 
instead of the engineer. Numerous illustra- 
tions and charts. Practical suggestions for 
usage and testing. 


Davison Publishing Co., Ridgewood, N. J., 
49th annual edition (1944) of ‘‘Davison’s 
Rayon and Silk Trades’’. Detailed reports 
on manufacturers. 16 thumb indexes. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, ‘‘Engineering Data for V-Belts’’ 
pamphlet reprinted from Goodyear’s hand- 
book of Belting. Details on care and in- 
stallation of all types of V-Belt drives; 838 
pages. 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, Ohio, ‘‘Catalog No. 2010-A’’, on Cleve- 
land Steelweld bending presses. Details of 
performance and construction. Complete 
table of sizes and dimensions. 
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This is the picture of the mill master mechanic } ) 
who sent orders for each of his stainless steel 


requirements to a different supplier. 
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This is the picture of the master mechanic | 
who sent a// his orders for stainless steel items | 


to Industrial Steels. 


This is the picture of the Master Mechanic 
who has just found out that Industrial Steels is | 
shipping all of those badly needed Stainless 
Steel items IMMEDIATELY from stock. | 
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Another Way to make everyone in the 
mill happy is to use Industrial Surface Hardened stainless steel 
thread guides or pigtails which are now available. Write us for 
further information. 
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INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


“Specialists in Stainless”’ 


250 BENT STREET Southern Representative 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. F.0., Box 1903 
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TIMELY NEWS FPEMS | 





J. C. Pirkle has established Textiie 
Service Co. at 22 Marietta St., Atlan- 
ta, Ga., to handle textile engineering 
and service work. Among the lines 
represented are Schachner Leather 
Belting Co., Charlotte, N. C.; South- 
ern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte; 
and Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, 
Mass. -Associated with Mr. Pirkle is 
John Oliver. 


General Controls Company, Glen- 
dale 1, Calif., has announced the 
opening of a new branch office at 
3/6 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Branch manager will be Roger 
W. Allen, electrical engineer, who 
has been covering the southern states 
for 14 years, specializing in techni- 
cal and industrial sales. General 
Controls Company manufactures 
= temperature and flow con- 
trols. 


Fred M. Young, president, Young 
Radiator Company, Racine, Wisc.., 
announces the appointment of R. P. 
Exten as executive assistant to the 
president. Mr. Exten was formerly 
associated with Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, Rockford, Ill., as a produc- 
tion engineer. 


Louis S. Fryer, production manag- 
er, Industrial Rayon Corporation for 
the past four years, has been named 
vice-president and production man- 
ager, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Hiram S. Rivitz, 





Mr. Fryer 


president. Mr. Fryer has formerly 
been in charge of all operations for 
the company’s Cleveland, Painesville 
and Covington plants. His headquar- 
ters are at the company’s general 
offices in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In two other recent appointments, 
Alden H. Burkholder becomes assist- 
ant research manager, and Emil 
Kline, chemical control manager. 


Joseph H. Bennis has been elected 
president of New York & New Jer- 
sey Lubricant Company, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York, succeeding W. 
F. Kimball, retired. Mr. Bennis has 
been associated with the company 
since its organization in 1896 and 
has been head of the sales depart- 
ment for over 30 years. 


Winn W. Chase, formerly execu- 
tive editor, Textile World, has re- 
signed to become director of techni- 
cal publicity and market research 
for Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, 
N. J. He will supervise investiga- 





Mr. Chase 


tion of markets for new products 
and study postwar needs of those 
branches of the textile industry 
served by Aridye and _ associated 
companies. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, finishes division, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ben G. 
Warwick as its North Carolina rep- 
resentative, succeeding E. M. Hill. 
Mr. Warwick, who has had many 
years experience in the paint busi- 
ness, will now be located at the 
branch warehouse, 500 North Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


B. M. Van Cleve has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the pigment, 
chemical and color division of Sher- 
win-Williams Company, with head- 
quarters at 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Succeeding Mr. Van 
Cleve as New York manager of the 
division is T. H. Zappert, who for the 
past five years has been a represent- 
ative at the New York office. Mr. 
Van Cleve completes 25 years of 
service with Sherwin-Williams this 
year. 


Three newly elected vice-presi- 
dents of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company are William C. John- 
son, James M. White and William A. 
Roberts. Mr. Johnson is general 
sales manager; Mr. White is works 
manager; and Mr. Roberts is man- 
ager of the tractor division. 


Paul L. Goldstrohm and George M. 
Muschamp have been elected mem- 
bers of the board of directors of 
Brown Instrument Company, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Muschamp is in charge 
of engineering and Mr. Goldstrohm, 
of production. 


Russell L. Whitney has_ been 
named manager of the agency and 
specialties division, Central district, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, according to a re- 
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cent announcement by J. K. B. Hare, 
Central district manager. Formerly 


sales manager of the company’s 
transformer division, Sharon, Pa.. 
Mr. Whitney succeeds H. E. Bracke, 
who goes to a new post with West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Company 
in Detroit. 


Randolph Jackson, P. O. Box 1895, 
Charlotte, 2, N. C., has been appoint- 
ed to represent American Pulley 
Company covering the Carolinas and 
Virginia. He was formerly sales 
representative of Keystone Bolt & 
Nut Company and has also been 
technical supervisor of purchasing 
at Dravo Shipbuilding Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Dr. V. N. Krivobok, formerly pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, has become 
associated with the development and 
research division of International 
Nickel Company, New York, presi- 
dent Robert C. Stanley reports. A 
graduate of Harvard Engineering 
School, Dr. Krivobok served from 
1924 to 1934 as consulting metallur- 
gist to several steel companies. 


W. N. Williams, formerly assist- 
ant to the president, Westvaco Chlo- 
rine Products Corporation, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
production. Mr. Williams became a 





Mr. Williams 


Westvaco director and assistant to 
the president in 1941. He has been 
with the company in production, su- 
pervneey and managerial capacities 
since 1924. 


Arthur Minich, vice-president, 
Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., announces the appointment of 
Milton Goll as mycologist in charge 
of the company’s newly established 
microbiological laboratories. Mr. 
Goll will supervise evaluation of 
various fungicides and fungicidal 
product developments in the com- 
pany’s research laboratories. He was 
formerly chief bacteriologist., 
Schwarz Laboratories, New York 
City. 


E. G. Bailey, founder and former 
ly president, Bailey Meter Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been named 
chairman of the board. Robert S. 
Coffin succeeds him as president. 
Other officers are R. E. Woolley. 
vice-president, and J. H. Black, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Humbert Raymond Celentano, tex- 
tile colorist with General Dyestuff 
Corporation since 1934, has been in- 
ducted into the United States army. 
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War Labor Boards 
(Continued from page 94) 
its discretion, authorize the pay- 
ment of wages in excess of the 
minimum rate established in the 
brackets. 

Thus far the only instance in 
which this policy has been fol- 
lowed by the Fourth Regional 
Board was in the case of the lum- 
ber industry, which was allowed 
to increase its minimum rate vol- 
untarily to 50 cents per hour be- 
cause of the need of increased 


lumber production for the war ef- 
fort, but this action was taken 
under instructions from the Na- 
tional Board and not on the initi- 
ative of the Regional Board. 


In addition to the four broad 
and general wage adjustment poli- 
cies which have been discussed in 
these first two articles, the War 
Labor Board has established nu- 
merous other policies of a more 
limited nature dealing with spe- 
cific questions. Among these poli- 
cies, most of which are laid down 











NEW DRIP PROOF SLASHER- 
HOOD and EXHAUST — 
SYSTEM 





NOW .. . IT CAN BE TOLD IN A DRAWING 


These new slasher-hoods isolate slashers so that they may 
be placed in practically any location in your plant. 


© Capture between-cylinder steam. 


© Positive drip control by shingle 
baffles technique. 


Baffles 
and panels demountable 


for quick and easy clean- 
ing. 


easily removed 


SEND FOR 
LATEST BULLETIN 
INFORMATION 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


)MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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in the 31 General Orders issued 
by the Board, are the following 
questions which come within the 
jurisdiction of the Boards: 

1. The payment of bonuses that 
have been customarily paid in the 
past, either on a lump sum or a 
percentage basis. 

2. The payment of overtime 
wages to employees who had not 
previously received premium wag- 
es for work performed in excess 
of certain specified hours per day 
or per week. 

3. The payment of overtime to 
salaried employees who are now 
working longer thhours than they 
were previously required to work, 
but for the same weekly or month- 
ly wages. 

4. Individual wage  adjust- 
ments made in accordance with 
established wage schedules and 
based upon merit, length of serv- 
ice, promotion, reclassification, in- 
creased productivity under an in- 
centive or piece-work plan, and 
the operation of an apprentice or 
trainee system. 

5. The payment to women 
workers of the same wages as 
those paid to men workers for an 
equal amount of work. 

6. Automatic wage increases 
based upon increases in the cost 
of living as provided in union con- 
tracts. (Adjustments of this kind 


may no longer be made in -spite 


of -the provisions of union con- 
tracts.) 

7. The granting of vacations 
with pay or the payment of extra 
wages in lieu of time off during 
vacation periods. 

8. The payment of premium 
wages for work performed on the 
second or third shifts. 

9. The payment of premium 
wages for work performed on hol- 
idays and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days or week-ends. 

10. The substitution of incen- 
tive or piece-work wage rates for 
straight time hourly rates. 


(The third article in this series, 
to appear in an early issue, will deal 
with General Order No. 31 and will 
offer suggestions on making applica- 
tions.—The Editor.) 

-—-@-—- 
Bernice Bronner Joins Staff 
of American Standards Ass’n. 


Bernice S. Bronner, formerly head of 
the textile laboratory of Good House- 
keeping Institute, has joined the staff 
of American Standards Association. 


_—- 
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reduce clearer waste, eliminate 


. becduse Armstrong’s cory i is uniform! 


RMSTRONG’S Cork Cots are uni- 

- form throughout—both in density 
and in dimensions. These cots are made 
from granulated cork that has been 
carefully screened for size, thoroughly 
mixed with the proper binder, and then 
carefully processed to assure uniform 
density. There are no soft or hard spots 
to grip the yayn unevenly. And buffing 
gives each cét a true, concentric sur- 
face—attainable only in a manufac- 
tured material. That’s why Armstrong’s 
Cork Cofs reduce end breakage and 
minimize top roll lapping. 


bers. Yet Armstrong’s Cork Coté 
hate a higher coefficient of friction than 
any other roll covering. As a result, they 
Yeye- 


The/surface of these cots is velvety / 


smooth, too, with no rough spots to pick/ 


browing,’’ and produce strong yarn with 
fewer slubs. And the yarn is even, be- 
cause cork resists “hollowing out’’ and 
does not “‘flow’’ under pressure. 


The toughness and durability of 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots give them a 
long service life. When they do begin to 
show Signs of wear, they can be re- 
buffed—made like new—three or four 
times. Each cot thus gives four to five 
service lives. 


Ask your Armstrong representative 
ys complete information about Arm- 


/ strong’s Cork Cots—how they give 


better running work, help turn out 
more poundage, and reduce roll cov- 


ering costs. Or, write direct to Arm 


strong Cork Company, Textile 
Products Section, 3605 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





¥ 


A 


ARMSTRONG ’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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and MATERIALS 
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New Draw Reel 
for Bleacheries 


A new design has been developed 
by Rodney Hunt Machine Company, 
range; Mass., for a draw reel unit 
for bleacheries. The design provides 
sreater simplicity and strength, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, and can be 
used in either a vertical or horizontal 
setting as desired. The reel itself is 
of stainless steel and the pot eyes can 
be furnished in either stainless steel 
or other materials. 

a 
New Fire Extinguisher 
Is Announced 

A new “All-Out” fire extinenisher 
is now manufactured by National l’ow- 
der Extinguisher Corp., 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Designed to 
extinguish both flammable liquids and 
fires of electrical origin, the chemical 
ejects a stream of “All-Out” dry chem- 
ical which, when activated by heat, is 


said to form a dense, fire-smothering, 


cloud over a flaming area up to 18 
feet. The insulating qualities of the 
cloud help guard against re-flash and 
ereate a heat-deflecting screen between 
the operator and flame. 

The chemical, a non-conductor of 
electricity, is harmless to humans and 
delicate, mechanized parts of motors 
or machinery. 

& 


Armstrong Combines Cork 
and Rubber in Roll Covering 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., announces production of Ac- 
cotex NC-727, a new type of textile 
roll eovering made of a special cork 
and synthetic rubber combination in 
order to combine the superior friction 
quality of cork with the greater dur- 
ability of rubber. The product has 
been mill tested for a year and a half, 
and is now serving 75,000 spindles. 

Armstrong started to manufacture 
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cork textile roll coverings 22 years ago. 
Nine years ago the company pioneere;| 
the development of cots made from 
the new synthetic, rubber-like materi- 
als which promised longer life than 
eork, though lacking some of its su- 
perior spinning and drafting proper- 
ties. 

The next stage, while both cork and 
rubber cots were widely used through- 
out the textile industry. was for the 
company to work on adding cork to 
the synthetic rubber composition. This 
resulted in the development of Acco- 
tex NC-727. which is said to be just 
as strong and durable as rubber. with- 
out losing any of the friction and 
spinning qualities of cork. 

Armstrong performance reports on 
the new cot state that it resists slick- 
ing and minimizes eyebrowing: that 
it is non-sweating, non-thermoplastic 
and resistant to flattening: that it is 
not affected by oil, water, dyes or tex- 
tile solvents. It has no seams, and 
the inside is ready-glued to aid onick 
application to rolls. 

* 
Dynamic Balancer 


For Spinning Cylinders 
Jenkins Metal Shop, Gastonia, N. C.. 


reports development of an original, pat- 
ented device for balancing spinning e¢yl- 
inders, used by the company exclusively 
in building and repairing spinning 
frame cylinders. Based on an appar- 
ently different principle from conven- 
tional methods, the dynamic balancer 
works somewhat like the machine used 
for balancing tires on an automobile. 
The cylinder is placed in a frame and 
runs at speeds varying from 1,050-1,150 
to 3,000 r.p.m. The machine indicates 
at exactly what points the cylinder is 
out of balance along its entire length. 
Varying weights of solder are then 
tried until the right amount is deter- 
mined. It is then melted onto the cyl- 
inder at the exact spot needed. 





Taylor Timing Mechanism 
Again Available 


The Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., have announced that 
the Taylor Process Timing Mechanism 
for Fulscope temperature or pressure 
controllers, production of which was 


suspended soon after the beginning of 


the war, is again available. 

This device is built into either the 
single duty Fulscope recording tem- 
perature or pressure controller and 
functions as follows. The process is 
started manually by adjusting the in- 
strument for the desired time period. 





Timing begins, not immediately, but 
when the apparatus reaches the de- 
sired control point, no matter how long 
or short a time that may take. At the 
end of the timed period the Process 
Timing Mechanism automatically ends 
the process. 
® 
Instant Starting 
Fluorescent Lamps 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J., has announced plans to 
manufacture an _ instant-starting 40- 
watt fluorescent lamp, having the 
same rated life as the standard type 


-of fluorescent lamp using conventional 


ballasts and starters. 

The new lamp is designed to elimi- 
nate the need for starters and will 
operate on a special type of instant- 
starting ballast. Limited quantities 
will be available after May 1. 

~€ 


Cold Cathode 
Fluorescent Lighting 


“Kold-Volt”, a new cold cathode, 
fluorescent industrial lighting unit has 
been announced by Mitchell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. The product is intended to 
take cold cathode out of the so-called 
juxury or “custom-built” lighting class 
and make it available for the first 
time in a “standard package” unit for 
general industry use. 
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There’s only one thing 

you really need to know 
when you buy belting 

—simply the name 
SCHIEREN. That’s your 
guarantee of receiving the 
finest belt performance 
through the longest period 


of use. 


SCHIEREN LEATH- 
ER BELTING delivers 
maximum power, under 
adverse conditions, for 
years and years of always 
reliable service. That’s be- 
cause SCHIEREN ecrafts- 
men direct and control ev- 
ery step of the belt’s man- 
ufacture from our own 
tanneries to final dress- 
ings. 





We imvite you to 
compare the quality 
and performance of a 
SCHIEREN BELT 
with that of any other. 
May we prove our 
point? Ask your near- 
distributor — or 
write us direct. 





can be 
made endless right on the 
job. Supplied in rolls— 
, eliminates large inventory est 


Any size belt 


—a great space-saver. No 
' need to match sets accu- 
rately because of tena- 
cious pulley grip of leath- f= shcmnmemmenmenaal 
er side walls. ee ee ee tn 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 
@e MORE FLEXIBLE 
@ MORE EFFICIENT | 




















Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘'spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently ot the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Miss ELeaAnork TAYLor, associated 
with Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., 
for the past 17 years, was recently 
elected assistant vice-president by the 
board of directors. Miss Taylor, who 
was formerly secretary to A. L. Burt- 
LER, company vice-president, now be- 
comes his assistant. 

Mr. Butler is acting as president of 
the organization while Lt. Comdr. 
Thurmond Chatham is serving with the 
United States Navy in the southwest 
Pacific. 


J. Cotsy Lewis was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Textile As- 
sociation at its 25th annual meeting 
recently in Providence. Other officers 
include: J. Frank Morrissey, Interlak- 
en Mills, first vice-president; Herbert 
xregson, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Val- 
ley Fails, second vice-president; Ed- 
ward F. Walker, secretary-treasurer. 


RoBERT WILLIAM KELEHER has been 
appointed sales manager of the cotton 
and rayon division of Pacific Mills. 
He will work directly under J. E. Brap- 
LEY, general manager of the division. 
Mr. Keleher succeeds HARoLtp BIRKBY, 
who resigned to join Comprehensive 
Fabries, Inc., as vice-president in 
charge of marketing. 


CLAYBORNE C. FISHER, Jr., USNR, son 
of C. C. Fisher, general manager, Na- 
tional Weaving Co., Lowell, N. C., and 
a member of an LST boat crew during 
the landing and action at Gela, Sicily, 
on July 10-12, 1943, has been cited by 
It. Comdr. D. M. Hicks for his partici- 
pation in the mission. 


DELBERT J. HAYDEN, assistant con- 
troller, Atlantic Rayon Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Earte IL. Brown, 
comptroller, Marshall Field & Co., Man- 
ufacturing Division, Spray, N. C., have 
been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. 


H. F. Hogue, formerly superintend- 
ent, Woodlawn Mill, American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed me i of the com- 
pany’s plant in Whitnel, N. C. He will 
be succeeded in Charlotte by C. .C. 
Hope. 


C. CALLAWAY, JR., treasurer, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., 
and Lewis M. HEFLIN, secretary, Cone 
Export & Commission Co., New York 
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City, have been elected to membership 
in the Controllers Institute of America. 


RAYMOND MaAckg, for 25 years an em- 
ployee of Manville-Jenckes Corporation, 
Manville, R. 1., and for the last few 
years in charge of the laboratory, has 
heen appointed director of research 
and quality control. 


WeLLS KAPINAS, formerly second 
hand, is now overseer of dyeing and 
slashing at Monument Mills, Housa- 
tonic Mass., succeeding Lawrence W. 
McLean, who has joined the armed 
forces. 


A. B. Brown, Lincolnton, N. C., for- 
merly overseer of carding, spinning, 
twisting and winding at Hardin Manu- 
facturing Company, is now plant su- 
perintendent, Mayo Mills, Inc., Mayo, 
S. C. 


L. P. Haas, formerly second hand in 
the carding department, Rhodhiss Mill 
No. 1, Rhodhiss, N. C., is now overseer 
of spinning, Granite Falls Mfg. Co., 
Aldred Mill, Granite Falls, S. C. 


C. W. Dawson, Cramerton, N, C., has 
been elected president of the newly 
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formed association of Gaston counry 
alumni of N. C. State College. 


Ospert C. H. HuGuHes, formerly as. 
sistant superintendent, California Cor- 
ton Mills Co., Uniontown, Ala., is now 
manager, Vigilant Mills Corp., Phila- 
delphia. 


Henry HOLLANp, for the past 29 
years overseer of carding at Wamsu:. 
ta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., is now 
assistant superintendent. 


OwEN STINNETT, formerly with Roya! 
Weaving Co., Sabattus, Maine, is now 
overseer of weaving at Madison Woo). 
en Mill, Madison, Maine. 


Guy M. VANN, formerly with Apon 
aug Mfg. Company, Kosciusko, Miss.. 
is now superintendent, Forsyth Cotton 
Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 


— Sa 
Obituary 


Epwin CAMERON Ho tt, 83, formerly 
president of several North Carolina 
textile enterprises, died March 28 in 
Winston-Salem. With his late broth- 
er, W. L. Holt, he built the Elmira 
and Lakeside mills in Burlington, N. 
C., and served as active president of 
both industries. Later he went to 
Wilmington, where he built the Delga- 
do_ mill in 1900 and was active presi- 
dent for 18 years. Returning to Bur- 
lington from Wilmington, he built Ste 
vens Manufacturing Company, present- 
ing blocks of stock to his former as. 
sociates in the Elmira and Lakeside 
milis. 


S.. VANCE BRADLEY, sales manager, 
Puritan Cordage Mills, Inc., Louisville. 
Ky., died recently of a heart attack 
en route from New York to Louisville. 
He was sales manager for 15 years 
with the former McCord Company, cot 
ton brokers and yarn manufacturers. 
When that company was taken over by 
the government three years ago, he was 
appointed sales manager at Puritan. 


THEODORE G. JOSLIN, 54, director of 
publie relations, FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., died of a heart attack 
in his office April 12. He had been 
with du Pont for the past five years. 


Gravy JAY SHEPHERD, assistant sec- 
retary, Revolution Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro,.N. C., died recently of a 
heart attack. He had been with -the 
company for 23 years. 


W. C. Coss, formerly superintendent, 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, 
Ware Shoals, S. C., died recently at the 
age of 81. He had been retired since 
1926. 
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You Want Maehines that Keep Running 


HEN you are trying to 

do a good job of making 

textiles, you want ma- 
chines that keep running without 
a lot of down time for repairs and 
service. Machines that don’t keep 
running do two things — they cut 
production and they run up the 
cost of the goods. And operators 
lose time when their machines are 
out of order.... If you will check 
the records of Barber-Colman Au- 
tomatic Spoolers and Super-Speed 
Warpers, you will find they do 
keep running. That is not just 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


luck. We build these machines to 
keep service costs low, because we 
realize how much that means to 
you. Throughout the machine we 
use good materials and workman- 
ship so the parts will have long life 
with little wear. During the past 
twenty-five years we have made 
many changes and improvements 
which have bettered performance 
and reduced maintenance costs. 
All this adds up to: If you want 
to produce better war goods faster, 
and at lower cost, use the Barber- 
Colman System. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


wbutomatic 
SPOOLER 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


| an | oe Dae. ¢ 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Name synonymous 


with PROGRESS 





In the last 45 years SONOCO has—(1), created 
jobs for several thousand workers—(2), solved 
major problems of packaging all types textile 
yarns—(3), developed modern production 
methods of manufacturing, all to the end of— 
(4), making secure and cheap the textile indus- 


try's major source of supply of paper carriers. 





We have other achievements to our credit in 
the industrial fields, and we are efficiently 


serving our government through a second war. 


L NEED 


Now we are facing the future with the confi- 


dence of diversified experience plus our records 


: 
Z 


of accomplishment. We know of no better way 


to guarantee our continued success than by 


following the same fundamental policies that 


have worked in the past. 








SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpPANyY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 7 ae Op te 
ON T SS. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 


! 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer"’ finds the sunshine of living. 


— 
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More Knowledge Needed 
Than the Other Fellow Has 


ARE YOU giving any thought to postwar times in 
the textile industry? Are you trying to visualize what 
is going to happen when this country once more is 
facing the problems of getting back to normal? Have 
you looked up the records about what happened after 
the last war, that is, how the textile industry was af- 
fected for the first two years and what happened the 
next few years? No, it is not likely that things will 
happen just as they did then, but some of the things 
that did happen may give you a key to what is going 
to happen after this war. Anyway, it will not be 
a waste of time to study a little history. 

In this morning’s mail is a circular from the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C. It 
carries a partial list of subscribers to “Manpower Re- 
ports,” but there is not one textile firm in the list. 
“Manpower Reports” gives you information concern- 
ing what is going on in Washington in regard to your 
manpower problems; for example, it says, “The Gov- 
ernment does not expect you to sacrifice manpower 
that you urgently need in order to carry on your 
business and your wartime responsibilities. Rather, 
you are expected to safeguard your own interests by 
supplying local boards with the concrete facts and 
statistics capable of proving justified deferment 
claims.” 

Well, it would seem that the firms that know most 
about official orders and rulings relative to manpower 
would be in the most advantageous position to protect 
their interests. Probably the textile industry has 
some committee or some organization that is looking 
after such things for them. Even so, it would seem 
that any textile firm should have first-hand informa- 
tion in regard to such a vital problem, 


SURELY, fellows, no one can question the statement 
that the more knowledge you have about any subject, 
the better qualified you are to handle problems when 
confronted with them. That is why OLD-TIMER is 
forever trying to instill into the minds of overseers 
and superintendents the importance of buying all the 
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books and taking all the magazines or other periodi- 
cals pertaining to your work. Yes, oftentimes a man 
can study a subject which may not be considered es- 
sential to his particular work and still derive much 
benefit from it. 

To illustrate, let me again relate to you an experi- 
ence OLD-TIMER had. Maybe it will inspire some new 
reader of this page to do likewise. As you all know, 
OLD-TIMER, years and years ago, set aside two nights 
a week to devote to constructive reading and study. 
Having about exhausted everything in the way of text 
books pertaining to the textile industry, he bought a 
course in Commercial Law. Several years later, his 
firm was confronted with the rather vexing problem 
of buying, or trying to buy, a right-of-way for a 
water pipe line which it needed to bring water from 
a river about six miles from the plant. Negotiations 
proceeded for about two years. Land owners asked 
unreasonable prices. Then, one Saturday afternoon, 
the mill president was telling OLD-TIMER about cer- 
tain difficulties his lawyers were trying to overcome, 
and these brought to OLD-TIMER’S mind the many 
court decisions he had studied in that commercial law 
course on rights-of-way. Well, he explained one case 
in particular to the president, who grabbed the tele- 
phone, called his lawyers into conference, and—to 
make a long story short—proceeded to lay the pipe 
line, at a saving of several thousand dollars. 

Yeah, fellows, to “beat the other fellow’, that is, 
to know more about your business than he does, you 
must devote a part of your time to putting more knowl- 
edge into your head than he puts into his. When a 
human relations or collective bargaining problem 
comes up, and you have studied the many court deci- 
sions that have been rendered, very likely one of those 
court decisions will tell you how to proceed to win 
your own case. For example, you can find decisions 
handed down by the courts on operatives smoking, rea- 
sons for the discharge of employees, etc. A knowledge 
of those decisions in which overseers and superintend- 
ents have been sustained in the discharging of em- 
ployees would have saved many a heartache if some 
southern mills had incorporated such “cause for dis- 
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charge” in their contracts. 

OLD-TIMER is simply trying to point out to his 
readers that if our lawyers would study such court 
cases before drawing up our union contracts, it would 
put us overseers and superintendents in much better 
position to handle labor problems in the mills. 


Time Is Wasted in Getting 
Supplies and Paying Off 


JUST STANDING around killing time while on a trip 
with a traveling salesman friend the other day, I 
could not -help but notice the section men who had 
to walk quite a distance from their work to the supply 
room to get certain supplies—and, incidentally, stop 
long enough to take a smoke. Quite a few of the small 
supplies were on hand at the section men’s work 
benches, but there were enough of the other supplies 
that had to come from the supply room that any time 
you looked out you could see one or more (most of the 
time more) section men either going or coming. Of 
course, if you could see some section men away from 
their work all of the time, that meant that there was 
machinery standing all the time. How long do your 
machines have to stand while some one goes for sup- 
plies? And, this question prompts another: How long 
do your looms stand with a warp out while a fixer 
or warp hauler goes after the warp? Why not have a 
full warp at the loom before the warp runs out? 

At another plant we visited we ran into a large 
number of operatives in the hall while being paid 
their wages by the paymaster. Knowing the manage- 
ment at the plant, and also knowing that they would 
not resent my going into the plant, I walked into the 
weave room, where the weave room employees were 
being paid off. By George, practically all of the weav- 
ers were out in the hall. I counted as high as 8 looms 
stopped on one set of looms. I timed one weaver, who 
was gone 11 minutes. I noticed many weavers who 
did not return to their looms immediately upon re- 
ceiving their pay, but would stop for a chat with other 
weavers. 

The paymaster seemed to be a very efficient chap 
and was working like the dickens, but that did not 
eliminate the fact that there were a number of looms 
stopped all during the time it took him to pay off that 
large weave room. Now, the question naturally 
arises: whose time is most valuable to the firm, Mr. 


Paymaster’s time or the time of all those looms - 


stopped the whole time he is paying off? 

. There are, of course, several ways to estimate the 
cost of those looms stopped. For example, if you 
are getting 96 per cent production, then in a room 
of 2500 looms you have an average of a hundred 
looms stopped all of the time (sometimes they may all 
be running while at other times 200 may be stopped). 
Now, with the weavers at their looms, they are start- 
ing up looms with very little lost time stopped for 
each loom. But let all those weavers start out to the 
hall to get their pay envelopes and suppose it takes 
30 minutes to pay all of them; if you don’t look out, 
fellows, you will have 400 looms standing probably 
8 minutes longer than they would have been stopped 
if the weavers had not had to go out for their pay. 
400 * 8 — 3200 minutes, or 54 hours; and, believe 





me when I tell you, the room mentioned lost a darn 
sight more than 54 hours. 

When OLD-TIMER was overseer of weaving, he asked 
the superintendent to require the paymaster to go up 
and down the alleys to pay off his weavers—and did 
that paymaster yell “Damn!!” But we did not have 
looms stopped for a weaver to walk to the hall or 
spare floor to get his pay envelope. When the pay- 
master came to the weave room, we would have each 
second-hand call off to him the names of the weav- 
ers, in rotation up and down the alleys. The paymas- 
ter put all the envelopes in the same order in the box; 
then, as he walked up the alley and paid a weaver, 
the next envelope was the next weaver, and so on over 
the entire room. The second-hand would also call the 
names of battery hands, smash hands, section men and 
others; so as the paymaster came to them he did not 
have to hunt for their envelopes. When OLD-TIMER 
became superintendent, the same system was put in 
throughout the mill. 


Making Your Money Work 


RECENTLY we heard a speaker say, “The man who 
makes $100.00 a week and spends $101.00 is a failure, 
but the man who makes $50.00 a week and spends 
$49.00 is a success.” Of course he did not mean that 
literally, because $1.00 saved out of $50.00 is too low 
a percentage, but he did bring out the thought that 
OLD-TIMER has been trying to hammer into your head 
all these years: the man who doesn’t save a reasonable 
part of his earnings just isn’t worth a damn. Oh 
yes, I know all the excuses some fellows put up, but 
I’ve never seen any of them that would hold water. 
With money as cheap as it is today, there is simply 
no excuse for any man not accumulating something. 
When you can borrow money from banks, from Build- 
ing and Loan associations, from insurance companies 
and other sources too numerous to mention—lI say, 
when you can get money for 5 per cent and make 8 
or 10 per cent with it, where is your excuse? 

Brother, it simply is not good judgment to have 
idle cash money—make it work. Most men want to 
pile up a nice bank account as a feeling of security 
against losing the job or for some other unforeseen 
emergency. We admit, a nice bank account does give 
a feeling of security, and we also admit that OLD- 
TIMER did that very thing until he saw the error of 
his way, so to speak, and began to invest all he could 
accumulate out of his salary and all he could borrow 
to put into sound investments—income bearing in- 
vestments. If you put your money into a piece of real 
estate which has an income higher than what you 
are paying for the money you have put into it, that 
is just as sound security for an emergency as cash 
money in the bank. If you lose your job and can’t 
pay another penny on the property, the income will pay 
fer it; you will not lose it, and if you lose your job 
and have to have money, you can either borrow on 
your equity in the property or sell it and get your 
money. Buy something, fellows. Buy income-bearing 
property; don’t keep cash lying idle. You can’t save 
time. It goes right on, whatever we do. But you are 
losing time darn fast every year, month or day that 
you delay investing those dollars. 
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MINUTE 





abe ees depends on everyone, 

everyday! lime lost from your 
work puts a brake on America’s drive 
to Victory. 


No matter what your job, stay on it 
every minute you can. Under war con- 
ditions, this is often tough--but war is 
never easy. 





Remember, teamwork will lick ab- 
senteeism. Make time work for us--not 
our enemies. 





J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ESTABLISHED 1907 
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standards will again rule the sale 
... and merchandise will have to measure up . . . or else! *% In textiles, that means 
you must be ready with the newest fibers and the newest finishes . . . water repel- 
lents, fire retardants, moth proofings, permanent finishes, mold and mildew 


proofings. * Which fiber best meets your needs? Which finishes are most suit- 





able? Only Scientific Testing can tell. Let’s get started . . . it’s later than you 





realize. Write ... outlining your problems. 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHURADELPHIA, PA. WOONSOCKET, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


What Causes Strings 
in Card Strips? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Under separate cover, I am sending you a sample 
of my card strips, and you will notice that there are 
“strings” running through these strips (see cut). I 
would like to hear from some of your readers as to 
what causes these strings and as to how they can be 
prevented. 

Anticipating the reaction that the strings are 
caused by running garnetted waste through our cards, 
it is true that we have run such garnetted waste, but 








we have these strings in our strips even on those cards 
where garnetted waste is not run and has never been 
run. 

Our cylinder speed is 165 rpm, doffer speed 15 rpm, 
and we are carding 15 pounds per hour. We run a 16- 
ounce lap making a 50-grain sliver. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7503 





How Mueh Twist in 
Sewing Thread? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been told that in the manufacture of 36/6 
sewing thread, the twist multiple for the single yarn 
is 3 times the square root of the yarn number; the first 
twisting operation (ply yarn) is 4.25 times the square 
root of the number; and the second twisting opera- 
tion is 6.55 times the square root of the yarn number. 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





I would like to get answers from several of your 
contributors on the following questions regarding the 
above data: 

1. What is the actual yarn count after each stage 
of twisting? In other words, if the first twisting is 
36/2, what is the actual yarn count of the two-ply 
yarn? 

2. What is the actual number of turns of twist 
per inch at each stage of the twisting? 

3. What is the percentage of contraction, due to 
twist, at each stage of twisting? 

4. What ‘is the breaking strength of the yarn per 
120 yard skein at each stage of twisting. 

Because it seems to me that the formula employed 
at each stage of twisting is more important than the 
mere figures given as the solution, I hope the answers 
will include the formulae at each stage. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7498 
-—_——_—_@@___—_ - 


An Open Letter 
to Old-Timer 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

We have been a reader of your page in COTTON 
for many, many years. Your philosophy of working 
hard and studying hard in order to win promotion 
has always appealed to us as good, sound advice to 
any young man who wishes to get ahead in the tex- 
tile business—or any other business, for that matter. 
Your “preaching” has been amply backed up by a 
record of success of which any mill man would be 
proud. 

The purpose of this letter is to get your viewpoint 
on the new “philosophy” which seems to be gaining 
ground in the minds of many of our textile folks in 
the South—that of doing only the exact amount of 
work for which one is being paid, and of gaining pro- 
motion through seniority. 

The writer received his training in a mill which 
has produced more textile executives than, perhaps, 
any other mill of its size and age in this section. From 
this mill have gone general managers, agents, superin- 
tendents, overseers, second-hands and even treasurers 
and higher executives, men who have done outstand- 
ing work and who now occupy places of great respon- 
sibility in the textile industry. These men came up 
the hard way, doffing pickers, grinding cards, oiling 
and banding, sweeping, cleaning down, fixing looms. 
They worked long hours, then burned the midnight oil 
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over their textile books. They were not afraid they 
would do a little more work than they were getting 
paid for. 

There were no cut and dried rules laid down at this 
mill for one to follow, but if there had been, they 
would have been something on this order: hard work, 
study, loyalty, dependability and tactfulness, or abili- 
ty to get along with the help and with one’s fellow 
supervisors. 

One was taught that, unless he were willing to do 
more work than he was getting paid for, he could not 
expect promotion, for promotion meant greater re- 
sponsibilities and more. work. The man who watched 
the clock just did not have a chance. One day the 
superintendent was sitting in his office just before 
noon—these were the days when the mill closed down 
an hour for dinner—and he happened to notice one of 
the young men who was “working through” the mill 
going out to dinner about five minutes before twelve. 
The next day the same thing happened. In a few 
days we learned that this young man had left the 
mill and was taking an outside job. (Now the foreman 
is lucky if half of his help is still working at five 
minutes before “change” time.) 

Every opportunity was offered the young men in 
this mill, and older ones, too, for taking textile cours- 
es. Some took correspondence courses, others went to 
evening textile classes, a few went to regular textile 
schools. The mill furnished text books and other fa- 
cilities for evening textile classes. One man, now a 
very prominent textile executive, stayed home at 
night, studying his textile books, while many of the 
other young fellows hung around the drug store or 
the barber shop. 

Every young man in this mill who expected to 
get ahead learned early the lessons of loyalty—loyal- 
ty to his foreman, to the superintendent, to the com- 
pany, to his community and to his country. A foreman 
at this mill, in turn, had the complete backing of the 
superintendent just as long as this confidence was 
merited, and the superintendent expected the fore- 
man’s subordinates to share this confidence in the 
foreman’s integrity. 

One foreman had been under suspicion for some 
time because of reports of his immorality. The super- 
intendent refused to lend ear to these reports until 
one day a committee of the foreman’s neighbors forced 
the superintendent to take some action. He sent an 
important official to interview the second-hand of 
the accused foreman, for it was felt to be almost cer- 
tain that the second hand knew the facts in the case. 
The second-hand was a very capable person and would 
be the one to profit most from the downfall of the 
foreman. He not only refused to give the official any 
information, but cussed out the man for daring to 
think that he would be so disloyal as to criticize his 
superior. 

The next day the second-hand was called to the of- 
fice and informed by the superintendent that the fore- 
man was resigning and that he, the second-hand, was 
being promoted to overseer—the place he now holds— 
and was complimented for his loyalty. “In fact”, said 
the superintendent, “I was trying you out when I sent 
Mr. Blank to question you about your foreman, and 
if you had given him the information he was seek- 


ing, you would have never been promoted, but now I 
feel that I can trust you completely.” 

This superintendent once told the writer that one 
of the most desirable traits in any young man is de- 
pendability. “There are plenty of men”, he said, 
“with sufficient ability to run any job in the mill, 
but they just cannot be depended upon in a pinch.” 

Many of the young men in this mill who failed to 
make the grade did not fail for lack of ability to run 
the job, or for lack of some of the other qualities al- 
ready mentioned, but they did not have the tact or 
ability to get along with the help and with the other 
supervisors. The writer, himself, had some trouble 
along this line and was the recipient of some very 
caustic comments by the superintendent. One can 
appreciate our delight, later, on receiving from this 
superintendent a handsome gift on having the lowest 
departmental help turnover record for the year. 

Now, OLD-TIMER, you see what we are driving at. 
Is this system out-of-date and to be discarded? Were 
all of these apparently highly successful textile men 
brought up under a plan that is all wrong? We have 
had young men to tell us in actions, if not in words, 
that they do not have to study to get a better job, 
that they would get promotion through seniority any- 
way. They practically refuse to do one thing that is 
not considered a part of their job. If their own job 
is “up”, they simply prefer to remain idle until there 
is more work on their own job to be done, instead 
of taking the opportunity of helping some fellow work- 
er and thus learning some other job. 

OLD-TIMER, you have been around a good deal; 
what are your comments? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7499 


Old-Timer’s Reply 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7499: 

From your letter, you evidently know OLD-TIMER, 
so, thanks a million for those kind remarks. 

You want to know if OLD-TIMER’S philosophy and 
preaching with regard to fitting a man for the textile 
business has changed on account of modern procedure 
and the general attitude of men toward their work. 
Not by a damsite, brother, but more so. The philoso- 
phy laid down in the book of all books, the Bible, has 
never changed; neither will the time ever come when 
a man who applies himself to his job—prepares him- 
self better than the other fellow—knows more about 
textiles than the other fellow—does more work than 
the other fellow—well, no need to go on, but you know 
darn well YOU will always promote that type rather 
than the man you describe in your letter. 

Did you read OLD-TIMER’s articles on Pilgrim’s 
Progress? That man Bunyan lived more than 150 
years ago—no power machines—no text books—no 
textile magazines—but, boy, what a cotton mill su- 
perintendent he would have made! 

Men trained the way you describe them as being 
trained in your mill will always be the men who will 
be promoted, and the young men whose attitude toward 
their jobs is comparable to that young man you men- 
tion as leaving his work a little before noon each day 
—that kind might as well get jobs jerking soda, be- 
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cause they will never be promoted. 

Continue, as you outline in your letter, to give 
young men an opportunity to study textile courses— 
to go to evening classes and study text books—and 
you will still find a few young men who will grasp 
the opportunity and give you material to be made into 
overseers and superintendents. 

When some mill executives signed labor union 
contracts, without giving their operating executives 
an opportunity to discuss the contracts, many over- 
seers felt like all initiative had been taken away from 
operating executives, and, with many, that was a fact. 
However, a few level-headed operating executives took 
the position that the thing was thrust upon them and 
that they must make the best of a bad condition. They 
studied human relations, union contracts, etc., and 
adapted themselves to the new order. ‘They are get- 
ting along all right. 

Did you read OLD-TIMER’s articles on Human Re- 
lations? Well, to get along with union help and union 
officials you must simply know more about contracts, 
their interpretations, etc., than the other fellow 
knows. Here, again, is proof that knowledge will pre- 
vail. To obtain knowledge a man must study, study, 
and then study some more. If you have more brains 
than the other fellow you will get along. 

Dependability, as you illustrate, is always one of 
the chief virtues in any man. Many years ago OLD- 
TIMER wrote a story concerning a farmer who, on ac- 
count of ill health, had to select a foreman to take 
charge of his farm; and the dependable man, although 
he had no education, won out over the others. 

No, brother, the system you describe is not out of 
date. The fundamental principle is as sound today as 
it was thousands of years ago, yes, back to King Solo- 
mon’s time. Are you a Mason? Well, even the Bible 
tells you that King Solomon used practically the same 
tactics in training men as you describe as being used 
in your mill METHODS OF APPLICATION 
CHANGE WITH PROGRESS, BUT FUNDAMEN- 
TAL PRINCIPLES NEVER CHANGE. 

OLD-TIMER 








Preventing Soft 
Rayon Bobbins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7491” has asked for information on preventing soft 
bobbins of filament rayon yarn. 

It is difficult to visualize his trouble without know- 
ing more about his set-up, particularly the attachments 
being used on his winders and the speed at which the 
machines operate. However, I shall do the best I can 
in offering suggestions which may be of some value. 

Any suggestions which I may offer will refer only 
to the Universal No. 90 filling winder, as I have had 
no experience on automatic machines. 

First, I would refer “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7491” to 
the accompanying sketch, showing a bobbin of filament 
rayon yarn wound on a Draper loom bobbin. It is im- 
portant that the dimension “A” be the same as dimen- 
sion “B”’. If the length “A” is less than “B”, he will 
get a soft nose on the bobbin, beginning when the 











































bobbin is about half empty in the loom and continuing 
through to the end of the bobbin. If the length “A” is 
exactly the same as length “B’’, he will get a well 
formed bobbin throughout. 

If Dimension “C” is more than twice the diam- 
eter “D’’, he will also get soft noses, but in this case 
the soft nose may occur at any position in the bob- 
bin, or it may run throughout the length of the bob- 
bin. 

If his trouble is with just a few wraps of yarn 
coming off the bobbin and choking in the throat of 
the shuttle, this is generally caused by improper lin- 
ing of the shuttle. If the yarn loosens from the bob- 
bin and “ropes” off, the trouble undoubtedly lies in 
his winding department. 

Since “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7491” has stated that he 
uses the No. 90 Universal Winder, he undoubtedly is 
familiar with the different attachments available for 
the winding of the filament yarns, My experience has 
been that the “disc-quil’’ tension attachment is the 
most satisfactory attachment for filament yarns, where 
the bobbins are wound from cones. With the “disc- 
quil’” attachment, he can use a spindle speed on his 
winders up to about 2200 rpm., if he is using seven 
winds. If he is using five winds, he can go up to 
about 1800 rpm, on his spindles. By seven winds is 
meant that seven revolutions of the spindle are made 
while the thread guide is going from one end of the 
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traverse to the other. Similarly, five winds means 
that the spindle is making five revolutions while the 
thread guide is going from one end of the traverse to 
the other. Enough tension weights should be used on 
the different posts to give a firm but not hard bobbin. 

Perhaps he is using an unrolling attachment on his 
winders, by which is meant that the rayon yarn comes 
to the winders on spools and the yarn is drawn from 
these spools as they rotate in the creel. If this is the 
type of supply attachment he is using, he should be 
very careful about the spindle speed for the number 
of winds being used. Unless the spindle speed is low 
enough—and the tension attachment is properly ad- 
justed—he will certainly get soft nose bobbins. This 
will be particularly true if the outside diameter of 
the wound bobbin (see sketch) is too much greater 
than the diameter of the bare bobbin. 

I hesitate to give a recommendation on spindle 
speeds with the unrolling attachment, because this 
will depend to a great extent upon the type of yarn 
being wound and other considerations. As a general 
statement, however, I would say that if he is using 
five winds and an unrolling attachment, he should not 
go over about 1500 rpm on the spindle. If using seven 
winds, he can go up to about 2,000 rpm. He should 
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understand, however, that these figures are merely a 
general statement and that they may have to be al- 
tered for certain conditions. 

Summing up, I would advise him to first compare 
the shape of his bobbin with the sketch shown, par- 
ticularly as to the length “A” and “B”. He should also 
check the diameter “‘C” against the diameter “D”. If 
those dimensions are right, he should then look into 
his spindle speeds (and number of winds). 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7494 





Timing the Harness 
and Picking Motion 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In your February 1944 issue of CoTTON, in “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” appeared an article in reference 
to harness and picking motions, written by CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7382. This article, while being highly instruc- 
tive in most parts, contains a few questionable direc- 
tions of setting the picking motion. In view of the 
importance of properly set picking motions, I think 
the questionable directives should be clarified. 

In the second paragraph, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7382 
Says, “To prove this, time. your shedding first, and 
picking last, and see how many times the entire func- 
tioning of the loom will be off.” Now, since the timing 
of the shedding is technical and the timing of pick- 
ing mechanical, it can have no effect upon the func- 
tioning of the loom, whichever timing is done first. 

The shedding is timed to give the best appearance 
and weaving condition of the particular cloth being 
woven, while the picking is timed to give the shuttle 
time to cross the loom with the least amount of pow- 
er before the loom would bang off. We very rarely 
change the timing of the pick for different fabrics 
being woven, but we often change the timing of the 
shedding when we change the style of fabric. 

Of course, many times we cannot time the shed- 
ding motion beforehand, as we do not know what tim- 
ing would give us the best fabric and the best weav- 
ing conditions. Often, the proper timing of the shed- 
ding for new fabrics will have to be found by experi- 
ments after the loom is started up, Thus, for a plain, 
heavily picked fabric, we may set the shedding early— 
harnesses even at bottom center, or 25-30 crankshaft 
degrees later—to obtain a good cover and facilitate the 
beating up of the picks. On light picked fabrics, in 
which the cover is not important, the timing of the 
shedding may be late—harness even at front center, 
or 25-30 crankshaft degrees earlier. Probably 90 per 
cent of all fabrics can be successfully woven by me- 
dium timing of shedding, harnesses even 30-60 crank- 
shaft degrees past bottom center, or with the reed 
from 1 to 2% inches from the fell of the cloth. 

In paragraph 9, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7382 discusses 
the length of the sweep. The length of the sweep 
should not be measured, but should be the shortest 
possible with which the loom will properly run. This 
does not always mean freedom from bang-offs alone, 
as quite often the pick will have added power to pre- 
vent broken selvage ends and transfer failure. The 
length of the sweep cannot, and should not, be set to 
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any certain measurement. Of course, it would be pos- 
sible to decide on a sweep that would be sufficiently 
long for all conditions, but that would not be good 
loom fixing. In that case, most of the looms would 
be running with excessive picking power, and that 
would not be economical. 

For instance, we would expect an A-1 loom fixer 
to reduce the sweep whenever he puts on a new cam 
point, so that the loom would not run with excessive 
picking power, and then increase the sweep as the 
new point wears down and reduces the power. It is 
far more practical to reduce the sweep with new cam 
points and then gradually increase it to compensate for 
lost power by the wearing down of the cam point. 
Power on the pick can only be adjusted by increasing 
or decreasing the length of the sweep. Picking power 
should be reduced on very light fabrics and may have 
to be increased on very heavy fabrics. The one thing 
to have in mind is that at no time should the looms 
run with excessive picking power. 

The length of the sweep should never be normally 
adjusted by the length of the picker stick connections, 
but by the length of the picking arm and/or the 
height of the lugstrap on the picker stick. In order to 
understand this, it is necessary to go briefly into loom 
engineering. } 

The pick cam point on a cone picking motion and 
the batwing on a batwing picking motion are de- 
signed with an accelerating picking curve for a dura- 
tion of 86 crankshaft degrees. We mill men have no 
control over the acceleration of the curve, nor over 
the duration of the pick, provided that we do not grind 
off, or build up, the picking curve. 

The older looms had a four-step acceleration curve 


on their picking motions, but modern high speed looms 


have a constantly accelerating picking curve. Thus, 
it will be seen that the old picking curve corresponds 
to a four-speed transmission of an automobile, while 
the new curve corresponds to the fluid drive on a 
modern automobile. Both of these drives have for 
their object the starting of an automobile gently, with- 
out jerks and jumps. The picking curve is designed 
to do the same thing with the shuttle—to start it 
gently from its repose in the box. 

It is obvious that if there is too much play be-~ 
tween the lugstrap and the picker stick, the shuttle 
will not start to move before all the lost motion has 
been taken up, and by that time the pick ball has 
reached a point high up on the accelerating curve. 
Thus we have missed the advantage of starting the 
shuttle moving at low speed. That is the same as if 
we started up our automobile on second or third speed. 
It can be done, but it does not pay. 

To start the shuttle at slow speed, it is necessary 
to have as little lost motion as possible. The play be~ 
tween the lugstrap and picker stick should not exceed 
one-half inch, and this play should be maintained at 
all times. Theoretically, there should be no play in 
the picker stick connection, but this would, on the 
older looms, cause the shuttle to be pushed slightly 
out of the box as-the looms would go over the front 
center. 

On the high speed X-model Draper, there is no 
play in the picker stick connection, and the shuttle is 
sure to start on its flight at low speed. A large amount 
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erate perfectly on your own individual 
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cessful performance because accuracy is 
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PRECISION BOBBINS. 
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of play in the picker stick connection rarely causes a 
loom to bang-off. On the contrary, frequently the 
lengthening of the connection will stop looms from 
banging off. This has confused many loom fixers. 
The reason for looms not banging off after lengthen- 
ing of the connection is that under this condition the 
resilience of the whole picking motion is utilized to 
exert force, and the resultant pick is a quick, snappy 
blow instead of a long gentle push, 

To set batwing picking motion: 

Step 1. With picking roll in the center of the slot 
in the picking roll arm, turn the loom until the arm 
is perpendicular and locate the batwing on the pick- 
shaft so that the picking roll will be from one-third 
to one-half of the way up on the picking curve. This 
is a preliminary setting when exact location is not 
known. 3 

Step 2. Adjust the pick shaft stop so that the pick- 
ing roll will contact batwing at the start of the pick- 
ing curve. 

Step 3. Adjust the height of the lug strap on the 
picker stick so that it will be in level, or pitching 
slightly toward the picking arm. 

Step 4. Adjust the length of the lug strap so that 
there will be one-half inch play between it and the 
picker stick. This play should be maintained at all 
times. 

Step 5. Turn loom on top center and time the pick 
so that the picker is just about ready to move the shut- 
tle. If this timing can be done by moving the picking 
roll stud in the slot of the picking roll arm, do so. 
Otherwise, re-mesh the teeth of the driving gears so 
that the final timing can be done by the picking roll 
in the slot. 

Step 6. Continue to turn loom until the end of the 
pick and see that there is at least *4-inch of further 
free movement of the picker stick. If not, raise the 
lug strap on the picker stick and lengthen it so as 
to maintain that one-half inch play at the back of 
picker stick. 

Step 7. Pick by power, one pick at a time, to de- 
mine if the power on the pick is about right to start 
up the loom. If pick is too strong, raise and lengthen 
lug strap; if too weak, lower and shorten it. Any 
raising or lowering of the lug strap must be followed 
by a corresponding lengthening and shortening of it, 
so as to maintain the play of one-half inch between 
the lug strap and the picker stick. Otherwise, the 
timing of the pick will be disturbed. 

If sufficient power on the pick cannot be obtained 
without dropping the lug strap below level, move bat- 
wing on pick shaft toward the front of the loom by 
not more than a one-quarter inch jump at a time. 
Readjust pick shaft stop after each relocation of the 
batwing so that the picker roll strikes at the bottom 
of the curve. If too much power on the pick makes it 
necessary to raise the lug strap too high on the picker 
stick, move batwing toward the rear of the loom and 
readjust the pickshaft stop as stated above. 

To set the cone picking motion: 

Step 1. Set picking arm in the center of the slot. 

Step 2. Adjust the height of the power strap until 
it will support picker stick connection in level, or 
with a slight pitch toward the picking arm. 

Step 3. Adjust the length of the picker stick con- 
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nection so that there will be one-half inch play be- 
tween lug strap and picker stick—on high speed X- 
Models, so that there will be no play between the lug 
strap and picker stick. 

Step 4. Turn loom on top center, and with pick 
cam slightly loosened from hub, turn the adjusting 
screw in or out until the timing is such that the 
picker will just start to move the shuttle out of the 
box. On X-model looms, the timing should be done with 
loom slightly ahead of top center. If the limit of the 
pick cam slot does not permit proper timing, turn 
hub on camshaft until it does, if one hub is out, or 
re-mesh the teeth of the driving gears if both picking 
cam hubs are out of place. Then make final timing 
by the use of adjusting screw. 

Step 5. Continue to turn loom over to the end of 
the pick and see that the picker stick is not forced 
against the bunter. If it is, the picker stick connec- 
tion is too far down on the picker stick. Raise and 
lengthen connection. At the same time, see that the 
pick shaft stop clears the loom-side by not more than 
1/16 inch. 

Step 6. Pick by power, one pick at a time, and de- 
termine by the response if picks are anywhere near 
right. If the loom bangs off, drop lug strap and/or 
lengthen picking arm. Shorten picker stick connec- 
tion to maintain that one-half inch play. If there is 
too much power, raise and lengthen picker stick con- 
nection. Timing of the pick will not be disturbed by 
increasing or decreasing the sweep, provided we main- 
tain that original play between picker stick and lug 
strap. 

Some loom men claim that the pick should be 
timed in relation to the fell of the cloth, rather than 
to the top center. Only a loom could be expected to 
be timed to such a fluctuating standard as the fell of 
the cloth. The position of the fell of the cloth may 
vary over one inch in the same loom on different types 
of fabrics. Even from different warp tension it will 
vary. If we time the pick in relation to the fell of the 
cloth, we should have to re-time the pick for each dif- 
ferent style which changes the position of the fell of 
the cloth by more or less riding with the reed. Why 
not time the picks in relation to the extreme forward 
position of the reed? This standard would always be 
constant, and we would have a loom timing which, in 
accuracy, would rival that in automobile and aircraft 
factories. 

In setting the picking motions, whether it is cone 
or batwing pick, there are a few things to keep in 
mind. These are: 

1. See that the shuttle starts to move at low 
speed, by not having picker stick connection too long. 

2. Never regulate the length of the sweep by 
lengthening or shortening the picker stick connection. 

8. Always readjust the length of connection after 
any height adjustment of the power strap. 

4. See that the pick shaft stop is doing its duty. 

5. Never let the picker stick bind against the bunt- 
er at the end of the pick. 

6. Never grind a pick cam or batwing, except for 
temporary uses. Grinding destroys the scientific 
picking curve and runs up a cost far more than the 
price of a new pick cam. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7506 
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Winsten-Salem, N. C. 

130. SANNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 

Descri application of air conditioning 


bes 
tem combined with 
non-ba unit.—THE BAHNSON COMP . Wia- 
ston - N. Cc. 

8 WAYS “e SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS Ney LVANTA fluorescent fixtures for 
modern 1 hating. —SYL ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, 


132. ROOF Sas SOs —tateratare on new PC 

I ation for protection ness, mois- 
ture —PITTSBURGH CORNT G CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


i344. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—Dlustrated 
building maintenance manual, including informa- 
tion for ———* patching and waterproofing 
walls, floor roofs. Includes both concrete, wood 
floor a nan Py —STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 


BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet om preper selection. 
installation and operation of a ee belts, together 
win charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
pay sizes, also Eeceniion on all types of hose 
d rubber used in the textile industry. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. ie hae of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan. Inc., Passaic. N. 
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205. SKF IN THE COTTON ~ a page 
beari installations 


bulletin describing ng 
roller bearing spind) a, tension industry" ch InN 
- : 
DUSTRIES, C.., a, Pa. 
210. GOODYEAR MECHAWNICAL RUBBER 
catalog gi 


GOODS CATALOG—40 page 
information and tables helpful in the 


the proper belting, or to suit the re- 
cerements of the mill —GOoo TIRE & BRUB- 
211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
over 300 sizes Johnson 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRO Co., * 
Castile, Pa. 
212. GATES Pi. Se we he 
the increased goof Gates cone, bel aw -© De 
—— the —- of belts, belts, 
and loom binder cushions.—THE THE GATES 


card 
RUBBER COMPANY, nll, Colo. 


215. a BELTING — AE os 
leather belts their and 
= in p tertile mill operation. —J. om RHOADS 


ys "SON 
216. a ee sage BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
beoktes illustrating and describing BONDABON Spe. 
ye as various forms such 
as Check 


Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug 
Bumper "Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting. 
Belting.—-CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, 
218. BALL re ag ON Li ged bs MACHIN- 
Y—Catalog or a“. a. 


describen ype.» ufanrain 


Seeetioon 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyp enclosed motors and manual 
eae ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 

ew Yor 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL oo ge 
404 gives ball bearing data with data 
of proper a Catalog 22 outlines —_ 
bearings, incl textile uses, types, installation. 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


AFNIR BEARIN Ee New ew Britain. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
tabulation leys, pivoted motor 


— 
ve ° 
tables, Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WvoD . CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—G4 page 
standard of textile and al 
ted be . bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohie. 

241. LEATHER Pa hg a cata- 
log makes it easy —t » belt for each drive. 


Application and alien suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 


243. ELECTRICAL ao were ag Ne a 
at Pe motors d dipment.~ FAIR- 
on ec an eq — 
BANKS, MORSE & d pumping 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Co book- 


let with plan and wo material to save power 
with —_ ~*~ time and effort.—L. H. GILMER Co.. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE _ 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives f 


all textiles. Includes oe informatien, tables, 
formulas.—L. H. G CO., Tacony, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


252. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 

~ =, booklet giving ate cat for 

of textile machi .—LUBRIPLATE DI- 

VISIO FISKE BROS. INING CO., Newark. 
New Jersey. 


255. WARTIME CONSERVATION—Recommends- 
critical materia oF coco’ 


— for saving cri 
ITOUSE art epeeding reMFG. CO.” Bast Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania. 


256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
belt tro x. ——— on ok MFG. ‘co, ‘Poledo, 


257. AMERICAN ECON-0-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
Be@OK—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt drives. 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL oT 
Compiete information on Reeves V 
including Transmission, Vari- 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
x ate § tables. Catalog G-435.—REEV PUL- 
LEY CO ANY, Columbus, Ind. 

259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—TDllustrated a on leather 


belt installation; maintenance; clean dressing: 
aligning shafting, pulleys. SOUTHERN ’ BELTING 


CO... Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


30!. JOHNSON pte PRESSURE ted. a 
Bulletin describing pressure 


tion. types, sizes, dim 
JOHNSON CORP., Three 


302. pa one “Woy 2 yt — 136 Tron 
ing 


the 
ties of steam, — “¥ table of 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cineinn Ohio. 


303. BROWN AIR-0-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
will r~y — A the men in charge 


of dyeing, finishing —~y ~ A-4 aa an as the tax- 
tile executive. 32 ill the 
various Brown Controllers.— BROWN U- 
MENT CO., Philadelphi 


305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
b full line of recording. indi- 


Bulletin 200, ing 

cating and integrating meters for steam 
and water distribution.—THES FOXBORO ANY, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


THE BROWN MOIST-O-GRAPH — ie Ee 
Meist-O-Graph 


308. 
bookelt describing the Brown 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 

cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 


of 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 


P et describing regulators for slashers. tanks, 
hyo Also other literature.—POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, 


310. PIPE FITTINGS—Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures.—GRINNEIZA 
CO., Providence, R. I 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 





401. LUMMUS yee STEEL BLENDING 
ih ely locking doo soy oa: 
vely ioc g oor on ers to 
loading, choking. ALDRICH MA WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
i MING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
nat the new American Mono- 


Rail automatic ee - a &- en MonoRail 

ate —_— mis clea er Eh. — ~ -- of 
ean 

y wi roving. — THE AMERICAN 

ONORAIL. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN Sonerreeness AND TWIST-SET- 
TING— booklet on condition 
for textile yarns.—BURKAR RT-3 

MPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn 

ARD SarNece INFORMATION—Folder om 

Bm» -. ae part replacements, ete —B. 5S. 
ROY % SON CO., “Worcester, Mass., and 
South Carolina. 


HE BOWEN SPINNER’S By Been 
_= 4 -F bound —— wr contains 


andy 

a of useful ormation wall 

keeping accurate — data —U. i RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY Providen R. 





' 
] 


ROTO- p necioangpaemnct deci the new 
Winder, known Coner 


and d 
COMPANY. Providence, R. L 
410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on of cottes 
tachud - 
or cut staple ers with Terapray Compound: 


advan development 
tloning. rae TEXAS co., 135 EB 4and &., New 
York C1 
4it. oe VICTOR CIRCLE-D FOAVELSS = — 
let describing this important advance in 
Pony design.— VI R RING TRAVELER COMPANY. 
Providence, RB. L 
4i NOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
a, ee ae fons, specifica atime oof one 
of ee —_ 
cork roving 
ste. -SONOCO PRODUCTS Co., cane. spo s. 
ITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
ron me AL ae YARNS—Bulletin 72 - new 
double-end type machine for high output long 


skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit systen -FIDELI. 
TY MA CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING VELER CO., Providence, BR. L 


419. by APRONS—lDlustrated folder show- 
ing the in manufacture of | ay leather 


aprons for types of long draft sp and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON nN CoMP ANT. 
East Point, Ga. 
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421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opers- 
tion. one automatic head for up to 100 spis- 
dles.—AB MACHINE CoO.. Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—1)- 

trated booklet co lems with chan 
on asage. Also data 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div:- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC... Lancaster, Pa. 

423. ge SO SHEET a ne pm ag 


cylinders licker 
work —JENEINS MBETAL SHOP, Gastonia. 


42%. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Dlustrated 
folders on burners 


Red-Ray 
sliashers bexes, ote., in textile 
RAY MFG. CO., New York, N. Y. 


WEAVING, SLASHING . 


g02. TEXTILE £ COUNTERS—Cetaieg Ta! ona 

ters f eloth — 

Pp a. or —_— 
gaa, INC.. Hartford, Cena. 





$03. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—4 page 
(ust bookiet om steol heddles, harness frames, 


ated 
mail - harness, jacquard etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS Co., Boa 
a. TEXTILE easts for looma, on of esmplete 


ae a ome, nanting “Ge 


in | 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A @& 
a? pian & eon a 
properties ef varicus 


Ha 
ty 
: 





A 

COnE., New "York city 

Ses. SIZING AND 
which will give the mill 
Gas, peuperties wath will teed te 
New York City. 

S08. ARCY in 

a —Telling an interesting way the 








e .. een reEn CURSK STRAPS — Illustrated 
wing manufacture straps to specifications.— 
H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. ogee 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 
ree gALUBINUM Im THE CHEMICA 


™ 


a Igepenpeermeracnagear SAL® ©CO., INC., Seran- 
< Fa. 

610. PROCTOR pevies MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE (NDUSTRY—lIllustrated descriptive 
catalog on all of 


types 
bocmese y * and automatic sk 
and Automatic 
oines for | 74 .—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Philadelphia. 


6it. BRUSHING — B nage tenyy A MACHINES - 
ustrated literature 


Machine for use light fo heavy ducks; a0 
sine te Bek aa - 
Hawthorne. N 





612. siaanannlit STEEL — Complete illustrated 
og stainless parts for dye house .—INDUSTRIAL 
STEELS, INC., Cambridge. Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


701. TEXTILE ye yr ae page booklet = 
uses and properties of chemical products.—-ROHM 4& 
oy CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

05. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’ SILK- 
SOAKING Attractive 28-page booklet out meth- 
ods of silk- sams and on inves 


the soaking, 
HART PRODUCTS CO “5 York ty. 

706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used rayon filling 
yom for weaving, as ~‘bow and simi- 

r solutions used A sizing an softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrice.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
tga in preparation of coler thickening so that it 


~~ ey ~ through the medi Ee BO sterred to 
oth medium _ 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

708. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A be and 
reference book designed for the user eaustic 
soda Complete, with charts. drafts ‘and formulas. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadeiphia 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO ag ap book de- 
ing the use of textile mil! 
work.—ON YX OIL ck CAL 00. Jersey City. 
New Jersey. 
7141. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
RY—22 page leafiet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
textile from Sow 
& CHEMICAL CORP., 


712. STANDARD gg ag S ALR ALES —Saokiot 
en ef soda f b 


~~ giving tables for epecifie. gravity ‘tam. 
T= DIV. alma Go. Pittsburgh 


718. LIOVATINE ~ level “ayeinge with 
mam yield of color. —SANDOZ CAL WORKS, 


New ork City. 

714. oll soluble,” all pe — Information on 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jas@ . 


718. A@QUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
water finish with 
preparing bath: gee _, other 


predate for een “ nine. C. Newark, Ned. N. J. 


723. ORGANIC CHEMICAL gy lg 
8—Covers various 


LETIN | 
= cleaning ead 


Tacs active c 
DU FONT DE NEMOURS & SMP ANY. Witmine: 


731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
vexsees | NPPLICATION. Foliar listing listing processing 
wesl ve. BURKANT-OCHIER oie. 
COMP. , Chattancoga, Tenn. 
732. A NEW FINISHING a on Warco 
t where desired.— 


ge le 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., Wet Warwick, Bo 1 
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STANDARD PRESSED 


‘ tg ge - an 
‘or bleach offs, 

izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES bolting, mere & CO. 
Passaic, N- J. 


Ra eee ome anaes cards—illustrating —_ 
of shades mercerized cotten yarn 

—_ salt over Amanil Nepthe ls.—_AMEBRICAN AND 

LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER- -REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bullet in applicatica 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, ING Racine, 


740. MONSANTO y mig enna 2 illus - 
trated buyers de ch includin,; 
useful tables, ~~. yy —MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, 0. 

741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series i)- 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to dye, control shrinkage. 
permanent finish one operation.—ARIDYE CORP. 
Fairlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tec) 
— oo on kier boiling prior to bleaching wit 
of 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OJ. 
PRODU one. CO., Harrison, N. J 


KNITTING ... 


80!. THE WILDMAN 568i wet. E-HEAD FULL. 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILD Muro. Co., Full-Fach. 
ioned Division. Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE Rin, x TEX Ly & TUBULAR KNIT 
GoooS—Bull describin modern machine 
which 1 mg gE , Mh, ~ conditions and folds 
in one continuous —-. lowering costs, saving 
labor, power waste.—-H. W 


WORTH & s co... ork and Cedar Sts., Phila 
del > 

804. een’ Sones gag MANUFAC.- 
TURE—Llus der giving the of full- 
fashioned a describing in the dif 
ferent t and 


chinery. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania. 

ro. ELASTIC phd sage MACHINE — Form 
885 new machine for at al 
nA with Ayr A tension deviee and 
f OX & GIBBS SEWING ACHING 


eatures.— 
CO., New York City. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder knitting m mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
Cco., New. York, 

_ 810. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
ii el Md nn tan 

i. ng, e 

machines.—FIDELITY MACHIND COMPANT , Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

811. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosi Trea! 


ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OTL PRODU CO., 
Harrison, N. J. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH ay ae 
matic LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
or single norte - 


sti _s 
— Ang —WILLCOX & GIBBS 
MACHINE Co., sia Weer S0th St. New York Cie. 


MATERIALS HANDLING . 













1001. HOW TO DETERMINE tft —E eves. 
HEAD MATERIALS 2, et ade equir MENT CAR 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated : 





ing elements of 
tion of 
DIVISION, e, O. 
1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive 
in detail the Shamreck 


containers end the new canvas trucks fer textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND ht - eg Sos 
ing casters and wheels suitable for 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—1¢6 page tiles - 
trated booklet the Lane line cS ee 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROFHERS. 

Poughkeepsie, N. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS nave 
BEEN SOLVED—A 650-page boockict 







pictorial form many sol 
lems how reduce costs, save 
, @iminate storage and 
of stock bet —_ 
MP ‘ Ohio. 
1013. - A bb ores STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
— Booklets 2 5 some yw Packaging 
Library Be neiptal Se i 
eorrugated bozes.—HINDB & a DAUCH Pp oo.. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
1014. " 


PRESSED - STEEL HAND 
TRUCKS—Twen page catalog makes it easy to 
select the ten lt hand creck best suited to your 
AMERICAN PULLEY CO 


needs. — MPANY,. 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. 
1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR LS ah ag MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog replacement 


parts for opening, Fe “siieninn and 
scninery HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 


t ma 
MACHINE Co., “Hampton, Ga. 


1to3. UNBRAKO SCREWS — [Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow se 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features In- 
cludes misce 
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More than a trade name. 










































































































































































A penetrant and levelling medium for direct, 











union, and CELANESE’ dyes. 


Effective either for stripping or for level dye- 
ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof 


and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample — 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with him 
a sufficient quantity for a practical mill run. 


THEN judge for yourself as many mills have 

































































































































































done and profited thereby. 
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"64% were...concerned_. 


Of 200 representative mill men queried in a 
recent survey on the industry’s postwar prob- 
lems, sixty-four per cent were primarily con- 
cerned with replacing worn-out and obsolete 
machines and equipment. 

Scott & Williams is making plans for new 
and improved knitting machinery that will en- 
able hosiery manufacturers to meet the heavy 
competition after the war as well as the de- 
mands for better merchandise. 

Meanwhile, careful inspec- 
tion of your machines at peri- 


odic intervals and condition- 





ing them through the S ¢ W maintenance plan 

will: 

. Prevent costly breakdowns 

. Maintain production quotas 

. Minimize wasted yarns 

. Reduce rejects 

. Enable you to start the postwar era with knit- 
ting machines that will maintain a high stand- 


ard of performance until new equipment is 
ready for delivery. 
Upon request S & W engineers will make an 
intelligent survey without cost or obligation. Lose 
no time in ava.ling yourself of this competent 
and efficient service. Phone, wire or write, today. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 






EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
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KNITTING SECTION 





Hosiery Industry Conference 
Breaks Attendance 


WITH THE LARGEST attendance in its history—about 650 registra- 

tions—the Eighth Annual Hosiery Industry Conference was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on April 20 and 21 under the 
auspices of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America; 
Keystone Hosiery Manufacturers, Inc.; National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers; Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Association; and 
Woolen Hosiery Institute of America. 


The sessions were held on the after- 
noon of April 20 and the morning of 
April 21. Preceding the afternoon ses- 
sion of the conference on April 20, the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers met that morning and heard 
tue reports of John J. Kronenberg, 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
Karl Constantine, president of the asso- 
ciation, 

Mr. Kronenberg said that when raw 
silk for civilian goods was suspended 
and the industry faced the task of 
persuading our government to supply 
it with substitute materials, to avoid 
the closing of the plants and the dis- 
banding of the organizations, he got 
the first real inkling as to the value of 
cooperative effort. “There is no ques- 
tion in my mind now as to its value,” 
he said, “and I believe that most of 


us are so persuaded. Individually, we 
could have visited Washington for 
months, getting nowhere, but with the 
backing of an organized and well func- 
tioning association, the effort of con- 
vincing our government of the needs 
of the industry was comparatively 
simple.” 

After reviewing briefly some of the 
activities of the association, but stat- 
ing that he would leave most of them 
for Mr. Constantine’s report, the speak- 
er then said: “It is not my intention or 
desire to make a soap-box appeal for 
closer cooperation within the industry, 
as I believe that any one of you who 
is familiar with the results which 
have been obtained through coopera- 
tive effort recognizes the value of our 
type of association. But it seems to 
me that the hosiery industry for the 


Record 


next few years is going to require more 
than ever this closer type of coopera- 
tion if it is going to come out of the 
war period as a healthy, profitable in- 
dustry. To my mind, unless we do main- 
tain a strong heaithy association, and 
are willing to have faith in each other 

it will be but a very short time 
after the war is over before we see 


conditions such as obtained in the 
early 30's . 
In his annual report, Mr. Constan- 


tine stated that war is not a type of 
enterprise which can be conducted in 
comfort and that this applies to the 
hosiery industry as well as to the sovl- 
dier in the fox hole. “Our industry, 
broadly speaking, cannot complain that 
it has suffered over severely,” he said. 
“To be sure, we have had and are havy- 
ing, to an increasing degree, manpower 
problems resulting from the _ with- 
drawal of men from civilian tasks into 
military duty. We have had to shift 
to materials which are obtainable, and 
these re-adjustments have brought 
their problems.” Mr. Constantine then 
reviewed the developments during the 
past year in women’s hosiery price 





Part of the large attendance at the Conference. An overflow crowd listened through loud-speakers in another room. 
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regulations; the rayon allocation or- 
der; and other orders affecting the in- 
dustry. 

In speaking of the importance of 
the industry to the armed forces, Mr. 
Constantine pointed out that approxi- 
mately 475,000,000 pairs of stockings 
have been supplied to date to cover 
the needs of the armed forces, lend- 
lease, foreign relief, etc. 


J. Spencer Love on 
Governmental Regulation 


At the first session of the Industry 
Conference, J. Spencer Love, director, 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Bureau, 
War Production Board, spoke on “Tex- 
tile Production Under Wartime Con- 
trois”. He said that one of the princi- 
pal problems causing worry in Wash- 
ton is keeping a supply of cheaper es- 
sential goods flowing freely to the pub- 
lic. With rigid ceilings on the cheaper 
staple fabrics, a tendency of many pro- 
ducers and distributors has been to 
style up and make for sale merchan- 
dise in higher and more profitable 
price brackets. 

Continuing, he said, “The tremen- 
dous extra spending power in _ the 
hands of the public has encouraged 
this, and with almost anything being 
salable in these days and times, many 
manufacturers and distributors have 
looked upon the situation as an oppor- 
tunity to edge into higher priced fields. 
We have taken many stringent meas- 
ures to prevent this trend, and so has 
OPA.” He then went on to say that 
many people say they have not gone 
far enough and have been pushing his 
bureau as to what could and should 
be done for further control. He asked 
for the cooperation of the association 
and stated that its help and sugges- 
tions would be appreciated. 

“If the various branches of the in- 
dustry,” Mr. Spencer said, “will bend 
every effort to keeping their popular 
priced merchandise in normal propor- 
tions flowing freely, they can by this 
action avoid more and rigid regula- 
tory measures from Washington.” 


Huffman Discusses 
Need for Price Control 


In speaking on “Price Control of the 
Hosiery Product’, Robert O. Huffman, 
chief, Knitwear and Hosiery Section, 
OPA, stated that such control is not the 
child of political philosophy but of 
wartime necessity. “I have the firm 
conviction,” he said, “that business has 
at long last come to a realization of 
the need for price control. 

“Why do we need price control? Sim- 
ply, the answer to this questfon may 
be expressed by saying that there is a 
huge surplus of purchase money in the 
country today. This supply of purchase 
money is progressively larger than the 
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supply of available civilian goods. Un- 
checked, the holders of this purchase 
money would bid against each other 
for the available merchandise, and a 
vicious spiral would be on its way.” 

Continuing his discussion of the 
dangers of inflation, Mr. Huffman said, 
“What group in this country stands to 
be the biggest loser as a result of in- 
flation and deflation? I am confident 
that your answer must be the same as 
mine: the business group, the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler or retailer, the 
man who must from the very nature 
of his business carry the nation’s mer- 
chandise inventory. The consumer 
needs no large inventory. But an in- 
ventory deflation is a real and serious 
problem to a business institution, and 
in such a period, serious loss is ines- 
capable.” 

In closing, the speaker said that it 
is to business men as represented in 
his audience that the OPA looks for 
its staunchest encouragement and sup- 
port. 


The Cotton Yarn Situation 


R. David Hall, Stowe Thread Com- 
pany, Belmont, N. C., addressed the 
conference on “The Cotton Yarn Situa- 
tion—Now and Ahead.” In discussing 
the shortages of cotton yarn and the 
efforts of the yarn manufacturers to 
meet the demands 
of the _ industry, 
Mr. Hall stated 
that he was ap- 
pearing before the 
conference — his 
best customers — 
as the “defense at- 
torney for the cot- 
ton yarn spin- 
ners.” He said 
that, before the 

Mr. Hall war, the cotton 
yarn spinners had produced about S0,- 
000,000 pounds annually, with 70 per 
cent of that production going to the 
knitting industries. When the war came 
on, Weavers were thrown out of balance 
in their yarn requirements, with the re- 
sult that the spinners had to furnish 
the yarns badly needed for the weaving 
of military fabrics. 

Since the beginning of the war, the 
cotton yarn spinners have been pro- 
ducing about 200,000,000 pounds per 
year, with only 43 per cent being avail- 
able for knitting mills. He pointed 
out, however, that this 43 per cent rep- 
resented in volume more than the knit- 
ters had been getting before the war. 
Hosiery production has increased 11 
per cent in spite of the shortage of 
yarns. 

In discussing price controls, Mr. Hall 
agreed that such controls are necessary 
but expressed doubt that proper con- 
sideration had been given to the mills 





in fixing ceiling prices on their yarns. 

In discussing the shortage of cotton 
yarns, he stated that spinning plants 
cannot now be run at full production 
because of manpower shortages. A 
large percentage of the spinning spin- 
dles are frozen on weaving yarns, and 
the knitting mills with ratings come 
next on the yarns which are available. 
Knitters on unrated civilian goods 
have to take what is left, if any. He 
expressed very little hope for any in- 
creasing supply of cotton yarns except 
on rated orders. Production cannot be 
increased to any appreciable extent, be- 
cause of the manpower shortage. 

Arthur D. Whiteside, president, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., formerly di- 
rector of Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, WPB, spoke on “Civilian Re 
quirements in a Wartime Economy”. 
He said that, with a national debt of 
$250 billion, we cannot permit heavy 
unemployment to occur again. The 
greatest problem facing the nation aft- 
er the war is to keep people employed 
at fair wages. He predicted an immense 
demand for all kinds of goods after 
the war and said that there will be 
severe competition to buy those goods 
which are available. Inflation, due to 
the continuing demand after the war, 
will have to be prevented. 

Mr. Whiteside said that distribution 
is going to be one of the biggest prob- 
lems of the industry, but expressed 
confidence that the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers has the 
organization to solve that problem. 


“What to Expect in 
Knitting Equipment” 


aul Kroener, ‘Textile Machine 
Works, spoke on what the full-fash- 
ioned industry could expect in knit- 
ting equipment after the war. He stat- 
ed that the production of full-fashioned 
machines had stopped in 1942, at which 
time the manufacturers took on war 
contracts. Not a single full-fashioned 
machine has been made since that 
time. 

Mr. Kroener said that his listeners 
were probably more interested in two 
questions: (1) what kind of equip- 
ment will be available after the war; 
and (2) what deliveries can be made. 

In discussing the kind of equipment 
being considered, he stated that there 
will be 30-section machines, with no 
radical changes in design. They will be 
made to operate more smoothly and 
with less vibration, and “Reading” ma- 
chines will be designed to take care of 
developments in synthetic fibers. He 
pointed out that demands for increas- 
ing fineness in full-fashioned stockings 
will increase manufacturing costs. He 
predicted that 5l-gauge machines will 
handle the requirements of the indus- 
try and that they will be versatile for 
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...and every alert hosiery manu- 
facturer is doing some post-war peering and planning. He 
knows that to meet the insistent demand for sheer stockings 
he will have to use various synthetic yarns in very fine 
gauges. If his mill still operates with leggers and footers 
this poses the very real problem of a mounting toll of 


rejects and seconds due to bad matching and lack of uni- 















formity. But to the mill that enjoys the advantages of 
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the post-war period has no terrors because 
it handles the finest gauge synthetics and 
combinations with absolute uniformity. As 
for matching of legs and feet, there is no 
problem because 
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sheer and _  service-weight stockings. 
They will be designed so that new at- 
tachments can be added. 

In discussing deliveries, Mr. Kroener 
said it is impossible to say now when 
production of full-fashioned machines 
can be resumed. It will not be before 
the end of the war, and he made no 
predictions as to when that would be. 

He spoke of the problem of re-train- 
ing employees, who are now engaged 
in the production of war materiel, and 
predicted that it will take about three 
to six months after the war to re-train 
these workers on the manufacture of 
full-fashioned machines. 


Seamless Knitting Equipment 


Ralph E. Thompson, president, Scott 
& Williams, Inc., spoke on what could 
be expected of seamless knitting equip- 
ment after the war. He said, “While 
the war has interrupted the manufac- 
ture of circular knitting machines, this 
interruption has not been devoid of fu- 
ture value for you. All knitting ma- 
chine manufacturers have been engaged 
in war work, which has required a 
higher degree of manufacturing preci- 
sion than nermally required in the 
manufacture of knitting machines. Due 
to our large expansion in the manu- 
facture of war goods, it has been nec- 
essary to train hundreds of additional 
employees to produce parts to very 
close tolerances. However, these highly 
trained employees will be available for 
use in the manufacture of more and 
better knitting machines—with fewer, 
if any, of those occasional fixers’ night- 
mares. Thus, the skill in manufactur- 
ing gained through war work will be 
translated into more uniform and bet- 
ter knitting machines. 

In discussing “no-seam” nylon hose, 
the speaker stated that it appeared in 
smali volume just before the freezing 
of nylon but that it met with such in- 
stantaneous dealer and consumer ac- 
ceptance that it must be considered as 
an equal companion to the full-fash- 
ioned nylon stocking. 

Continuing, he said, “Knit from the 
same thread by circular machines of 
equivalent gauge, given the same care 
in manufacturing and merchandising, 
and with a permanent form-fitting 
shape, you can consider the full-fash- 
ioned and no-seam nylon hose as equals 
in your future plans. 

“The public has voted in favor of 
sheer nylon hose, and this has created 
a demand for new knitting equipment 
of finer gauge, both full-fashioned and 
circular. The demand for sheer nylon 
hosiery is so large that the productive 
capacity of the manufacturers of both 
types of knitting machines will be se- 
verely taxed to satisfy those demands.” 

In summarizing what may be expect- 
ed of circular hosiery machine manu- 
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facturers after the war, Mr. Thompson 
listed the following: 

1. The latest pre-war machines— 
with certain refinements—of better 
quality and more uniformity and inter- 
changeability. 

2. A very rapid conversion from 
war to peacetime production, depend- 
ing upon governmental permission. 

8. Greatly increased production 
schedules to meet the demands of the 
industry. 

4. Machines of finer gauge and ver- 
satile patterning ability for all types 
of hosiery. 

o. More rapid supply of repair and 
spare-part service. 

6. Machine manufacturers will not 
neglect the need for accelerating new 
developments. 


Prospects for Nylon Yarns 


Robert A. Ramsdell, director of sales, 
nylon division, DuPont Company, dis- 
cussed the prospects for nylon yarns in 
the postwar era. He said that when 
nylon shipments for hosiery were cut 
off in February, 1942, production of 
those yarns had _ reached 500,000 


pounds per month. Since then, not one 


pound of nylon yarn has been manu- 
factured and sold for ladies’ hosiery. 

“Our yarn production has increased 
steadily,” he said, “and although it is 
and has been manufactured entirely 
for war purposes, our plants are geared 
to make hosiery yarns whenever the 
military demand lets up. We could 
deliver close to a million and a half 
pounds of balanced nylon leg and welt 
yarns per month today, and also some 
yarn for other civilian requirements, 
were it not for the war needs. This, 
of course, has no relation to our volume 
for military purposes, because of the 
different types of yarn and other nylon 
raw materials required in the present 
emergency.” 

The speaker stated that the question 


of when nylon yarn will be available 
for hosiery depends upon the progress 
of the war. He said, “If we were 
faced with the problem of distributing 
nylon for hosiery tomorrow, we would 
handle it on as equitable a basis as 
possible, pro-rating it to large and 
small mills alike, as long as the nylon 
shortage existed. We would try to 
work out a fair method of dividing up 
our hosiery deniers broadly among es- 
tablished ladies’ full-fashioned and 
seamless hosiery manufacturers. There 
will be borderline cases which will be 
difficult, and many questions will have 
to be settled, depending on the particu- 
lar circumstances. 

“As far as we know today, our yarn 
deniers will be similar to pre-war ho- 
siery yarns; namely 30, 40 and 70 de- 
nier, most of which will be shipped on 
returnable bobbins, with one-turn twist, 
unsized and unoiled. 

“Our throwing capacity is limited 
and will be utilized largely for supply- 
ing a portion of the medium twist welt 
knitting cones. Most of our leg yarn, 
requiring high twist, and a consider- 
able portion of welt yarn will have to 
be twisted, sized and coned with oil 
by your throwster or by your own 
throwing department.” 

In commenting upon prices, the 
speaker stated that at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, the price for 40 denier bobbins 
was $3.10 per pound and 70 denier bob- 
bins were priced at $2.80 per pound. 
Today, the price on 40 denier is $1.90 
per pound, and the price on 70 denier 
is $1.62 per pound. He pointed out 
that these reductions were brought 
about through technical improvements 
and manufacturing efficiency. 

‘We do not know,” he said, “what 
our postwar yarn prices will be, but 
they will be considerably lower than 
prewar levels and in line with DuPont 
policy of lowering prices consistent 
with econiomies effected through in- 
creased production. 

“.. A survey of the industry shows 
that throwing facilities, preboarding, 
dyeing and finishing, etc., are ample 
to take care of our increased volume. 


‘ Much of this equipment has been used 


on both nylon and rayon during the 
war. 

“As far as we know, the yarn which 
we manufacture for hosiery will re- 
quire the same type of processing as 
before, including sizing, preboarding, 
acetate colors, finishes, etc.,—subject 
always to technological improvements 
in equipment and process handling.” 

In commenting upon future plans 
for nylon production, Mr. Ramsdell 
stated that DuPont has acquired a 
plant site near Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which, together with existing plants at 
Seaford and Martinsville, will enable 
the company to supply upwards of 22,- 
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Hugo Hemmerich Robert T. Amos 
000,000 to 23,000,000 pounds of nylon 
per year for ladies’ hosiery. In addi- 
tion, a considerable volume of yarn 
production is planned for other estab- 
lished industries, such as men’s and 
children’s hose, weaving, flat knitting, 
sewing thread, ete. 


Postwar Prospects for Rayon 


H. W. Rose, American Viscose Cor- 
poration, discussed the postwar pros- 
pects for rayon. He said: “Speaking 
as a manufacturer of rayon, we have 
no illusions that the present filament 
rayon yarns going into women’s hose 
is the best rayon that can be made for 
the purpose. In fact, in our own case, 
the yarn we have been shipping for 
women’s hosiery since the war started, 
and are shipping currently, is not the 
best that we can make for hosiery right 
now. That fact is so important to the 
women of the country ... that we have 
advertised it in no uncertain terms in 
national magazines. Advertising 
in reverse was a new angle.”’ 

Mr. Rose went on to say that con- 
sumers are not too well satisfied with 
the rayon they are getting now. Sales 
resistance later to rayon hose might be 
prevented if they understand that, aft- 


The Rayon Market 


March domestic shipments of rayon 
filament yarn by producers totaled 45,- 
800,000 pounds compared with Febru- 
ary shipments of 43,300,000 pounds and 
deliveries of 42,800,000 pounds in 
March 1948. Deliveries for the first 
quarter of 1944 aggregated 130,600,000 
pounds against corresponding ship- 
ments of the previous year of 119,700,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 9 per cent. 

Filament rayon stocks in the hands 
of producers on March 31 amounted to 
8,400,000 pounds, compared with 7,500,- 
000 pounds on February 29 and hold- 
ings at the end of March 1943 of 
6,800,000 pounds. 

Rayon staple fiber shipments to do- 
mestic consumers during March totaled 
15,000,000 pounds, compared with Feb- 
ruary shipments of 13,600,000 pounds 
and March 19438 deliveries of 14,000,000 
pounds. First quarter deliveries of 
staple fiber totaled 42,500,000 pounds, 
an 8 per cent increase over shipments 


J. J. Kronenberg 


er the war, not 
only will other fi- 
bers be available 
for hosiery but 
also better rayon. 
“When the war 
started,” he said, 
“a number of 
improvements in 
rayon of particu- 
lar interest to the 
hosiery field had Henry T. Bryan 
already been made. The’ strength 
of viscose rayon had been improved 
materially both in wet and dry state. 
. .. Research led to several new types, 
with the result that a high tenacity 
yarn was produced, with more exten- 
sibility and toughness. Such yarn has 
general utility, and rayon tire cord 
became established before the war. 
“While working in the high tenaci- 
ty viscose yarn field, we gave particu- 
lar attention to elasticity. Rayon yarn 
possesses very little elasticity of its 
own, but it was known that throwing 
imparted elasticity. The production of 
a high tenacity yarn then became im- 
portant to hosiery for two reasons: 
for a more rugged yarn for consumer 
wear, and for a yarn that would react 


of 39,300,000 pounds for the same 1943 
period. 

As of April 30, contracts for rayon 
bomb parachute cloth will be canceled, 
according to market reports. There is 
no indication as to the quantities in- 
volved in this move but it is generally 
believed that the cancellation covers all 
outstanding contracts probably totaling 
several million yards. It seems un- 
likely that this move will release 300 
denier rayon yarn for other purposes, 
as it is needed for filling cargo deliv- 
ery chute contracts which have only 
recently been assigned. 


Rayon Staple Fiber Price Raised 


Effective on March 31, the largest 
producer of viscose process staple fiber 
raised prices by 1 cent per pound “due 
to a general increase in costs’. The 
move raises the prices to ceiling level. 
The reduction to below ceiling-levels 
had been made on May 13, 1943. The 
new revision raises the price of the 
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Clarence G. Burton Jack B. Glasner 
properly to throwing and after throw- 
ing. Such a yarn had reached the 
stage of commercial development when 
the war diverted the production to oth- 
er uses. The principle of throwing 
rayon yarn for hosiery, and the size 
known as Avconit, developed for rayon 
hosiery on a principle followed by oth- 
ers, have continued during the war 
period to make a better hose regard- 
less of the type of yarn.” 


Election of Officers 
and Directors 


Following the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, the board of directors re- 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 

John J. Kronenberg, chairman of the 
board: Hugo Hemmerich, vice-chair- 
man; Robert T. Amos, vice-chairman ; 
Earl Constantine, president; Nathaniel 
Judson, treasurer; Reuben C. Ball, sec- 
retary. 

Three new directors were elected: 
Henry T. Bryan, Bryan Hosiery Mill; 
Clarence G. Burton, Lynchburg Hosiery 
Mills; and Jack B. Glasner, Rockford 
Mitten and Hosiery Company. 
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standard bright type from 24 to &» 
cents a pound and the price of “strons 
staple” of 1% denier and coarser from 
25 to 26 cents a pound. The prices of 
both bright and dull rayon staple are 
the same.—Rayon Organon. 
* 
DuPont Nylon Division 
Announces Price Reduction 

The Nylon Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced that, effective with shipments 
made on and after March 30, the prices 
on most types and put-ups of nylon 
yarn to fill military contract orders 
are reduced 15 cents per pound. 

The reductions per pound on the 
more commonly used items are as fol- 
lows: 


New 
Price List 


3/30/44 
$ 


Price List 
4/29/43 
$2.05 
2.80 


Item 
10/1 Type 100-bobbins 
40/7 Type 103-cones 
60/1 Type 100-bobbins y 
60/1 Type 105-spools 5 
60/7 Type 107-cones Bf 
210/1 Type 300-bobbins 7 
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PRESENTED here is the fifth article in a new 
series on the operation and adjustment of the 
Komet and Links-and-Links knitting machines, sup- 
plementing our original series of 25 articles on the 
subject that appeared in “Cotton” in 1940, 1941, 1942 
and 1943. That series was reprinted in full as a 
booklet, “The Komet and Links-and-Links Knitting 
Machines”, which is obtainable from “Cotton’’. 
The first four articles in this new series ap- 
peared in the December 1943, January, February and 
April 1944 issues.—The Editor . .... . 


REPRODUCTION of Plate 22-T for a 4-inch Komet, 

without reverse welt, is shown herewith; also 
reproduction of Plate 22-Y, which shows a double- 
feed section for a 4-inch Komet with reverse welt. 
First, let us consider Plate 22-Y. 

In our original article, we attempted to cover the 
function, timing and adjustments of various parts 
which belong to this assembly; in this supplement, we 
shall dwell on the care of respective parts and call 
attention to minor things which should be done after 
machines have been in use for a considerable length 
of time. 

The useful life of any knitting machine is limited; 
eventually it must die just like human beings, Many 
machines end up in the scrap pile prematurely; others 
continue to run far beyond what might be considered 
their normal span of life; the difference lies in who 
takes care of your machines and how. Constant oper- 
ation—millions of revolutions of the slider butts over 
and under the various cams—means wear, and some 
definite action must be taken to counteract it. Small 
gaps at various points where slider butts are cammed 
up or down will appear in time; they should be re- 
moved promptly by polishing before they begin to 
cause trouble. 

All cam races in Komets are designed to provide 
smooth movement for the slider butts. Excessive vi- 
bration will cause broken butts, which will be carried 
around in the race to any point where butt clearance 
is close, and, right there, we may find one or two 
broken butts responsible for a bad jam-up—nothing 
wrong with the design, workmanship or material, 
mind you, just some minor gaps which the machine 
fixer failed to remove. Those of you who have had to 
remove double-feed sections, to clean out broken butts, 
know what we are talking about. Remember, also, 
that small gaps are not always responsible for jJam- 
ups; accumulations of packed lint and hardened oil, 
which form between the butts, are often to blame. 

It is part of the fixer’s job to keep the sections 
clean and thus prevent trouble. The various cams in 
the section have been purposely backed off and bevel- 
ed downward to provide a ‘place where broken butts 
may lodge; this is a real help and prevents trouble. 
However, if the races are permitted to become clogged 
with lint, broken butts will not be able to work their 
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way out and will thus be carried around in the race. 
If and when a few butts are broken in any one ma- 
chine, several times in succession, it is high time to 
remove some sections, and for two good reasons: first, 
to find out why the butts are being broken; second, 
to remove broken butts before more serious trouble 
develops. In our experience, we find more butts being 
broken by carelessness and failure to keep the races 
clean and the cams polished, than by machine failures 
of any kind. 


Polishing Cams 


If and when it becomes necessary to polish any cam 
on the double-feed section, or any other section, there 
are three factors which should be kept in mind: first, 
do not burn or overheat the surface when polishing; 
second, remove only enough surface to get the gaps 
out; third, do not change the shape or pitch of the 
cams or surfaces being polished. 

Needles and sliders account for the greater part 
of your production costs, as far as machines are con- 
cerned. Much can be done by the fixing force to keep 
this cost down low. To help keep costs down, and pro- 
duction of good work up, we offer the following sug- 
gestions, not in order of their importance, but as a 
tried and proven method for getting results: 

1. The fixing force must pull together, with but one 
aim, to keep machines in tip-top shape; keep the sec- 
tions clean and the cams polished, as suggested. 

2. Keep individual weekly records of the number of 
needles used by each machine fixer on his respec- 
tive section and shift. 

8. Have a record card attached to each machine, 
indicating dates when cams were polished and cam 
sections cleaned, and by whom. 

4. This record card should show the number of 
sliders put in each machine for each day and shift. 
This gives an over-all picture of what is going on, 
and each fixer can, at a glance, see how many sliders 
have been put in any one machine on any shift, any 
day, or for the week. Some fixers may kick and claim 
they do not have time to make a notation on a card 
every time they put in one or two slides. The answer 
to that is that it will be for their own good and that 
they are being paid for anything they do. 

Some people just naturally detest records which 
show what they accomplish; however, the man who 
is interested in his job should know how many sliders 
he uses and where they are going. The mill is paying 
the bill and should, in fairness to all fixers, know who 
uses how many sliders each week. The man who gets 
good results will not mind if records are kept, and 
the fellow who is not getting good results will be able 
to see where he is falling short. We are not trying to 
leave the impression that all needle and siider butt 
breakage can be prevented; under normal operating 
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by Anti-Aircraft Gunners like those shown in this actual photo taken 
aboard a warship of the U.S. Fleet. Thanks to them, sea lanes are kept 
open for United Nations shipping to all fronts. A large portion of the 
vital supplies is composed of service gear and equipment made wholly 
or partly of cotton—clothing, gas mask holders, web belting and field 
bags; camouflage nets and shelters; gun bandoleers and shell carriers; 
surgical dressings and bandages...and hundreds of other absolutely 


essential articles. 
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conditions this should be low, but what really hurts 
is the breakage that can be prevented. 

Every job we do should be done with the long pull 
in mind, done so that it will last for months, or a 
year, not just for a week or for a day. The man who 
fixes just for today usually has more than he can 
handle every day. With this thought in mind, we have 
offered the foregoing suggestions. They will pay divi- 
dends. 


Double-Feed Section 
Plate 22-Y 


For the benefit of apprentices, or Komet fixers with 
limited experience, we shall call attention to various 
cams (on the sections reproduced herewith) which 
may need polishing occasionally. Note where the slider 
butts first come in contact with cam (205476), next, 
where they begin to move up on clearing cam (2055- 


PLATE 22-Y KOMET 





DOUBLE FEED SECTION FOR A 4" = 24 GUAGE KOMET MACHINE 
WITH REVERSE WELT 
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66). Note, also, that the clearing cam is beveled down- 
ward from the front toward the rear; notice, before 
you begin to polish, just where the slider butts were 
riding and leave the cam in its original shape, minus 
nicks or rough places. Round off the upper end of the 
clearing cam where the butts leave it and pass on to 
cam (205477). A sharp edge here is hard on long butt 
sliders. What has been said about the clearing cam 
(205566), will also apply to the leveling cam (203813), 
since these cams are nearly alike, and their function 
likewise. 

Cam (205477) may need a little polishing in two 
places: first, where butts make contact after leaving 
the clearing cam; next, at the step-up or rise. This 
portion forms a corner at the bottom of the rise, and 





right there is where a small gap may form; remove it, 
by all means, especially on fine gauge machines. Re- 
move the draw thread feed cam (204372) and stitch 
cam (204370) for inspection. These cams frequently 
look all right, even after six months’ or a full year’s 
use. Without any attention, however, after they have 
been removed, the fixer may see fit to do a little 
polishing. Most fixers do not hesitate to polish out 
nicks which they can readily see, but many are some- 
what hesitant about removing certain cams for a more 
thorough inspection. 

For polishing stitch cams, we recommend a buffer, 
having a diameter which fits the curve in the cam; 
it will do a neater job, quicker, than a small buffer 
and will help keep the proper curve in the cam at the 
same time. 

The raising cam (204916) may also need a little 
polishing, but avoid polishing the upper flat surface 
where the slider butts are fully up, as this has much 
to do with rib latches turning in the upper cylinder. 
Small gaps in various cams may do no harm while the 
needles have fabric on them but may cause trouble 
at a press-off, due to vibration, not present when knit- 
ting is being done. 


Balancing Stitches 


On one or two occasions we have had some diffi- 
culty in balancing the stitches between the auxiliary 
stitch cam and the regular stitch cam, due to lost 
motion between lever (203218) and lever (203925) 
and the stitch cam bracket. It actually appeared as 
though the slackening lever slide (serving as a connec- 
tion between the two levers mentioned) was too short. 
This condition has arisen only when we changed from 
a heavy to a lighter yarn on 4-inch, 24-gauge, machines. 
The stitch regulating lever (102319-4) would be loose, 
and on raising it, lever (203218) would not move even 


after adjusting screw (15074) was fully utilized. We 
have found but one solution, that is, to remove lever 


(203218), heat it and bend the hook part (which rides 
against the end of the slide) about 1/16-inch toward 
the slide. Harden the lever after bending, polish the 
hook where it contacts the slide, and replace. We have 
had full control of the stitch regulating lever and the 
auxiliary stitch cam adjustment and were able to 
properly balance the stitches thereafter. We are at a 
loss to explain just what causes this trouble, but we 
have learned how to overcome it. 


Stitch Adjustments 


In our original article, we made some comments 
regarding stitch adjustments, balancing stitches be- 
tween two feeds, etc. Frequently we are asked how 
loose or tight a Komet will knit, or how heavy or 
light we can go as to yarn counts and still get satis- 
factory results in knitting. Since these questions are 
interrelated, we shall endeavor to answer them togeth- 
er, instead of individually. 

First, let me say that Komets will handle any type 
of yarn as well as any other knitting machine, and 
they will stand loading—that is, using yarns which are 
considered on the heavy side—for any particular 
gauge better than some other types of circular ma- 
chines. From a purely mechanical standpoint, the 
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All These Needle Bearings are 
Quickly and Easily [nstalled 








UNIT CONSTRUCTION AND SIMPLICITY 
OF DESIGN FACILITATE ASSEMBLY 
LINE PRODUCTION METHODS 
° 
One of the outstanding features of 
Torrington Needle Bearings 1s the-ease 
and speed with which they are installed. 
Because of their unit construction, 
handling and assembly or dis-assembly 
of associated parts or mechanisms are 

simplified. 

Furthermore, the compact design 
characteristic of these Torzington Needle 
Bearings makes possible the use of 
simpler housing structures. In virtually 
all cases a bore, machined to proper 
dimensions, is all that is required to 
hold the bearing. An arbor press (with 
properly designed pressing tool) is the 
only equipment necessary to secure 
correct installation in practically any 
application. 

And properly installed, in correct 
press fit, Needle Bearings will not shift 
or creep—eliminating the need of 
locking-rings or spacers. 

All these installation features con- 
tribute to speed and efficiency that 
result in cost economies on the produc- 
tion line. They are helping today in 
meeting production schedules; will 





similarly aid “tomorrow's” postwar 
production lines. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of Needle Bearings 
in terms of your own design and pro- 
duction requirements. A copy of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog, 
available on request, will give you more 
complete information. Ask for Catalog 
No. 115. And the services of our engi- 
neering department are available to aid 
you in the selection and application of 
Needle Bearings for any particular job. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. *« South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
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A simple arbor press is the only equipment required to 
install Torrington Needie Bearings. 
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PN Type Torrington Needle Bearing is installed in aircraft 
pulley by simple press fit. 
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range of loose and tight knitting is limited by the 
distance the respective stitch cams can be moved up 
and down. Once the stitch regulating devices are used 
to their fullest extent in either direction, we are at 
the end of the road, as it were. True, we can go to 
extremes by using excessive or insufficient tension 
on the yarns, but right there is where we begin to 
invite trouble. Mercerized cotton, combed cotton and 
wool yarns, including mixtures of various kinds, all 
have their individual peculiarities, which we must 
learn to know and use to advantage. 

Every purchaser of English ribbed hosiery expects 
high class merchandise, which means that, irrespec- 
tive of the kind of yarns used, it must not be knit so 
loosely that the finished product will be on the sleazy 
side, or so tight that all elasticity is gone. There is 
a happy medium, and producers of English ribbed 
goods will do well to adhere to it. It is also quite ob- 
vious that 24-gauge machines and 48-gauge machines 
were designed and built to produce two distinctive 
weights of goods, and it is impossible to load the lat- 
ter and cut down on the former so that they will come 
anywhere near resembling each other. For 4-inch—132 
N—24-gauge machines, two ends of 15/1 C. P. or two 
ends of 30/2 C. P. mercerized for each feed, or their 
equivalents in other yarns, are entirely satisfactory. 
We have seen two ends of 12/1 C. P. and two ends of 
18/1 C. P. used for each feed, but the former is on 
the heavy side and the latter on the light side for 
this machine, We do not claim that such counts can- 
not be-used, but they will not run so well as the counts 
suggested, all things considered. Much, of course, de- 
pends on how many courses per inch of fabric we make, 
even though we use the happy medium in yarn counts. 
For 200 N—3%-inch and 186 N 314-inch, 48-gauge 
Komets we find two ends of 60/2 C. P. mercerized or 
one end of 30/2 C. P. mercerized for each feed entire- 
ly satisfactory. We have also used one end of 26/2 C. 
P. mercerized on these machines with good results, 
even though this yarn was on the heavy side. 


Adding and Removing Chain 
Links for Size 


Some mills fail to add, or remove, the correct num- 
ber of chain links in the foot for each half size. The 
safe way is to make up a sample size, then add or re- 
move sufficient chain links for each half size up and 
down without changing the stitch adjustment. This 
procedure assures the same number of courses per 
inch and equal elasticity for the respective sizes. By 
all means, have a written set-up for each style, show- 
ing yarn to be used, over-all lengths desired and the 
correct pattern chain set-up. Such a system prevents 
errors and helps toward producing uniformly knit 
goods. 

From experience, we find that two chain links in 
the foot for each half size up and down on 24-gauge 
132 N, 4-inch machines and four chain links in the 
foot on 48-gauge machines will give or take the neces- 
sary one-half inch of fabric needed. These figures are 
based on the counts of yarn recommended for the re- 
spective gauges of machines. Heavier or lighter yarns 
will make a difference. 

Each mill, of course, has its own ideas as to what 
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constitutes a suitable fabric in the finished product 
for the respective gauges, The information given as 
to yarn counts for respective gauges and number of 
chain links per half size is based on actual experience, 
and what, in our opinion, the different gauges of ma- 
chines will handle successfully, from a mechanical 
standpoint, and still give excellent results in maximum 
production of good work, with a normal amount of 
seconds and waste, 


Plate 22-T 


This section is, in every respect, a duplicate of 22- 
Y, except that it is not equipped with reverse welt 
mechanism. We have reproduced both sections, for 
the benefit of those who may be familiar with one or 
the other. Watch for small gaps to appear in all cams 
suggested for Plate 22-Y; also, gate cam (204367) 
and raise cam (204366). 
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We have stressed cam polishing in this article for 
numerous reasons, not because we feel that machines 
will not run with small gaps in various cams, or even 
large ones for that matter, but rather because it is 
one of those things that many fixers are prone to 
put off until they have more time, never giving a 
thought to the fact that now is the best time to pre- 
vent these minor things from getting worse. 

We honestly believe that Komets are unsurpassed 
in the seamless field, including design, workmanship 
and materials used; they are excellent producers, and 
not at all troublesome, once we learn to understand 
them. Like any other machine, however, they require 
and deserve a certain amount of attention, and, as we 
stated earlier in this article, much depends on who 
takes care of them and just how thoroughly the job 
is done. K. O. METZ 
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Developments in Viscose Rayon 
By Dr. F. Bonnet* 


PRACTICALLY everyone has now 

heard about rayon tire yarns, 
their importance in our war effort, 
and that a very large increase in pro- 
duction of these yarns has been or- 
dered by our government to overcome 
a threatened bottleneck in tire produc- 
tion for our armed forces. 

The manufacture of such strong 
tough yarns is not so simple as it at 
first may seem, for special viscose so- 
lutions, special precipitating baths, and 
special mechanical handling are re 
quired in order that the long, straight- 
chain, molecular structures may be 
stretched and become oriented while 
the yarn is still in the plastic state. 
But such treatment is necessary if a 
strong tough yarn with good extensi- 
bility is to be produced. Mere strength 
in a yarn, with very little extensibility, 
makes a brittle yarn quite unsuited for 
many textile uses. 

Fortunately, the development of such 
strong, tough yarns was an achieve- 
ment attained prior to Pear! Harbor, 
and rayon tire fabrics had been used 
and very thoroughly tested in actual 
tire service several years before the 
war by large transcontinental bus and 
trucking companies with outstanding 
success. For war purposes, this strong 
yarn was useful, not only in tires, but 
also in the various bomb, mine, flare, 
cargo and other ‘chutes; the shroud 
lines, cords and tapes; in fact wher- 
ever such strong, tough yarns were re- 
quired. Even with the very large in- 
crease in scheduled output, these yarns 
are now wholly restricted to war pur- 
poses (or priorities) by our govern- 
ment. This means, however, that before 
very long, we hope, these higher- 
strength, tough yarns will become 
available for peacetime applications. 

However, this does not mean that all 
future rayon production will be these 
high-strength yarns. We believe that 
the general trend will be to provide 
special yarns for special purposes, that 
is to say, special yarns for special in- 
dustries. One of the first that occurs 
to anyone is a good rayon yarn for 
full-fashioned hosiery. While much 
hosiery will doubtless be made of ny- 
lon, there will still be a market for 
the return of silk and for high grade 
rayon hosiery. There will also be yarns 
of heavy denier to be used in strong, 





*Excerpts from an address before the 
Textile Society of Canada, Montreal. 


American Viscose Corporation 


heavy fabrics for industrial uses. On 
the other end are the fine denier 
yarns, 40 denier or less, for special 
gauzy fabrics; yarns for brushed fab- 
rics which need not be the strong yarn 
type but would be made not readily in- 
flammable. Other yarns will be made 
with fine filaments ranging in size 
around 1 denier, the so-called multifila- 
ment yarns like 100 denier 100 fila- 
ments, ete. 

To be a little more specific we shall 
expect : 

Women’s Wear to be more feminine. 
Women will want finer, silkier and 
lighter weight fabrics in the postwar 
era. This tendency was noted after 
the last war and will probably be more 
pronounced after this one, because 
there are more women in service and 
in industrial uniforms than ever be- 
fore who already are longing to don 
finer, light, clinging fabrics to enhance 
their feminine appeal. 

For Outerwear all types of special 
yarns will be of interest, for example, 
thick and thin, hollow filament yarns, 
etc., which, however, will apply more 
to the heavier sized yarns than to the 
finer. 

Millinery—tThis trade should be im- 
portant as a host of special yarns can 
be used for the purpose as, for exam- 
ple, Monofil (“horsehair”) and Visca 
(“straw”) metallized yarns. 

House Furnishings, Draperies, Up- 
holstery—These trades require yarns 
anywhere from 100 to 1200 denier and 
can be best served by the _  higher- 
strength types. Plushes and velvets 
also fall into this category. 


Many heavy deniers, as well as some 
of the finer denier yarns, will be used 
for industrial fabrics, such as ducks, 
coating fabrics (rubber boats), etc. 

In the knitting field, machine de- 
velopments have speeded up produc- 
tion especially in Tricot knitting. These 
have increased the efficiency and low- 
ered the costs so that the market for 
fine yarns will be increased, both for 
underwear as well as for dress fab- 
rics. 
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Conservation Order 


M-166 Amended 


The WPB amended Conservation 
Order M-166 on March 17, clarifying 
the “flag’’ definitions and assigning 
flag manufacturers and material con- 
verters an AA-5 rating rather than the 
previous A-2 classification. The de- 
scription of types of fabrics used in 
flag manufacture was modified to con- 
form with the types of material cur- 
rently available. Detailed descriptions 
are given of the types of rayon and 
cotton cloth that may be used in flag 
manufacture. 

A “flag” is now defined as a piece 
of cloth used as a emblem, whether it is 
in the form of a banner, bunting, bur- 
gee, color guidon, valance, half-fan, net 
banner pennant, pull-down, rosette (or 
full-fan), standard, or in any other 
form. A “flag manufacturer” is de- 
fined as a person manufacturing flags 
on a commercial basis, whether or not 
he also manufactures some other prod- 
uct.—Rayon Organon. 
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Rayon cord goes into the tires of this “Long Tom”, 155 mm. rifle. 
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E ver study the actions of the common 
garden caterpillar? Have you ever noticed the 
pronounced flexibility of his body and how easily 
he passes over all sorts of obstructions? The 
action of the Duplex Foot Unit in the New High 
Speed ‘‘Feldlock”’ is patterned on the manoeu- 
verability of the caterpillar. The arrangement of 
the toe and heel establishes a compensating 
means which facilitates the passage of the unit 
over bulky cross seams. 


The Duplex Foot Unit adds flexibility to the 
new edition of the famous ““W.& G.” *‘Feldlock,”’ 
making possible the felling of light and medium 
weight denims, herringbone twills and similar 
fabrics, at exceptionally high speed. 


The New edition of the ‘Feldlock” was de- 
signed and constructed to turn out more work— 





The “Feldlock”’ 
with 
Automatic Lubrication 


better work on a wider variety of fabrics. This is 
truly—"THE MACHINE THAT MAKES PRO. 
DUCTION.” 


Other exclusive features of the New “‘Feldlock’’ 
are :— 


1 Completely Automatic Lubrication ensuring per- 
fectly smooth and vibrationless operation. 


2 Single Pedestal-Type Solid Base providing better 
facilities for disposing of work after sewing. 


3 Self-Opening Arm Cap for the disposal of ex- 
cessive lint and filler. 


4 increased clearance for work at forward end of 
Frame. 


5 Increased accessibility for cleaning and adjust- 
ments by means of readily-removable covers. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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KNITTING 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 








B-5 Makes Waste 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We are running some Model B-5, 200-needle, 3%4- 
inch machines on a number using gassed mercerized 
yarn. In the heel and toe we are compelled to run 
one end of 40s/2 and one end of 50s/2. The problem 
that we have not been able to overcome is the exces- 
Sive amount of waste caused by one of the yarns 
breaking out as the machine shifts onto the heel and 
toe, or as it completes the heel and toe. 

We have tried putting both of these yarns through 
a single tension in order to take up all possible slack 
and thus cause the two yarns to run evenly, but this 
has not given us the desired results. Any informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7206 





Answer to question from two practical 
I a 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in reply to your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7206”, 
on B-5 waste. His problem is that he is not able to 
overcome the excessive amount of waste caused by one 
of the yarns breaking out as the machine shifts onto 
the heel and toe, or as it completes the heel and toe. 
He is running one end of 40s/2 and one end of 50s/2 
gassed mercerized in the leg and foot, and a 60s/1 
combed peeler mercerized in the double sole, on his 
Model B-5, 200-needle, 334-inch machines, using a 48- 
gauge forward hook. 

We have some 334-inch, 200-needle machines on 
the mercerized gassed half-hose army sock. 

As we all know a 40s/2 m-g and a 50s/2 m-g is 
heavy to run in the heel and toe of a 48-gauge ma- 
chine. We must check at all points where trouble 
can be causing yarn to cut out. First, see that yarns 
are not too low in needle latches, as we have to raise 
the cylinder to run a heavy fabric that causes the 
latch of the needle to close sooner. We must keep 
the yarn back in the throat plate as far as possible 
in order to keep yarn as high in the needle latch as 
possible. 

Second, make all yarn changes as short as pos- 
sible when changing off and on the heel and toe. We 
have four yarns in the needle hook when these 
changes are being made, equivalent to 13s/2 yarn 
or 6%4s/1 yarn, which is very heavy for this gauge 


RINKS 


machine. Keep all tension of heel and toe as loose 
as possible. Do not set sinkers in too hard as this 
will help cause cuts on heavy yarn. 

When we started on this type work we had the 
same trouble as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7206”, but the 
things I have mentioned just about got us out of it. 
I hope that these suggestions will be of help to this 
contributor, and if there is any further information 
that I can give him I shall be happy to do so. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO 7211 


+ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Regarding the question asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7206”. He states that he is running a small Model 
B-5, 200-needle, 334-inch machine on a number us- 
ing gassed mercerized yarn in the heel and toe. He 
also states that he is compelled to run one end of 
40s/2 and one end of 50s/2. 

We do not understand, of course, why he is com- 
pelled to use a 40s/2 with a 50s/2. We think that it 
would be much better, assuming that this balanced 
count is right for his machine and gauge, for him to 
use two ends of 45s/2 which would be an equal bal- 
ance and would give him exactly the same weight 
heel and toe as the 40s/2 and 50s/2 would. These 
two yarns could be run through the same tension 
and would be exactly the same friction put on by 
the tension on each yarn. 

We feel that where he is using the 40s/2 and the 
50s/2 in the same tension, chances are most of the 
tension is being put on the larger yarn which is the 
40s/2 and that most of the time the 50s/2 has no ten- 
sion at all on it, which is causing it to run forward and 
causes cut-outs and tangles that he would not have if 
he had the same amount of tension on each yarn. If 
he is compelled to run the 40s/2 with the 50s/2 we 
would advise that he put them through different ten- 
sion before they go to the take-up so that he can con- 
trol the tension on the smaller yarn as well as the 
larger and keep the tension uniform on each, 

We have made some numbers in our mill where 
we are compelled to use two yarns in the heel and 
toe of different sizes. We do not try to get the nec- 
essary tension or friction on the yarns by putting 
them both through the same tension. We always use 
an additional tension for the latter yarn which 
enables us to draw them both to the same tension 
and stops practically all cut-outs or forward run- 
ning tangles which is usually caused by the smaller 
yarns having no tension at all upon them. 

It is always very difficult to give anywhere near 
complete answers to problems of this kind without 
knowing more about the conditions under which the 
inquirer is working. If he had given more complete 
details as to his set-up, possibly I could be of more as- 
sistance to him in his trouble, 

However, I hope that the information I have given 
will be of some service. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7215 
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THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
iiv) East 23rd Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Do your planning now. 
After the peace—is too late. 
Your competition is ready to 
fight you for your markets. 
Don't let them get the jump 
on you—because your plans 
aren't definite, and well 
advised. 

BRINTON'S technical de- 
partment is ready. Take ad- 
vantage of its new ideas — 
improvements — methods — 
and economies. Consult 
BRINTON regarding your 
plans. Get expert counsel 
NOW — on your Knitting 
Machinery needs. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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New Type Sweater Typical of 
Changing Army Requirements 





Major John M. Gibbons Addresses Knitted Outerwear Association 


IN AN ADDRESS before the 25th an- 
nual convention of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Assoc., March 30, 
New York City, Major John M. Gibbons, 
contracting officer for knit goods at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
outlined changing army requirements. 
“Only last December,” said Major 
Gibbons, “you gentlemen ... were ad- 
vised that the procurement of knit 
goods had reached its peak and was 
evidently on the decline as far as the 
army was concerned. You were told 
that several items were to be dropped 
aitogether and the procurement of oth- 
ers was not anything to worry about. 
“Then, due to changes in plans, it 
was decided that a new long-sleeved 
high-neck sweater would be issued to 
troops for wear with our new field 
jacket. As a result, the knitting indus- 
try found out, about six or eight weeks 
ago, that it was going to be called upon 
to furnish 5,300,000 high-neck sweat- 
ers. In the motion picture business, 
this would have been termed ‘colossal’ 
and ‘stupendous’. In the knitting in- 
dustry, it produced a groan of despair. 
It was realized that this was by far 
the largest purchase of sweaters in 
history and would possibly have an ad- 
verse effect on civilian trade. 

“However, regardless of the effect, 
the Army needed the sweaters and in- 
vitations to bid were sent to all firms 
it thought might be interested, and in 
many instances, to firms it was hoped 
would be interested. 

The results were very disappointing. 
Bids for only two million sweaters 
were received in firm offers, and one 
million more were offered if yarn could 
be procured. This left a _ potential 
shortage of 2,300,000 sweaters. The big- 
gest difficulty, of course, was the yarn 
situation, which has not been good for 
some time. The assistance of the War 
Production Board was sought, and 
many spinning mills, which did not 
customarily offer yarn for this pur- 
pose, began to set aside sizable quan- 
tities until, at the present time, there 
appears to be sufficient yarn available 
to make well over three million sweat- 
ers. All told, this procurement requires 
approximately 7,000,000 pounds of 
worsted yarn, to be delivered to the 
knitting mils by August of this year. 
However, actual offers from knitters 
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are still running behind the available 
yarn. 

“In the past, one of the main com- 
plaints of the trade has been its aver- 
sion to renegotiation. Now that there 
is a possibility that renegotiation may 
be discontinued, it is incumbent upon 
the Army to take steps to avoid the 
need for renegotiating contracts. In 
other words, it is now the policy of the 
War Department that all contracting 
officers place their contracts in such a 
manner that the contractor will be al- 
lowed a reasonable profit, as the result 
of his work, but no undue profits. Be- 
cause of many natural factors, this so- 
lution is not as simple as it sounds. The 
law of supply and demand is still a 
factor in such a principle. On the other 
hand, the War Department does not 
believe that simply because certain 
supplies are needed quickly and in 
large quantities, these conditions 
should be an invitation to ask an un- 
conscionable price. Cases are currently 
headlined in which exhorbitant profits 
have resulted in some industries, but 
you and I know that on commercial 
items such as sweaters, there is little 
reason for such a condition. The Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot wants to 
accomplish its procurements, it is true, 
but believes that every garment has a 
top price above which we should not 
pay. This is only common sense. 

“In order to accomplish this policy 
and reduce the negotiations to a mini- 
mum, bidders are being asked to sub- 
mit a cost sheet, showing how they ar- 
rive at their costs and anticipated prof- 
it. In the knit goods trade, generally 
speaking, this request has been fulfilled 
gladly. A few have indicated, however, 
that they have never before submitted 
a cost sheet to anyone in order to sell 
their goods. My answer to them is that 
their theory and practice is all right 
for private business, but when supply- 
ing goods to the armed forces, goods 
which are used for winning a war, 
these aversions should be set aside for 
the public good. 

“During the past year, your associa- 
tion and its officers have given their 
time and services unstintingly to the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot in 
particular and to the Army in general. 
You have made numerous suggestions 
regarding specifications and for-~- the 


best means of spreading procurement, 
thereby helping knitters in general, 
whether or not members of your asso- 
ciation. 

“As indicated earlier, no one can 
forecast the future and tell what will 
happen or how many of any particu- 
lar type of garments will be required 
by the Army. Suffice it to say that so 
long as there are eight million men in 
the Army, it will probably take a lot 
of knit goods. As knit goods become 
more difficult to get, the assistance of 
your association will be even more wel- 
come, 

“Despite the growing manpower 
shortages and scarcity of materiais, we 
are confident that the procuring de- 
pots can rely on your help and coopera- 
tion in order to get the main job done— 
the job of winning the war! 

“To quote a fitting statement from 
the mouth of Thomas Paine, made by 
that pioneer statesman in 1776: ‘I call 
not upon a few, but upon all: not on 
this state or that state but on every 
state. Up and help us! Lay your shoul- 
ders to the wheel! Better have too 
much force than too little when so 
great an object is at stake’.” 

ne 


The Supervisor as an Instructor 


If he is to avoid wasteful “pick up” 
methods the supervisor must be a good 
instructor. Simply because a _ super- 
visor possesses the “know how’’ it does 
not necessarily follow that he is a 
first-class instructor and has the abili- 
ty to pass his “know how” along to 
others. This instructing ability, how- 
ever, is something that every super- 
visor can develop. But he must first 
recognize the basic importance of good 
instruction methods. 

We hear supervisors say, “I’m too 
busy to spend time training men!” Su- 
pervisors are busy—they are indeed ex- 
tremely busy. Yet one reason why 
many supervisors are so crowded and 
rushed is because they have to spend 
so much time correcting the mistakes 
of men under them, men who probably 
would not have made these mistakes 
had they been properly instructed to 
begin with. Carelessness in instruct- 
ing men results in increased accidents 
and inefficiency.—‘Management Infor- 
mation”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


\ee= Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
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GREENVILLE S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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She’s the toast and boast of every one of America’s men in 
uniform. Some day they will come home to her...to her 
and all she stands for. 


The hearts of all America’s women-in-waiting beat high with 
hope for the future... and to them we make this pledge: to 
help keep them at their loveliest, DuraBeau Finishes, then 
as now, will bring to their Fibres and Fabrics alluring beauty, 
soft daintiness and long service life. 


FINISHES 
Reg. U.S. A. and Canada 
SCHOLLER BROS., Inc., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, 
Softeners, Oils, Finishes — Collins & Westmoreland 
Sts., Phila. 34, Pa.—St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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ALSO 


COMPLETE, CAPABLE SERVICES = PICKER 


AND 


COVERING CONDENSER SCREENS 
EVERY TEXTILE ENGINEERING We are besdquartere for all types of metal work for the 


screens. 


Pp ROBLEM Many mills throughout the industry are now using our 


screens and speak highly of them. 


We will appreciate knowing your requirements as far in 


Production efficiency and profits in advance as possible, as WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD JOB. 
* 


the postwar era will be largely regu- Also Manufacturers 


Patented Slasher Exhaust Systems: Card, 
i er Cylinders; 


lated by the physical layout and con- 8 a Zutons. Getadere 


etties; Boxes, ans, Ete., as 


struction of your plant itself. heavy as 10 Gauge to your specifications. 


Robert and Company offers the ~~ > 
services of an experienced, well- 


rounded organization; members of | SH EET M ETAL WwW RK Ss : 


our staff are thoroughly familiar pWEST. POINT, “CEOR GEA. 


nal ‘ om yrere 2 





Sa” 


with the newest developments and 


improvements in textile production. 

Through its set-up of complete, spe- | & T A if D A i? 
cialized departments, this firm is | 

qualified to deal expertly with ev- 


ery important phase of textile engi- 
indie KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use a 
ROBERT Ano COMPANY pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Silicate 
with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in your kier 

ee boiling formula. Troublesome stains are 
Architects and Engineer s eliminated and scarce chlorine is saved. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Ask the STANDARD service staff about 
grey sour-silicate kier boiling proce- 
dure for better whites with less bleach. 
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ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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when you anchor looms with 


UNISORB 


Textile men are finding they can make savings .. . 
in time and money... by relocating their ma- 
chines on Felters Unisorb Cushion Mountings. 
Besides speed and economy, Felters Unisorb also 
isolates and dampens machine vibration, lessens 
noise. 

Felters Felt is made to strict §. A. E. and Army and 
Navy specifications. For the complete story of the 
many Felters advantages for machine relocation 
and vibration control, write us today—and we'll 
send you your information by 
return mail. 


The Felters Company 


210-X SOUTH STREET + BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit « Sales 
Representatives: Dallas, Los Angeles, Nashville, St. Louis, St. Paul 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Michigan 
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‘Perfect 
Weavers’ 


WEAVERS’ 
KNOTTER 


In these days of shortages, the 
speed and skill that is built in- 
to the Boyce Weavers’ Knot- 
ter helps take up the slack 
of inexperienced help. The 
Boyce Knotter works just as 
fast and accurately for begin- 
ners—ties a perfect weavers’ 
knot in the twinkle of an eye. 


The Boyce System of Repair 
Service eliminates any time 
losses by loaning service 
knotters while rebuilding or 
replacing worn parts. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


OIiViSiIONn OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Europeam MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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SAFE! 
Winning baseball calls for teamwork % Terrell Machine (o.%. 





























Add the Corn Products technical staff CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
to your textile production team. They 
are ready to assist manufacturers 
with their textile problems. HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD 
m 
and > 
HYDROXY MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 | ;: 
pi 
—protect much of the fight- a 
ing men's equipment from pl 
dampness and deterioration. ef 
dr 
* 
Millions of yards of military a 
fabrics have been treated with ce 
these products and approved . 
by various Government de- be 
partments. Pe 
ga 
* (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) | Jo 
FROM A FULL LINE OF | 
& H 











CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Official U. 8. Navy 


17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. Photograph 
Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. KALI] MANUF ACTURING COMP ANY 
2 Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. Ma nufacturing Chemists 
| 427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Vy Es 2 for Your 


“Help Wanted” Problem 





. « «e Man-Hours Go Farther 
with JOHNSON JOINTS 









@ Compared with the Johnson 
Rotary Pressure Joint, the old 
stuffing box type of steam fit can 
be literally a waste of precious 
time. All the oiling, the repack- 
ing, the adjusting, the replace- 
ment of parts worn too rapidly 
by misalignment — all this con- 
stant servicing is a thing of the 
past with Johnson Joints. 


For hundreds of users this has 
made a substantial number of 
man hours available for other 
tasks. At the same time the 
Johnson Joint has stepped up 
production — by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shut 
down, and by providing a sim- 
pler way to install modern, more 
eficient methods of syphon roll 
drainage. 


In normal times, the savings 
in maintenance cost alone were 
ample reason for the rapid ac- 
ceptance that greeted the Johnson 
Joint. Today, in terms of man 
hours and piant production, these 
benefits are of far greater im- 
portance. Decide now to investi- 
gate Johnson Rotary Pressure 


_ Joints for your plant. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 





COMPLETELY PACKLESS. 
Rotating member consists 
of nipple (1) and sliding 
collar (2), keyed together 
(6). Seal is accomplished 
by carbon graphite ring 
(3), forced by pressure 
tightly against nipple. 


SELF-OILING. Seal ring 
and bearing ring (4) are 
of long-lived carbon 
graphite—require no lu- 
brication. 


SELF-ADJUSTING. Spring 
(5) is for initial seating 
only. Joint in operation 
is pressure sealed; the 
higher the pressure, the 
tighter the seal. 


SELF-ALIGNING. Ball and 
socket joints between ro- 
tating member and rings 
provide angular flexibil- 
ity. Space between nipple 
and housing allows later- 
al movement. 





The Johnson Corporation 





on steam lines. 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


MAKE YOUR COMPRESSED AIR COME CLEAN 
with the Johnson Separator. Employs the two best 
Principles of separation—expansion and change of direc- 
tion; removes 99% plus of trouble-causing water, dirt 
and oil from compressed air. Simple design and con- 
struction imsures long life. Also available for service 














Write for Bulletin on Johnson Separation Devices 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West. Monroe Street, Chicago 3 










The success of a naval task force is a tribute ion 





to the courage and skill of the men in Navy 


Bee oe tents lg % 
Blue—traditional color of a proud uniform. TISSUE TIPS => by VICTORIA 


Performing an important task in the prepa- 
ration of Azo dyes for Navy Blue—is SOLVAY 


Sodium Nitrite. This pure, free-flowing crystal 











M. 
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is especially suited for manufacturing dyes 





G 
and for textile dyeing. For dyes that won’t die NS \ 


—specify SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite—and be 
sure of highest quality! 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston . Charlotte . Chicago . Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit © New Orleans °¢ New York 
Philadelphia °¢ Pittsburgh °¢ St.Louis °¢ Syracuse 


ASTANA 
SODIUM 
NITRITE 
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Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 
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TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 
fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 
need, for every material, the right Tolhurst will do it better 
and faster. 











: TOLHURST “SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48” ex- 
. tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, economy 
and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
“SUPREX™ suspension principle. Higher rotational speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer control elimin- 
ates guessing when load is finished. 








eins SOPRA Shee 


a TOLHURST "“CENTER-SLUNG” 
Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG” has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 
derwear, tubing, hosiery 
and other fabrics. The 
| - exclusive center-of-gravity 
: basket suspension enables this machine to handle unbalanced 
loads and assures smooth operation. Available in 40”, 48” 
60”, 72” basket sizes. 


TOLHURST "SOLID CURB" 
Designed for rapid ‘handling of 
small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn, 
hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
drive. Basket sizes 20” and 30” 


Write for detailed literature 
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EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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* Penetrates 
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* Dependable 
*Carries Weight 
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*Always Uniform 
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The Keever 
Stareh Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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Get More and Cleaner Yarn 
From Twister Frames 


Broken ends and blackened yarn 
are common troubles on twister 
frames where ordinary lubricants 


are used. 


NON-FLUID OIL practically 
eliminates such losses. It stays on 
rings and off yarn and rails—so 
does not blacken good yarn. It 
lubricates constantly and depend- 
ably — preventing broken ends. 
What's more, it outlasts other 


lubricants 3 to 5 times. 


7 out of 10 yarn and thread 
mills use NON-FLUID OIL for 


ring lubrication. 
Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ON- : | . | 
be 


IN US. PAT. orrice ale § 1 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Providence, R. I. 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
































Heavy Duty All Ball Bearing Scutcher for Cottons, all 
types of rayons and rayon mixtures. Operates on all 
weights from pigment rayons to gabardines. 








Single-Bar Curved Rubber Expander with increased 
thickness of rubber giving longer life and better 
stretch, and fitted with trouble-proof bushings. Also 
made with 3 Bars. 


x. BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


~» Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch = Stanley W. Birch 
: Somerville, Mass. 

Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
AND MILL SEWING MACHINES 
Southern Representative 

JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 




















SUITABLE 





How about your Travelers? 
Is your work the same? 
Are your rings worn? 
What about cleaning? 


Perhaps we can help, ask 
us. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 

D. J. QUILLEN 

Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 

Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 
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In 4 ways 


TANNATE 


LEATHER BELTING 
proves its Economy 


|—Great 
Efficiency 


2—High 
Machine 
Output 


3—Unusually 
Long Life 


4—Low 
Maintenance 





The firm pulley grip of Tannate keeps machines 
producing at top capacity even under varying 
loads so more uniform work can be turned out 
with less spoilage and at a lower unit cost. 


Tannate is an exceptionally strong belt, averag- 
ing ¥% to % higher in strength than choice oak 
belting. Its great endurance quality results in a 
long lifetime of hard service. Little maintenance 
is needed to keep it in good running condition, 
however occasional applications of Rhoad’s Belt 
Preserver is recommended. 


Why not see what Tannate Leather Belting can 
do for you. 


e TYPICAL EXAMPLE Off TANNATE ECONOMY 

Re, e southern cotton mill, using heavy single 

TE Watershed belting on Model E looms since 

ry 1926, say their average belt cost is less than 
$1.00 a year per belt. 








. Established 1702... 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 6, PA. 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ATLANTA * CLEVELAND 
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THE WETTER YOUR 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 


_ AND WALLS THE MORE 
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Damp-TEXx 
ENAMEL - 


4.9 Prest 
Proved Fungus A fa D B E A 


GY 
EQ 


Resistant by 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- 
ditions hinders proper sur- 
face maintenance. Over 4,000 & 
plants have discovered its = : 
superiorities. Write for our =| 
trial offer. 


Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 





STEELCOTE MFG. CO.° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Palat & Varaleh Co., Windssr, Canads 
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THE GROOVING HAS A 
LOT TO DO WITH IT! 


“ A LOXITE” Card Grinding Fillet Cloth has 

a grooved coating or grinding surface— 
and this special feature has a lot to do with its 
speed of cut—with its producing proper points 
on the wires. 


And it’s a strong, durable, yet flexible cloth 
that won’t shed its abrasive grain. A longer 
wearing cloth because of the hard, sharp, 
tough “Aloxite”’ grain and the strength of the 
extra heavy, non-stretching cloth backing. 


Made in 1 and 1% inch standard widths and 
in special widths if desired. Order from your 
supply dealer. The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


* * * 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 





Fillet Cloth Cy CARBORUNDUM 


(Carborundum and Aloxite are registered trade marks of and in licate 
manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 








STYLE 28 


Roving Truck. 


LANE | 
TRUCKS 











For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in 
he 


Utilization of Labor 


and 
Equipment 
The work we have done and are doing in the textile 
industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 
President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT 
Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 































@ Completely finished Bunting Bronze 
Bearings, ready to install in practically all 
kinds of machinery used in modern industry. 
@ Electric motor Bearings for practically all 
sizes and makes of motors. Exact duplicates 
of the original design. Ready to install with- 
out alteration or further finishing. 
@ Factory-finished Tubular ahd Solid Bear- 
ing Bronze Bars machined on all surfaces. 
Ready availability of these items from 
stock facilitates quick, economical machin- 
ery production and maintenance. Ask your 
wholesaler. Write for catalog which makes 
selection and ordering easy. The Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. 
Warehouses in Principal Cities. 








BRONZE BUSHINGS x BEARINGS x* PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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Examine the 
relationship of 
your production 


to RINGS 


If your spinning frames or twisters are running with worn or 





Photo Courtesy New Departure 


out-moded rings, you stand to gain 10% to 50% (the latter 
referring to lubricated-ring twister operation) by applying 
modern DIAMOND FINISH rings. Let us help you plan this 
repair program to add production. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"4ss~ 


SPINNING 2S RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and wv Owister Ring since 1873 


FINISH 








JI ot 


> 
*; 


ORs Dre s LOD8 On 4 Or BM yb 
@Tot:} copeblo me Co) 0 (=) ame whic: y 
ob ake Mrs) oy tele (=i @xoy 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 








CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING e WETTING 
STRIPPING e FINISHING 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5. P-4. 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries 
Plastics Synthetic insecticides Fungicides . .-. Enzymes 








SINGEING « DRYING » CURING 


with 


CARBOMAT|[. 





~ INFRARED RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


@ RADIANT HEAT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


. in low-cost, automatic, adjustable installations 
. utilizing any flammable gas as fuel 
- precision-built for maximum uniformity and 
speed. 
@ NOW APPLICABLE TO ALL DRYING AND FIN- 
ISHING OPERATIONS 
. controlled temperatures plus high turndown 
. improved finish plus increased yardage 
% SPECIAL UNITS FOR PALMERS — TENTERS — 
SINGERS — LOOP DRYERS — SLASHERS — 
THREAD DRYERS 


@ Request new descriptive circular C-12 


INFRA-RED Division 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment, Gas or Electric 


1778S Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
in Canada: Canadian Textile Engineering Ltd., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal. P.0. 











TRUCKS -¢ BARRELS - TRAYS 
BOXES ° BASKETS 


Write to Spartanburg, 8S. C., branch or nearest factory for cata- 


a ue HW 11 showing complete line of Diamond Vulcanized 
re Hollow Ware. 


CONTINENTAL-JRIAMOND 
me ® 2 ® > 


COMPANY 


SOUTHERN BRANCH, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
NEWARK, DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT, PA. VALPARAISO, IND. TORONTO, CAN. 








OFFICIAL WAR MESSAGE NO. 11 


Want to Keep Prices eee? | 


Of course you do! So do all of us. You can be a big 
help if you'll just remember this: 

You can’t keep prices down by passing the buck. 
Everyone has to make pocenmary wartime sacrifices. 
It’s up to each one of us... not “the other fellow”. 

Because of the war, thesia less of almost every- 
thing to go around ... but more money to buy those 
things. So if we all try to buy them, prices are 
bound to go up. 

Buy only what you really need and put the money 
you save to work helping win the war. 

You can keep prices down if you: use it all, wear 
it out, make it do, or go without. Pay your debts. Pay 
your taxes. Buy more bonds and Smash the Axis! 
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Stands for | 


UALITY 


TEXTILE LEATHERS | 


—The kind of Qual- 


























No RAILROADS ran west of the Missouri in 1849, but ity that means real Economy — 
the Nation’s goods and gold went gallantly and a period of years... 3 to 5 oamnee 

Y. steadily through. The Overland Stage Coaches longer life... fewer interruptions 
and the Pony Express kept their perilous sched- in production __ fewer seconds in 
ules. Through those means, Express service materials! 


sped up America’s growth, united her far-flung 


: —Quality that is be- 
ing proved daily in hundreds of 
mills... against a// competition. 


borders and served our young democracy. 


Today, nearly a century later, Railway Ex- 
press is serving America with the same un- 
daunted spirit. Twenty-three thousand express 
ofices are the Trading Posts’ of 1944. Fast aan lot . 
express trains and airplanes follow the stage Pr; jedibbtiie Fextile Leathers 
coach trails. The goods are mostly war materiel : cost slightly more than ordinary leathers 
now. In peace time they will again encompass --- are worth infinitely more! 
every conceivable personal item as well as the 7 
products of industry and agriculture. 


RIGINAL @nw GENUINE 
Lea 











Write for Booklet 202 listing the following 


You can help us carry our share of 
Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex Leather Products— 


America’s war time shipping load and 








serve you better by doing two simple Check Straps Flat Belting Oak Tan Slabs 
. ° Lug Straps Spinner Belting Lace Leather 
things: Pack your shipments securely Harness Straps Twister Cots Valve Leather 
Picker Straps Condenser Aprons Back Straightenings 
: eee address them clearly. Our century Spindle Straps Worsted Aprons Filleting Leather 
p> : 66 e Shuttle Straps Bunters English Sheep Skins 
of experience proves that “a shipment Loom Pickers Picker Leathers Persian Sheep Skins | 
: . : os Cone Belts Apron Leathers English Roller Bends | 
5B started right is half way there! Round Belting Belting Butts English Calf Skins | 
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Sts ESS COMPANY 
y IGENC a 617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA 
GAA Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
a NATION-WIDE 7 RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





for Nearly Half a Century 
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Accel- 
erated wash- 
ing testing un- 
der controllable 
conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 
be tested at 

one time. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER y FADE-OMETER 


' PROM 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
Westingneuse 
Motors 








SERVICE 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill all your drive needs 
quickly at 


SOUTHERN Belting Company 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ae ge ee ee eS me OT tes Be ge oe Be 




















ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Cor. 





Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 


Write 


without obligation. 


THE 
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@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely 
used warp-sizes in America 


today! 


SIZING....PENETRANTS 
ALKALIS....SOFTENERS 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 
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VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERING on the JOB 








Choice of Right Impression 





Triples Traveler Life— 
Checks Auto-lubricated Ring Wear 


When production was slowed by travelers heating up, 
wearing rapidly, and flying off auto-lubricated rings, an 
eastern worsted mill asked Victor Service Engineers for 
~ assistance in spotting the trouble. It was found that the 


we traveler used was glazing the wick and running dry, 
because the impression of the traveler rode on the wick 
groove. 


A simple change to a Victor traveler with a higher im- 
pression restored the advantages of the lubricating fea- 
ture, tripled traveler life, and checked the “ripple” wear 
that soon develops on the inside of the rings when the 
oil is not properly distributed. 


What TravelerjIs*Right"for Your Rings? |} 











DOUBLE GREASE- 
GROOVE RINGS 


SEE . emma « 
[Impression should be 


2- AND 
4-SPOT RINGS 
2 pee + 
mpression should be 
below the openings 
for the wick. 


HELICAL 
GROOVE RINGS 
Impression should be 
a bove the highest 
point of the groove. 


between the two 
grease-filled grooves. 
Over age ecuipment and skilled help shortages are creat- 
ing more problems than ever for spinning and twisting 
supervisors today. Talk over your traveler troubles with 
a Victor Service Engineer, and let his proved “know- 
how” help you save time, improve yarn quality. Write, 
wire, or phone. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. 247 
eR RC 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., NE. 
Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 
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STONHARD 
RESURFACER 





Assures 
Smooth, 
Safe Fire-- 
Resisting Floors 
For Your Plant! 
Dampproof, Sound- 
Absorbing and 
Sparkproof. Any 
Handyman Can Do The 
Job. No Air - Hammer- 
ing---Can Be Bonded To 
Feather-Edge. 












Can Be Easily and Quickly Laid 
Over Wood, Concrete or Composi- 


tion Floors! 


Send Today For Free Maintenance Manual | 
‘OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS” 








Stonhard Company 


Established in 1922! 


01% ICAMmMiInAL LVUMmmMENLL DLLL., Pn LADELPHIA 8, PA. 



























































































Ani, STEEL 


of 0) | OM y ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [N US.A. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [©] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


BALING PRESSES | 














This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 











AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO GOODS READY FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS, YARNS AND CORDAGE—ALL FIRST 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


WE HEREBY INVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
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All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 


cneie SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


CLOTHING 





Machinery Division: 
CONDITIONING MACHINES FOR YARN. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES FOR CLOT 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC. MOISTURE TESTERS 
AUTOMATIC PICKER ROD OILERS 
STATIC CARD STRIPPERS 


Chemical Division: 


CONDITIONING LIOUIDS FOR YARN 
CONDITIONING LIOUIDS FOR CLOTH 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


KEARNY, WN. J. GREENVILLE. Ss. C. 
Buenos Alres Montreal 
Mexico, D.F. Sao Paulo 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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Outstanding among 
man-made waterways is 
the Panama Canal, great- 

est engineering feat of its kind ever 
attempted. 


Outstanding in its own field is DI- 
ASTAFOR de-sizing agent, now in its 
36th year of leadership. DIASTAFOR 
affords flawless results in the finish- 
ing of cotton, mixed goods and ray- 
ons, giving them ideal smoothness 
and suppleness without danger of 
discoloration, injured fibres or im- 
paired tensile strength. 


DIASTAFOR has won the approval 
of the nation’s leading chemists and 
mill-owners. It is also used by our 
Armed Forces. Its superb quality and 
dependable uniformity make DIAS- 
TAFOR a must in most mills. 


Sid 


For further information, ask 
our technical man or write to 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Diastafor Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
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S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


205 GREGORY AVENUE WEEHAWEEN, N. J. 





GM Siainiess 
Steel Dye Boxes 
for dyeing wool- 
ens, worsted, cot- 
ton, rayon and 
mixtures. Plate 


#7019. 





Round cor- & 
ner construction 

- moO crevices 
into which old 
colors can seep. 





Plan now for BLICKMAN 
installations after the war— 
and you'll be certain of meet- 
ing tomorrow’s competitive 
market with peak efficiency 
and production! 

For those who now use 
BLICKMAN stainless steel dye 
boxes or linings, level dyeing 
is a matter of a quick rinse. 
Round corners and super- 
smooth surfaces make it possi- 
ble to clean the box completely 
... to prevent false shades, dis- 
coloration and chaffing. 

There'll be no more spotting 
at time of loading... no 
streaking during dye-operation 
-.-mo stripping or bleach- 
ing expense ...no risk of 
costly re-dyes for you when 
BLICKMAN stainless steel 
dyeing equipment is once more 
readily available! 







REDUCE 
COSTLY RE-DYES! 
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ALL ORDERS SUBJECT 
TO GOVERNMENT 
PRIORITY REGULATIONS 
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for new ‘highs 


in post-war 
production 





DYE BOXES + LININGS + CYLINDERS +» DRY CANS + ROLLS » HOODS + TANKS 
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ON YOUR RAYON HOSIERY 


Add Laurel Mildant A to your lubricating or 
sizing formulas routinely. It will prevent mold 
formation on your rayon yarns and hosiery, with 
its consequent invisible tendering of the fibers, 
changes in dyeing properties and discoloration 
of hosiery fabrics. 

Treat fir‘shed hosiery awaiting boarding with 
Laurel Mildant A...it will reduce miidew hazard. 

Laurel Mildant A is a mill-tested safety meas- 
ure that pays dividends in longer life of yarn 
and hosiery, more even dyeing and color. Send 
tor sample order tcday. 


Throw your scrap inte the fight ! 


SOAPS ’ ktooat i FINISHES 
s SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED’. 1909 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WM. H. BERTOLET’'S SONS 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS 


PATER 











IS the ea ; meen ° Q 
KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CQO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. is Augusta St. Allendale, N. J 


Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 
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a: in farm papers and 
home economic magazines, having approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 circulation, are offering a 
free booklet of patterns and instructions 
for sewing with used cotton bags. Distribu- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of copies of 
this book to homes and to pupils of sewing 
classes in schools is not only helping to 
conserve for war, but is building for the 
future use of cotton bags. 
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If you are interested in receiving this 
unique booklet, a copy will be gladly 
sent to you on request.... Address 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
MEMPHIS 1, TENN., P.O. BOX 18 


Yow 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


ies we ; ca 


RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS | 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL | 


Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners 
eliminates use of steam cans entirely. Goods come 
from oven to tentering frame, equipped with 5 Red- 
Ray Burners. Cloth is brought to width and drying 
completed. More production, lower costs. 


Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 W. 45TH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
1610 Hartford Road—Charlotte, N. C. 
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@ Meet today’s demand for top-speed in textile pro- 


duction... with TOLEDO accuracy, speed and depend- 
ability at every weighing point! Whatever the textile TE 


weighing job in your plant... there’s a ruggedly built | | 
Toledo expertly designed for your needs. Thoroughly ~ a 
j j 


practical...Toledo builds ’em right for Huge s 





today and tomorrow! Send now for illus- vrmagrveds ee : 
trated “Toledo Textile Book”’. a g cnt | if Ly SiBiBz 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. S ¢ gig! hag : 

: “i BIBIEs 














@ Accurate PRINTED weights i 

eliminate costly human errors in fm 
ast ta 
oe es 


reading and recording weight 


figures! Toledo Printweigh meets “ 
Textile production needs with un- le tttle 


erring printed records and great- 


est speed! Prints BIG figures 
FAST...on thick tickets...sheets % A i ia % 
---Of£ Strips...with extra copies. 


























EASIER OPERATION 


—  « . or ee 
—— Cc ee . , : 
- Gums, CORN SUGARS & ‘ . 
CORN STARCHES, = CEDAR RAPIDS» ne vr [dig 


eV. ANBURG, S- ©- 
New YORK, N . «+ SPART , 
with the 


: LEWIS 
AIR LIFT 


Women can operate 

most folding machines 

if equipped with Lewis 

Air Lift. This Lift elim- 

inates the conventional 

foot treadle and the 

heavy work of raising 

the folding machine 

~“ table — an especially 

difficult operation on folders of larger than 4 or 5 in. capacity. 

With the Lewis Air Lift, compressed air does the work. 

Where air is not available, we can supply a compressor. 
Ask us more about it! 





MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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FOR SALE 


46 YEARS OF RING TRAVELER 
CRAFTSMANSHIP: N 


Every Dary  ofte 
ay, as 


For h 
‘ravele 
oor alata 


today ‘ 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE. S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Ms Gs we eee se 
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HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 : 











WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. - 


--Distributors-- 
BOLLISTER-MORELAND CG., P. O. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, $. €. 








DINALER | | 










HOTELS ., 
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» » give good serviceasa matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 





% 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY srs, 

* The 0. HENRY crcenssono 
* The SAVANNAH 11.000 
%*The TUTWILER sirwincusn 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vorrseusey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vevenceass The ST. CHARLES * 
user *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. | 


Carly ng D, nhler. Pres.and General Ma ' 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS is SOUTHERN HOTELS? 
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This fellow is smart—he has a 


the first place. 


repair parts for your 
time! 


: Henderson makes repair Pp 
points of superiority. 
fit because they 


cisely machined and finished. They 


Henderson castings are solid castings 0 


and completely inspected before 
bound for yours. 





Order these spare parts now. 
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STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL M 
ILL SUPPLY H 
AND CARD MAKERS pens 


Maybe you have been planning to order a 
textile machines. Well, 


arts that have two main 
In the first place, Henderson Parts 
are made from accurate castings pre- 


last because 






DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
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TE FEADY with 3 Spare 


“spare” string on his 
finger to remind him what he was trying 


to remember in 


supply of 
now is the 


all 


f the proper alloy, 
they leave our plant 


Be ready with a spare. 


y a l — ‘ R50 ae 
> Not —_ 
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Standardize 
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FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Discover how ¥ 
jaints and rejection w 
by writing for Bu 


NSTRUMEN 


411i c GOUNDRY STREET, 
Alfred Suter, Easter™ Repr.. 
DesigneT® and Builder 


¥ ORY MACHINE CO 
—oaNDRY_€ MACHINE CO. Hawra, 
= vy 


on 


ABR ASER 


“WEAR CYCLE” TESTS 


woolen, ra 
tested an 
the same Taber Abraser- 
“Calibrase” wheels and 


. etic wear action by 
Scientific “les” that are totale 


turn table provide “wear Cy 
built-in cycle counter. — . 
O: p5“x5" swatch 1s required for each 


~ 









GAEL. 


~ 





on and silk can 
rated in terms 


| to rate the wear 


bolt of lot O fabric 
can uard a ainst com- 
re s wit the Taber Abraset 


20 Fifth Ave., New 
s of Precis and Scientific Apparatus 


T CORP. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, n. v- 


York. NN . ¥. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 


Advertisements set 


UNDISPLAYED 


“want ad style.”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 


Per Inch Per Inc ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
4. a. $6.00 5 meee: & $4.50 accepted at display rate only. 
if ae 5.50 PIR Et 4.25 
er * 5.25 EAR: 4.00 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
 f, _eeseaee 5.00 200 or more inches___—— 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 











Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 














LIQUIDATING 


4—James Hunter 50” Squeeze 
Rolls 


5—James Hunter 16” Squeeze 
Rolls 


5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 

4—Morrison 50” Stainless Steel 
Dye Jiggs 

1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic 
Schreiner 2 Bowl Oalender 

1—50” V.V. 8 Bowl Calender 

18—John Hope Pantographs 

2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 


1—Van Viasanderen Palmer Tenter 
etsch 


100—Copper Dry Cans 45” to 80” 
4—48”—60” Hydro Extractors 


100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
1—Permutit Water Softener. 


1—Textile 8 Nip Open Soaper 
Roller Bearing 


4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 


Eon ons Color Kettles, 50 to 350 
gallon capacity 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH 8T., NEW YORE 135, N. Y. 





PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 

















ANTED 


COTTON KNITTED FABRICS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Submit Samples and Prices 


Address Box 687, c/o OOTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















POSITION OPEN 


Experienced cot maker and roll coverer 
wanted by old established firm. Furnish 
references with your application, give age 
and experience. Good salary to right 
party. Address Box 697, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Overseer weaving can handle small or 
large looms, plain or fancy work. Prefer 
— work. 46 years old. Can handle 
elp. Have good references. Address Box 
696, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 





SPINNING 
OVERSEER 


Well paying position with large tex- 
tile organization. Definite experience 
as Overseer of Spinning required. Po- 
sition available for man aged 30 to 45 
with good educational background. In 
answering, please furnish detailed 
facts as to experience and training, 
indicating companies for which you 
have worked, positions held at each, 
dates, and salary. Address Box 698, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


FOR SALE 


1—42” Butterworth 3 roll Friction 
& Rolling Calender 

1—Set of hitin Combers including 
1 sliver Lapper, 1 Ribbon Lapper 
& 8 Whitin C Combers 

1—6 delivery Whitin Drawing 
Frame 

50—52” C&K 4x1 Auto. Looms, 25 
harness 

1—66” Voelker Cloth Press 

9—264 sp. Whitin 1%” R., 3” Spin- 
ners 

3—-204 sp. Lowell 2%” R. Spinners 

1—56 sp. Draper 2%” R. Twister 

2—66” 2-blade shears 

8—120 sp. Draper Spoolers 

4—-20 sp. Universal No. 90 Wind- 


ers 

1—100 sp. Foster No. 12 Cone 
Winder 

1—42” Fletcher top motor driven 
Extractor 


Above Only Partial List. 
Write Us Your Requirements. 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING 
COMPANY 


29 West 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
































POSITION WANTED 


Job as overseer weaving or assistant. 39 
years old, married, good health, have best 
of references to ability to run fancy or 
plain job. Address Box 695, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





























WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
Layers, and yarns in all sizes and 
colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 











184 





AVAILABLE 


Superintendent for cotton yarn 
mill. Years of experience as over- 
seer carding and spinning and as 
superintendent with progressive 
Southern mills making quality 
knitting and weaving yarns, some 
experience on stock dyed, cut 
staple and novelty yarns. Thor- 
oughly trained in quality, pro- 
duction and cost control. Age 38. 
Married, family and good educa- 
tion. Address Box 699, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia 


a 





FOR SALE! 


18—Howard & Bullough 6 deliv Draw: 
g Frames, 12” coilers, metallic rolls. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mase 




















WANTED 


Supervisory position open to man wit! 
experience in carding or carding and 
spinning in high grade yarn mill. SExcel 
lent opportunity. State education and 
present salary. 


Address Box 689. care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 3, Ga. 


ua 
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| Less Bookkeeping 
t!} More Protection 
USE 
4-in-1 
PAYROLL 


Envelopes 











: »»» Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write. today— 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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Avoiding Slime Troubles In 
Your Humidifying System! 








9 . you can avoid interruptions, help prevent plug- 
“ ging of spray nozzles and piping in your humidi- 
y, fying equipment, particularly if you are in a hard 
water area, by a simple TWO-STEP procedure 
~ successfully used by many mills. 
~ oan First thoroughly clean out system with Oakite 
‘ Slime Remover to get rid of accumulations. Then 
: treat water with | lb. of Oakite Airefiner or other 
wat recommended Oakite material to approximately 
, each 350 gallons of water. You will find this pre- 
ventive maintenance procedure assures peak hu- 
midifying efficiency! FREE booklet gives details on 
6 this and other essential air conditioning mainte- 
= nance jobs. Write for YOUR copy NOW! 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States ond Conada 
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Leaditg mill} everywhere 


are Using the ‘modern 


The sizer you will need to meet 


post-war competition. 


Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


Charles B. 
( MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 


PATERSON 








able, a 


“4 mixed goods 
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Miss Linwood Gisclard of Donaldsonville, Louisiana, was 
selected Maid-of-Cotton for 1944. Textile manufac- 
turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 
dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


COTTON 
© WEEKS 


2s 


4” 
” 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Teatile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS © SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as 
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A Dow Chemical Oo. ........... 73 
Draper Corporation ......... l 
Abbott Machine Co. ......... 72 Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 183 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ......... 153 Du-Grip Mfg. Co. .......... 2 
Abington Textile Machinery : tes, (ieaeteee Bicoten Co., . 
I a aille 6 wo kta oe a ; re 1 - 9 
Alésioh Machine Works ..... 48 wy Mota 7. on. > a 
en es bbe 6 oe 6 0b 08 snese® 176 5 
Allis Co., Louis ....... 17 and 18 Dept. ..-eeseeeeeees ° 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 37 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., : 
Althouse Chemical Co. ..... 118 Inc., E. L., Finishes Division 47 
Aluminum Co. of America ... 46 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., — 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 67 ine.. Gareenes Bev. «seco. 56 
American Air Filter Co. ..... ad 
American Aniline Products, 
Sk. cwensbad ow Caeh 6d bes v0 143 E 
American Associated Consult- 
...cen, 6 dak ane th wbich os 173 RG re ae 184 
. American Cyanamid & Chemical — a, a saa oes « 178 
i UMaine dhe oe eh de e's 65 imery Industries, Inc, ...... 
American Magnesium Corp. ... * Emmons Loom Harness Co, 23 
American Moistening Co. ..... 45 
American Monorail Co. ...... 74 
American Paper Tube Oo. ...188 = 
American Pulley Co. .....6.- * 
American Rolling Mill Co. .... * afnir Bearing Co. ......... 52 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 69 Fairbanks-Morse & Oo. ...... * 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ....... “s Felters Company ........... 165 
RONG, FOR esc kn pein coves 20 Fidelity Machine Co. ....... 163 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...187  Pinnell System, Inc. ........ 135 
Aridye Corporation ......... 7 Fiske Bros. Refining Oo. ..... ° 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 22 Fitzgerald, James E. ........ 184 
Armour & Co. ..... et eee eee - Pisteker WEG ..o ocdceeses>: ' 
Armstrong Cork Oo. ......... “ Foster Machine Co. ....... * 
Arnold, Hoffman & Oo., Inc.... * i” 2 a0 o's at a ws 6 8 & 0 62 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ r Franklin Process Co. ........ * 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ 185 
Atlante Paper U0. .ccicocces 34 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ....176 S 
Atwood Machine em «stucave S 
Avondale Mills ..........+.. ae oo BR, ea ee o6 
Gastonia Brush Co. ......... . 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
5S reg: ning PE Tt OCTET ¥ 
Gates Rubber Co. ........... 9 
ea a 2 OS RG * Gaylord Container Corp. -- 33 
Barber-Colman Co. .......... 125 General Coal Co. .........-. " 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. * General Dyestuff wg (> oeees ¢ 3] 
Best & Co., Edward H. ...... 180 General Electric Co. (Motors). 9 
Birch Brothers, Inc. ........ 170 eo ‘a ag Co. (Air Con- ps 
_ < IIOMING eoecececevceseesse 
Blickmen, Jn¢y So ivision [2272 General Electric ‘Go. (Lampaj 68 
Bond Co., Charles ........... 175 © Georgia Power Co. ..-..---- 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 167 Gilmer Co., L. H. ...... ese © 
Brinton ae 161 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo... 4 
7, Fo ae nd ; | 
Brown Instrument a ae x Graton & Knight Co... or and z 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... .173 Graver Tank 7 Mfg. Co., Inc.. <4 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...186 Grinnell Co., Imc. .....+-.-- 0 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 10 Gulf Oil Corporation .......- 
H 
C 
H & B American Machine Co.. * 
Calco Chemical Division ...... 61 Hart Products Corp. ........ ' 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... 168 Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
Carbomatic Corporation .,.... 174 ddl ee ae es oe ® ar 50 
Carborundum Co. ........... 172 Hercules Powder Co., Inc..... 2 
Carrier Corporation ....... “Rng Hermas Machine Co. ........ 
Geen. BOG Me M  che cw se cced 165 Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.....110 
Ciba Company, Inc, .......... 35 Hofmann & Co., Inc., Alfred. 161 
I, 184 EES re 82 
Geet Ga Acie. 3k é sec e'c 129 Houghton & OCo., E. F. ...... 119 
Cleveland Tramrail Division ..  * Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 19 
wae, Ee a Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. ~~ 376 
i i «ae a ea hk etiae es & 130 
Clipper Belt Lacer Oo. ...... ° 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. * | 
a meee, Gin Ge Bee céscecees 137 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co. ... * : a Cee ae 55 
Columbia Chemical Division... * mp scmer a ‘Stocks, — ROT 117 
Commercial Factors Corp. 7 — International Salt Co., Inc.... 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co..174 
Corn Products Sales Co. ..... 166 J 
Cotton Textile Institute ..... 180 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co...181 fee ie in t 
Jenkins Metal Shop ........ it 
Johnson Bronze Co. ......-.- ie 
D Jolinson Corp. ...ccccccccers 16% 
Johnson & Son, Inc., 8. 0..... 44 
Darnell Oorp., Ltd. ........:. 139 Johnson Machine Works, on 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 182 ee. Th eee aes 6 oe 0 80% 185 
Davis & Co., Inc., Chas. C. ...178 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. .... 76 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Ma.- K 
GREMO OOTD. os tcc ences ces . 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 164 Kali Mfg. Co. ..0...e-eeeees 166 
DoGme Mie, Oop. «2.0. cices. Kaumagraph Co, .......+6:- 40 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ...... 139 Kearney Mfg. Co., Inc. ...... 178 
Dommerich & Oo., L. F. ..... 26 Keever Starch Co. ........-- 169 
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Lambeth Rope Corp. .......-- 15 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....172 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Oo. ....... 180 
Lawrence Leather Co., A. C. .. 

enced snneeseb eens 28 and 29 
Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. A.... * 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co... * 
Loper Co., Ralph E. ........ 163 
Lubriplate Division ......... " 
Lunkenheimer Co. .........- ° 
M 
Machinery Liquidating Co. ...184 
Maeazine Publishers of 

Dee. Ob 0c ded Oe 6% 58 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John PP... * 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. ...... . 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. * 
Meadows Mfg. Co. ......... 64 
Mand. Bs EEN 6 6 oS ob Oe cede . 
Merrow Machine Co. ........ 182 
Minot, Hooper & Co. ........ 36 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... 9 


Morton Machine Works ..... 


N 


National Cotton Council of 
pe ee pevceces 180 
National Drying Machinery 


Co., eh Ferre ee ag 
National Oil Products Co. .... 32 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...178 
National Starch Products, Inc... * 
New England Bobbin & Shuttle 

Os eae Oe dk 6 ue pees 
New York & New Jersey 

ES nn, on wb we 68 170 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 

Gn Sia were swe be ee bees « sd 
North, Inec., Frank G. ...... * 
O 
Oakite Products, Inc. ....... 185 
eS ee on 5 dw 0it.eee S 
Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 25 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... 70 
2 
Parks-Cramer Company ......123 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ....181 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ... 27 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. .... 63 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

(Columbia Chemical Div.).. * 
Powers Regulator Co. ....... 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. .... 5 
Provident Life & Accident 

CS ng cw one 0 0'%sd ° 
R 
Railway Express Agency, Inc..175 
Raymond Service, Inc., 

ek 184 
Redman Card Clothing Co.....178 
Om MOM MEE OO. oc cc cccuce 180 
Reeves Pulley Co. ....... ve 
Reliance Electric & Engineer- 

4. eae Inside Back Cover 
Republic Textile Equipment Co.184 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ....... 171 
., i "eo ea 164 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. .......... 
Rohm & Haas Co. .......... 174 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. ....... 172 
Royce Chemical Co. ...Back Cover 


S 


Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 6 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc... 53 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ....... 123 
Scholler Bros., Inc. ......... 163 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ....... 144 


ee CE. ws dla ce eewee 176 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. ........ 176 
«gE ee 41 
a = ae ee are 182 


Sims Sheet Metal Works ....164 
Sinclair Refining Co., Inc. ... 60 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ........ 2 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. ..Front Cover 
8S. K. F. Industries, Imc. .... * 


ensee, Ewe G GOs oc wi iseccce 13 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc... * 
Solvay Sales Corp. ......... 168 
Solomon & Co., Inc., Robert. .184 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 126 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc. ... * 
Southern Belting Co. ....... 176 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. BE. ....... ° 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 179 

7 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co... 
Standard Fabricators, Inc. ... * 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. ... 42 


mecmeewen Mae. Ge so wvicace 171 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ....... ad 
Stein Hall & Co., Inc. ...... 39 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. ...170 
Stonhard Company .......... 177 
Swan-Finch Oil Co. ......... 14 
Sylvania Electric Products, 

Me Ba tctee tate aed 12 


Sylvania Industrial Corp. .... 71 
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Taber Instrument Corp. ...... 183 
Taleott, Inc., James ......-c-; ° 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 30 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. ad 


Terrell Machine Co. ........ 166 
-. a ee eee 2 
Zune®, Apmem Oe. «sc cc cde 139 
Textile Banking Co. ......... 38 
Textile Industry Research, Inc. * 
Textile Machine Works....... 

é one eeed eo os aoe 149 and 150 
Textile Specialty Co. ........ 133 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 

RC -o dns tC Shame eabae t 161 


Tide-Water Associated Oil Co.. * 
Toledo Scale Co. 81 
Tolhurst Centrifugal Division. .169 
Torrington Co. ...... 155 and 156 
rt. eS ee 66 
Trust Company of Georgia....137 
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U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ... 16 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. ....140 
United States Testing Co., 


Ee Ae 13 
Universal Winding Co. ...... 54 
Vee Beene BF 6 ccs avec ° 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. ....177 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. ....168 
ee rr Cs kee e ee wenn . 
Wallerstein Co., Imc. ....... 185 
)¢ ar, or 184 
Warwick Chemical Co. ...... ° 


Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. ... * 
West Point Foundry & Mch. 
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ic ehie 6) oc anaes » ido ORO 109 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
CD 2+ ch ae noe 8 e8 
Westvaco Chlorine Products 
RS a a ee 
Whitin Machine Works ...... 8 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co..174 
Wicaco Machine Corp. ...... ° 
Li gS SS. SP ee 147 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co, 
Wolf & Co., Jacques ........ * 
Wolverine Equipment Co. ....120 
Worthington Pump & Mchry 
Corp. 
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Zurn Oo., O. FB. .....esceeee ° 
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“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 
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— : | 1. No Splinters. Smooth hard surface 
oe  ——rt—~“i~é~™~—CitiCé ¢@- tt Catch yarn. 








































2. Practically No Chipping or Split- : 
ting, because of “built up” construction, 
— layer on layer of tough paper glued 
together. 


ae ae 


3. No Distortion of Carriers from 
steaming or similar causes. They’re im- 
pregnated for water repellency. 


4. Free but Controlled Delivery. A 
natural result of smooth surface, deep, well 
rounded corrugations and freedom from 
distortion. : 





5. Resiliency. Even if bent by abusive 
handling, these carriers will usually 
straighten out on the spindle. 





6. No Slippage on Spindle. Have per- 
fect spindle cling due to resiliency. 


7. Less Wear on Spindles, because 
these carriers have perfect balance and 
thus reduce vibration. They're ‘built 
around the hole’’, and therefore are 
always concentric with the spindle. 








8. Saving in Power in some cases due 
to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to great 
strength in view of light weight. 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, splint- 
ering, etc. 





11. No Static, which is often a great 
advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some cases due 
to comparatively thin wall and small diam- 
eter (if desired). 





13. Yarn Protection due to ab f 
These nature-made products will soon be transformed ciel * aan vat von Geen @ 











f into the tough paper that goes into the making of A. P. T. Yarn $5: ‘insee Sew. Cost due to epee 
tion economies, long life, etc. 
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| Carriers. However, between the time the woodman fells the tree and 
the finished carrier rolls off the production line, the following 14 
SUPERIOR advantages will have been developed. 





AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 . WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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> Possibilities for the profitable application of electric motor-drive 
fipikeee) to production processes of many kinds today are almost without 
omar limit. Reliance engineering experience has proved that electric 
motors, instead of being merely convenient and economical sources of power, 
can be made to do many things which formerly called for complicated mechan- 
ical hook-ups and controls. Moreover, they are doing the work better, more 
economically and with improvement in the quality of the finished product. 








Some of the results that Reliance engineers have helped to accomplish in 
applying electric motor-drive are likely to suggest interesting new possibilities 
to you. We will be glad to tell you about them. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 Ivanhoe Road - Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston © Buffalo © Chicago ®*® Cincinnati * Detroit 
Greenville (S. C.) © Houston © Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore) ¢ St. Lovis © Salt Loke City 
San Francisco © Syracuse * Washington, D.C. © other principal cities 


RELIANCE 
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FOR MILITARY 
OR CIVILIAN 
PRODUCTION 


Official U. S. Marine Corps photo 


Assures satisfactory results in both discharge and 


application printing of vat and direct colors. 


This is because DISCOLITE is prepared under strict 
laboratory control, and so is absolutely free from 
harmful impurities, resulting in extreme cleanliness 


in handling. 


Our technical service department is at your com- 
mand in connection with the use of DISCOLITE and 


other Royce Textile Chemicals. 


The uniform strength and purity of DISCOLITE are 
important for long runs and maximum efficiency. 
Build your formulas on DISCOLITE. 


It rewards confidence. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMP 


CA R4A ON: | eS, A eS 


MFRS. OF HYDROSULPHITES: VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, PAROIITE*. ALSO NEQZYME*; VELV-O-RAY*, CASTROLITE*; FABRITEX*, GUMOLITE*; ROYOX* 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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